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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND POPULAR SELF-GOVERNMENT.! 


THERE are political leaders and writers, students of sociology 
and sociological jurisprudence, who urge changes in our funda- 
mental law which shall qualify existing personal and property 
rights and increase to a proportionate extent, governmental power 
over the individual. They claim to find, as a lion in their path, 
the Constitution of the United States and the tribunal created by 
that Constitution to interpret and enforce it. They say that these 
are inconsistent with a properly useful popular government. The 
court is said to exercise irresponsible power, and the judges to as- 
sert a divine right to defeat the will of the people when inconsist- 
ent with their economic or political views. These critics are not 
satisfied with the opportunity for amendment afforded by the Con- 
stitution. It is thought to be too slow and requires the persistent 
assent of too many of the people. The remarkable remedy has, 
therefore, been evolved and seriously urged of the “ Recall of Ju- 
dicial Decisions.” Indeed, in reference to state matters in one State 
— Colorado—the remedy has been actually adopted. The pro- 
posal is that the judgment of the Supreme Court in construing 
and enforcing the Constitution may be subject to reversal by a 
plurality vote of the electorate at any biennial election. The argu- 
ment in its support is that the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
with its present power are inconsistent with the rule of the people. 

The Bible says that “He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 

,that taketh a city”; and this is true of a people. The measure of 
their governing capacity is their self-restraint in dealing with those 


1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on June 15, 1914, before the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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of their number whose will is different from the will of the con- 
trolling majority. 

The long governmental life of the English people, of now nearly 
one thousand years, has been little broken with changes in out- 
ward form, but is, to use James Russell Lowell’s expression with 
reference to our own government, “a result of slow growth rather 
than the sudden innovation of theory.” Its chief characteristic has 
been the self-control of its people. What is true of the oldest con- 
tinuous government of Europe is true of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful instance of a purely representative Republic, the United 
States. 

The Anglo-Saxon instinct for government manifests itself in the 
persistence of two elemental principles, first, that every one who is 
governed shall have an opportunity to speak as to the matters that 
affect him and a hearing by those who exercise control, and, sec- 
ond, that law is not the sum of those rules of conduct which are 
morally right, but those rules which are actually enforced by the 
governing power. The English people have thus been trained to 
pay proper attention to the views and rights of the minority, and 
the minority have seen that it is in their interest to accept the 
result. The identification of all who are under the law with its 
making, either as successful or unsuccessful contestants or partici- 
pants, has strengthened in the English mind greatly the Law’s 
supremacy. It creates the sportsmanlike impulse to abide by the 
result of a fairly fought game, to the acceptance of which, unpal- 
atable as it may be, each individual is moved because he looks for- 
ward sometime to winning in the same game. The enduring char- 
acter of the English government and of the governments that have 
been derived from it, like our own, is to be traced in this training 
of the minority to be good losers. But the quality of being good 
losers will not persist in minorities, unless majorities exercise their 
power with fairness. It is the abuse of power by the ruling ele- 
ment that sows the seeds of revolution in a government, whether 
by the few or by the majority. Consciousness of this truth long 
ago implanted in the minds of the Englishmen profound respect 
for the limitations of the unwritten British Constitution. 

Acting upon this same conviction, our ancestors framed and 
ratified our Constitution so as to impose upon themselves, and the 
generations who were to follow them, very similar limitations. In 
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view, however, of the different environment, and the less weighty 
influence of tradition in a young country, the founders of our gov- 
ernment devised new machinery for rendering such limitations 
effective. They put them in written form, and declared them to be 
the fundamental law, and then created a Supreme Court to con- 
strue and enforce it. Thus was temporary popular action to be kept 
within the field of right and justice, as they conceived it. Now, if 
it be true that the time has come to make changes in our Constitu- 
tion by qualifying our present personal and property rights and 
by increasing, to a proportionate extent, governmental power over 
the individual, moderation in the extent of such changes and de- 
liberate fairness in the method of making them will be necessary 
to continue the peaceful and enduring character of the government 
and the acquiescence of the minority who do not concur in the 
wisdom of what is done, and whose rights and liberties are to be 
curtailed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the present-day govern- 
ment is to reduce discontent by widening the field of impulsive 
action of a temporary majority at the polls. What the observer of 
present conditions must note is the growing unwillingness of a 
minority to abide by the judgment of the majority when they think 
that they are unjustly treated. The exhibition of what has been 
going on in England for the last three or four years by the mili- 
tant suffragettes is an extreme instance of what I mean. They use 
force, and with modern explosives and the freedom of modern life 
they are able to do public and private damage utterly out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. Nor is this disposition to resist 
governmental authority of the majority confined to fanatics whose 
enthusiasm carries them beyond the bounds of sanity. We find a 
threat of the same physical resistance, in the attitude of the here- 
tofore conservative people of Ulster in opposing the passage of the 
Home Rule Bill. We find many labor organizations insisting that 
the arm of the courts be weakened so that lawless violence on 
their part may be an effective instrumentality to gain their indus- 
trial ends. Indeed, we find actual rebellion against state authority 
maintained by certain trades unions and supported by contribu- 
tions openly solicited from their sympathizers the country over. As 
the population in a country grows and becomes congested in large 
cities, the interdependence of one class of producers in a commu- 
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nity upon another, and of all consumers upon producers and trans- 
porters, has greatly increased. The organized refusal of one class 
whose activity is an important cog in our complicated agricultural, 
industrial, and business mechanism, to discharge its function, can 
cause the greatest embarrassment and suffering to society at large. 
It is too often assumed in discussions of this kind that those who 
own property are always non-resistant and always in favor of law 
and order. That assumption as a general rule is well founded ; but 
if the action of the majority is seriously to impair the right of prop- 
erty, then we may find that their conservatism like that of Ulster 
will change to the rebellious spirit. The property owners are not few 
in number. The rich may be few comparatively ; but those who have 
earned and saved include many million farmers as well as business 
men, wage-earners as well as capitalists. Men with small homes 
and moderate savings will look upon a modification of their prop- 
erty rights with quite as much impatience and quite as much spirit 
of protest as the rich. Therefore, if the general public interest 
requires that property rights be qualified, this should not be done 
except after fullest consideration and discussion so that general 
acquiescence in the change may be had. 

I am not now discussing the merits of the causes that these mi- 
norities are fighting, or are likely to fight. I am only pointing out 
that in the present condition of society, a wise majority will not 
only be just, but will wish to seem to be just in their changes of 
our fundamental law. Procedure which insures a hearing and de- 
liberation is the best means of: allaying a sense of injustice. The 
machinery provided by the Constitution for deliberate amendment 
is therefore best adapted to enable those who would reform our 
fundamental law to make the change and reconcile the opponents 
to the result. 

But it is said that amendment of the Federal Constitution is 
very difficult. It requires a two-thirds vote in each House of Con- 
gress and ratification by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
States. 

We have had 17 amendments in 125 years, two of them within 
the last three years. Pending the issues of States’ rights and of 
slavery, when the differences were sectional, amendments relating 
to them could be defeated easily through the rejection of them by 
but one more than one fourth in number of the States. The subject- 
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matter of amendments hereafter proposed, however, is likely to 
affect classes in each community and in each State, so that where 
a majority of all the people are in favor of such an amendment, 
they will be distributed proportionately through all the States. 
This will make amendments easier. The recent amendments as 
to the election of Senators and the income tax affected all the 
States in the same way. So will any constitutional qualification of 
the right of property, or of the right of personal liberty. 

The argument in favor of deliberation in amending our written 
Constitution has equal application to the function which the Su- 
preme Court performs in its construction. Those against whom 
the Supreme Court decides, have had their day in court. The judg- 
ment after a full hearing has been considered, and by men whose 
tenure and emoluments as judges are beyond impairment or dimi- 
nution by Congress or the Executive. The defeated may feel in- 
censed, may assert the injustice of the conclusion, but the fairness 
of hearing and the independence of the court necessarily modify 
their militant attitude. 

Judges are men and are liable at times to err. They may in 
some cases be prejudiced by their previous environment, political 
or class. They may sometimes allow their economic bias to control 
them in what should be a purely legal construction. To concede 
this is only to say that the court is not divinely inspired and is 
human. But men, selected as our Supreme Judges are, with the 
great ability and learning and high character they have shown, 
are the best agency that has yet been devised for a just and reason- 
able construction of the fundamental law. They are as impartial 
and independent as human contrivance can make them. They are 
able, profound lawyers as they are, to distinguish the fundamental 
principles of law from the casual rule. They are able discrimi- 
natingly and wisely to reach a construction of the written law, as 
responsive to the changes in conditions and to the prevailing 
morality and predominant public opinion as the language of the 
instrument will reasonably permit. Their judgments are convincing 
arguments to justify their conclusions, are made with responsibility 
for consistency with past adjudications, with careful consideration 
of consequences that must logically follow in future application of 
the Constitution, and with a proper regard for that uniformity in 
operation that should characterize just laws and their administra- 
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tion. How many of these elements, do you really think, would be 
present in a decision at a biennial election by a plurality of the 
electorate upon a complicated question of constitutional law under 
the excitement and sensation of dealing with a special case and all 
the irrelevancy of campaign argument? In the conflicting and 
various interests that elements of society in its modern form are 
developing, the need for some tribunal like the Supreme Court, 
therefore, grows greater, not less. 

There are standards of right and wrong, immutable and positive, 
and the greatness of a people is determined by the approximation 
of their decisions to such proper standards. In a popular govern- 
ment, practical standards of right and wrong in governmental action 
must ultimately be fixed by a majority of the voters under the in- 
fluence of a settled and deliberate public opinion because there is 
no other or better method of determining justice as a basis of law 
to be enforced. It is one thing, however, to say that in the rule of 
the people, they must practically determine standards of justice 
that are to be enforced, and quite another, to say that the only 
means of fixing those standards is at one election in which a plu- 
rality of the electorate generally determines the result. To secure 
adherence to ethical standards in the treatment by the majority of 
the minority and of the individual, the Constitution was adopted. 
It was no departure from the essence of popular government thus 
to lay down rules by which people in their ordinary elections and 
in the functions of their ordinary legislative and executive repre- 
sentatives were to be restricted. The power of ultimate control of 
all law, fundamental and temporary, was to be left to the people 
still, but it was to the people, calm and well-informed, dealing with 
general principles and not excited and possibly misled by the dis- 
turbing special circumstances of special cases. 

It is reassuring to those of us, who value the Supreme Court of 
the United States as essential to the welfare of our people and the 
permanence of our government, to consider that several times in 
the nation’s life the court has been bitterly attacked, and its func- 
tion in restraining the legislative and executive branches of the 
government have been denounced, and proposals have been made 
to take away from it this so-called power of obstruction to the 
people’s will, and yet that the court still exercises its great and 
useful functions unimpaired. 
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Such attacks have generally been made when there was a strong, 
forceful man in political leadership, one commanding an earnest, 
enthusiastic following among the American people, who sympa- 
thized with him in denouncing the court’s alleged obstruction to the 
people’s will. In 1801, when Thomas Jefferson came to the Presi- 
dency, he found in the office of the Chief Justice, John Marshall. 
Their political principles were diametrically opposed, their ideas 
of the proper construction of the Constitution were in conflict, and 
there was a personal element that added zest to their respective 
views. Thomas Jefferson thought that John Adams, by nominating 
Marshall to be Chief Justice and the Senate by confirming him, 
after Jefferson had been elected and before he succeeded to the 
Presidency, had violated the spirit of the Constitution. Through 
congressional action, Mr. Jefferson prevented the court from hold- 
ing a term for two years, lest it declare an act of Congress invalid. 
But when it did sit, it at once pronounced a judgment in the case 
of Marbury v. Madison, in which it declared an act of Congress 
null and void, because it violated the Constitution. This was said 
by Mr. Jefferson to be a great usurpation by the court. Consider- 
ing the language of the Constitution itself, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion which Marshall and his associates reached. That 
conclusion has been sustained with respect to state constitutions 
by every state court in the forty-eight States. It has been sustained 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of England, the 
highest Court of the British Empire, in the consideration of colonial 
statutes passed under constitutions granted by Parliament. It has 
been adopted as a feature of the South American constitutions. It 
is looked upon with favor by some German jurists as a change that 
might well be introduced into their legal system. If tradition and 
precedent and experience can vindicate a judgment, John Marshall 
and his court have had that triumph. Jefferson headed a victorious 
popular party. He wasits absolute ruler and leader. He would have 
taken the power from the Supreme Court, asserted in Marbury v. 
Madison, without hesitation. The judiciary were mostly Federal- 
ists whom the Republicans of Jefferson’s day hated, and whose 
principles of government they feared. There was a well-defined 
plan on their part to weaken the power of the Supreme Court by 
the instrumentality of impeachment for political differences mani- 
fested in judicial decisions. The impeachment of Mr. Justice Chase 
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of the Supreme Court was a step in the plan. Marshall’s conduct 
of the Burr trial, his subpoena of the President, which was defied, 
were all to be made the basis of impeachment proceedings against 
him, had the impeachment of Chase been successful. About this 
time, there were three judges in Pennsylvania impeached for ju- 
dicial acts not involving moral turpitude or gross impropriety ; 
and three judges in Ohio were impeached for holding a law passed 
by the legislature of that State to be invalid under the constitu- 
tion of the State. Indeed, the general atmosphere produced by 
the policy of Jefferson’s party toward the judiciary was such that 
we may well say that never since that time has the Supreme Court 
of the United States been in such peril or its independence and 
usefulness so threatened. When the final test came, however, there 
were enough Senators in Jefferson’s party to refuse to vote for the 
impeachment of Justice Chase, although his partisan conduct and 
judicial improprieties certainly merited severest criticism. With 
Chase’s acquittal, the danger to Marshall passed. 

If the people of the United States did not approve the action 
of John Marshall and his colleagues in exercising power in litigated 
cases to annul acts of Congress and of state legislatures for viola- 
tion of federal fundamental law, they had ample opportunity to 
say so in the triumphant life of Jefferson’s Republican party from 
1801 through the era of good feeling of Monroe’s Administration, 
a period of twenty-four years. The first ten amendments to the 
Constitution were adopted between 1789 and 1791. The Eleventh 
Amendment was proposed to the several States by the Third Con- 
gress in September, 1794, and was ratified in 1798. The Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution was proposed to the legislatures 
of the several States by the Eighth Congress in December, 1803, 
and was ratified in September, 1804. The Eleventh Amendment 
was adopted to reverse the holding by the Supreme Court, in 
Chisholm v. Georgia, in February, 17938, that a citizen of one State 
could sue another State. It is thus perfectly evident that the power 
to amend was not a mere impossible formality, but that it was a 
practical method which the people of the United States could use 
if aroused to the necessity of action. A resolution was introduced 
into Congress when under Jefferson’s control, providing for a re- 
moval of judges by an address of both Houses to the President ; 
but it was never put to the test of congressional and state action. 
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From this we must infer that those who favored it felt that the 
people, however strong Jefferson’s influence at that time, would 
not sustain such a course. Instead of this, even during the Vir- 
ginia regency of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, the wonderful 
foresight, the statesmanlike grasp, the remarkable power of judicial 
statement of John Marshall, manifested without heat, exhibited 
without fear or question of opposition, won a place in the hearts 
of the American people and commended the court highly to the 
world. 

John Marshall lived to lock horns with another great Demo- 
cratic popular hero. Jackson was as absolute in his rule of Con- 
gress as Jefferson. He dissented from the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in sustaining the validity of the United States Bank Act, 
vetoed the bill renewing its charter passed by his own Congress 
and withdrew the government deposits from the bank. He asserted 
that he had a right to differ from the court on a constitutional 
question as the head of an independent branch of the government. 
Again, in Worcester v. Georgia, the Supreme Court, through Chief 
Justice Marshall, held that the reservation of the Cherokee Nation 
was not under the legislative control of Georgia and that a man 
arrested by Georgia authority for an offense against the State of 
Georgia in the Indian Reservation was entitled to release by a 
writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Governor of Georgia defied the writ, retained the prisoner, 
and Andrew Jackson as President declined to enforce the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. 

Twice, therefore, in the Administration of that forceful Presi- 
dent and exponent of democracy, he set the court’s authority at 
naught. Yet the Court’s construction of the Constitution as to the 
power of the general government to establish a bank is the ac- 
cepted construction of that instrument, and, indeed, within this 
very year, the party which looks to Jefferson and Jackson as its 
party saints has enacted a banking law that assumes greater power 
in the establishment and control of the whole banking system of 
the country than the most extreme Federalist would have dreamed 
of in Hamilton’s day. The kindly, dignified smile that would play 
over the features of the great Chief Justice, the emphatic exple- 
tives that would come from the lips of the hero of New Orleans, 
and the epistolary burst that we might have from the Father of 
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the Democratic party, if they were to return in the flesh to see this 
vindication of John Marshall’s court by Mr. Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, offer a most interesting field for the imagination. 

Then there was the Dred Scott case. When more than thirty- 
five years had passed after a congressional compromise and settle- 
ment, supposed to be final, of the slavery issue, the validity of the 
settlement was denied by the Supreme Court. The decision was 
made by a majority of Southern men appointed from slave States. 
The judgment outraged the sense of fairness of a large part of 
those who lived north of Mason and Dixon’s line. I presume there 
is no man in our history who had more profound respect for courts 
and a deeper sense of the necessity for giving effect to their judg- 
ments than Abraham Lincoln. He did not propose to abolish the 
court, to change its power under the Constitution, or to resist its 
authority. He said he thought the decision was wrong, and that 
the issue which the court had decided was not necessary to the 
case, as it certainly was not, and that he and his political asso- 
ciates would struggle to reverse the case because the authority of 
the case was greatly shaken by the dissents and by the obiter dic- 
tum character of the judgment. The decision was given in 1856. 
It was rendered on the most important issue between the anti- 
slavery and the pro-slavery parties. It was well calculated to di- 
minish the authority of the court in the North. Yet it was accepted 
for four years as law. It did not bring on the war. Those who 
resented the decision, and who were bitterly opposed to it, were 
not the aggressors in that Titanic struggle. Those who were suc- 
cessful in the Dred Scott case, and whose views were embodied in 
its decision, precipitated the conflict of arms because of the suc- 
cess of the Republican party and Mr. Lincoln’s election. The 
Dred Scott decision was reversed by the war amendments. 

After the Dred Scott case came the case of Ableman v. Booth, 
which involved the right of the owner of a slave under the Fugitive 
Slave Act to recover possession of him in a free State. The question 
arose on a writ of habeas corpus. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
released the prisoner, on the ground that the act of Congress was 
invalid, and even declined to respect the writ of error issued to it 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. Nevertheless, the 
Supreme Court, through Chief Justice Taney, took jurisdiction, 
asserted the authority of the United States to execute its law on 
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every foot of territory within the United States, a decision beyond 
doubt justified by the Constitution, and cited with approval at 
almost every term of the court since. So great, however, was the 
burning issue of slavery and the unpopularity of the court grow- 
ing out of the Dred Scott case, that the decision only increased the 
bitterness felt toward that tribunal at the North. 

In 1873 and in 1883 the war amendments came before the 
court in the Slaughter House and Civil Rights Cases. It had been 
supposed by the Republican party and by the members of Con- 
gress who submitted the amendments to the States that the powers 
conferred upon the general government were much wider in scope 
than the Supreme Covrt held them to be. It is very probable that 
had the question in the year 1872 been submitted to the voters of 
the country, with the bitterness of the sectional issue still strong, 
a majority would have decided in favor of the contention, which 
was rejected in that case, and under which the States would have 
been very little more than federal counties. The history of the de- 
cision of the court in that case is vindicated more and more as we 
go on, for in our present condition the importance of maintaining 
local self-government by the qualified sovereignty of the States is 
most apparent. 

In the Legal Tender Cases which presented the question of the 
power of Congress to make greenbacks legal tender with reference 
to existing contracts, the court first denied the power by a vote on 
party lines, and then, when two vacancies which had occurred were 
filled up, reversed that decision. It was distinctly charged and 
widely credited, although the dates make it impossible, that the 
two new members of the court had been appointed by President 
Grant after knowledge of their views and for the purpose of 
securing the reversal. All this caused severe criticism of the court 
and aroused antagonisms which for a time threatened its beneficial 
influence. 

The next great decision is part of the history of the court, though 
it was not a decision of the court but of the Electoral Commission, 
as to the title of the Presidency between Mr. Hayes and Mr. Til- 
den. It was a great strain upon the standing of the court because 
the division of those members of the court who were members of 
the Commission was on partisan lines. The judgment of the Com- 
mission by a bare majority in favor of Mr. Hayes aroused indigna- 
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tion among the Democrats that many of us can remember, and yet 
Mr. Hayes’s election was acquiesced in and the legal and judicial 
settlement was undisturbed. 

In 1895, we had the decision in the Income Tax Case, — a deci- 
sion that was again unfortunate in that the court divided and by a 
vote of five to four held the law of Congress imposing an income 
tax to be invalid. It was, too, a reversal of a unanimous decision of 
the same court fifteen years before. It was charged to be a decision 
in favor of the wealthy. Indeed, this suggestion appeared in two of 
the dissenting opinions. There was a rehearing and there was 
doubt with reference to the changed views of some members of the 
court, on the rehearing, and the whole episode greatly shook the 
public confidence. An income tax seemed to be favored by a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States. Yet the people acqui- 
esced and waited for more than a decade before adopting an 
amendment to give effect to their wish. 

The Insular Cases involved the question whether under our Con- 
stitution it would be possible for us to govern the Philippines and 
Porto Rico as they must be governed in accordance with their 
own local needs, or whether constitutional restrictions, not adapted 
to such peoples, must apply. On that issue the court divided with 
one majority in favor of the more liberal view. The judgment, 
though greatly denounced, has been acquiesced in, and no attempt 
has been made in any way to modify it by amendment or reversal. 

The general result of these judgments of the court I have re- 
viewed, has been that, instead of defeating the will of the people, 
they merely secured its deliberate expression and then enforced it. 
Consider the history of the court and country and point to a single 
instance in which the court prevented the accomplishment of the 
settled purpose of the majority of the people. Do the people 
believe to-day in Marshall’s construction of the Constitution or 
Jefferson’s ? Do they believe to-day in Marshall’s view of a United 
States Bank or Jackson’s? Do they believe in Marshall’s view of 
the obligation of a state governor to respect the writ of habeas 
corpus issued by the Supreme Court or Jackson’s? Do they be- 
lieve in Taney’s view of the power of the Federal Government to 
enforce United States law in a State or that of those who resisted 
the Fugitive Slave Law? Do they believe in the power of Congress 
to declare greenbacks legal tender? Surely the conversion of a 
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large part of the Democratic party to irredeemable paper cur- 
rency and its embracing as a party policy the free coinage of silver 
would indicate a general acquiescence in that judgment. Do they 
regret that the Supreme Court preserved the autonomy and sov- 
ereignty of the States in the Slaughter House and Civil Rights 
Cases by the majority’s construction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment? Do they not thank God to-day for the judicial decision of 
the contest between Hayes and Tilden, however they may regard 
the merits of that controversy ? Do they think themselves injured 
by waiting a decade after the income-tax decision before providing 
in a constitutional way for such a tax? Do the people not now 
rejoice that it has been possible for the United States Government 
to discharge its duty as guardian to the wards that came to it as 
a result of the Spanish War without the hampering restriction of 
certain utterly inapplicable limitations of the Constitution ? 

I have, in this summary, attempted only a reference to those 
cases in which there seemed a conflict between the decision of the 
court and the contemporaneous view of the people, in order to em- 
phasize the wise conservatism of our people in their respect for the 
court’s judgments under most trying circumstances, and to show 
that, even in those cases, the deliberate will of the people was not 
defeated, because the judgments have been followed either by con- 
stitutional amendment or by present complete and acknowledged 
acquiescence of the people in the wisdom of the court’s action. I 
have not attempted to describe or comment upon the great body 
of systematized and clarified constitutional jurisprudence which is 
to be found in the decisions of that court covering one hundred 
and twenty-five years. It is a tribunal unique in the history of 
government, with greater power, much of it necessarily political in 
the broad sense, than that of any other court that ever sat. Its 
standing before the world shows how patriotically and ably and 
with what wise moderation it has exercised its tremendous power 
to help the people in their task of government. It lives to-day, 
strong, virile, courageous, able and willing to recognize progress, 
to treat the Constitution in the way it has always treated it, as 
elastic enough to permit a construction which will conform to the 
growth and necessities of the country, to view constitutional re- 
strictions with reasonable regard to the changes which have taken 
place in our business and society, and yet determined to enforce 
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the principles of individual right and the essential limitations upon 
the branches of the government which are provided for in our 
fundamental law. 

We live in an age of extremists. We live in an age of icono- 
clasts. We live in an age of radical reformers who have the ear 
of many of the people. The danger to the people is that, in a hys- 
teria of supposed reform and a hope of an impossible millennium, 
the structure of our government may be so seriously affected and 
the relation between the government and the individual so sub- 
stantially changed that it will take years to retrace the unwise 
steps. In such a transition period, in such a time when the sud- 
denness of progressive measures seems more important than their 
wisdom, we need the staying conservative hand of the Supreme 
Court, not to prevent reform by the exercise of popular will, but 
to prevent change by popular whim. The history of the court in 
previous political crises, and its quiet but effective strength to out- 
live such attacks upon it as we now see preparing against it, should 
lead all lovers of liberty regulated by law to take courage, and 
whenever every other branch of the government fails us in sane 
sound action, to look to the court as the bulwark to save the people 


from injury by the hasty action of a majority of the electorate. 
William H. Taft, h ’05. 





HARVARD AND THE UNIVERSITY IDEAL. 


Custom has always permitted those, who, for this brief hour, 
have filled the position which, by the kindness of my fellow alumni, 
I occupy today, to make a few remarks in theory, at least, appro- 
priate to the circumstances. Perhaps it is a custom more honored 
in the breach than the observance, but I am too thoroughly a son 
of New England not to improve an inviting occasion, if I may 
borrow our ancestral phrase. 

Since June, 1881, when Wendell Phillips, in a Phi Beta Kappa 
address which somewhat startled the world of those days, an- 
nounced “that college men were recreant to political progress,” I 
have heard at many commencements both here and elsewhere 


1 President’s Address at the Exercises of the Harvard Alumni Association, Sever 
Quadrangle, June 18, 1914. 
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moving appeals to college men to take an active part in the life of 
their time, to put their universities in sympathy with American 
democracy and, above all, not to be recreant to political progress. 
All these appeals were no doubt sound and wise. I think that I 
have ventured to make one or two myself. They have become, 
however, so prevalent and so fashionable that I have been led to 
think of late that there was serious danger of obliterating alto- 
gether from the public mind the underlying and larger purposes 
for which universities and seats of learning exist and were in fact 
created. When Dr. Walker asked James Russell Lowell what his 
notion of a university was, Lowell replied: “A university is a 
place where nothing useful is taught; but a university is possible 
only where a man may get his livelihood by digging Sanscrit 
roots.” I should like to read to you the noble passage rising from 
that text in which Lowell describes the true functions of a univer- 
sity. But conditions have changed since 1886 and I must, from 
afar off and with stumbling footsteps, follow in my own way the 
great master of graceful and penetrating speech. 

Dante portrays the Angel of Prudence with three eyes, one fixed 
on the Past, one on the Present, and one on the Future. We might 
apply the same image to a university, and reflect while we do so 
that it would be a grievous mistake to close any one of the eyes. 
It is well no doubt to teach boys how to make money in business, 
but it is far more important to instruct them in the conduct of life 
and to make them realize that the labors which have moved the 
world, which have survived the wreck of empires, which have made 
what we are pleased to call civilization, were not performed, pri- 
marily at least, with money as their object. It is essential that the 
youth of the land should be put in sympathy with their own time; 
but if they are to be of the largest use to their own day and gen- 
eration, it is equally necessary that they should know the past, both 
of thought and action, from which their own time rises and from 
which the future will spring. The children of the university must 
not be recreant to progress, and it is wholly admirable that they 
should be keenly alive to the evils of the world and be ready, as 
soon as they receive their degrees, with remedies which will cure 
all the aches and pains of humanity before another number is 
added to the long procession of the years. But the university must 
not think in the terms of years or of decades, but in the terms of 
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centuries. Just now we have with us one of the recurrent periods 
when the world is filled with reforms, largely destructive and 
punitive in character, generally of that most attractive kind which 
aims at making some one other than ourselves virtuous by process 
of law. There is all about us a widespread desire to elevate the 
moral or material condition of others. To all such propositions 
the university must give admission for purposes of study. The 
university must look upon them with attention and examine them 
not merely in the roseate glow of enthusiastic hope but by the 
cold, clear light of the past before she decides that they are fit for 
the ordeal of the future and will prove a benefit to mankind. Let 
me illustrate my meaning. 

Not long ago an English agitator, in a burst of discontent with 
the progress of various reforms, declared that a certain widely 
read author was harmful in his influence. He said that ‘“ Shake- 
speare was the Helot of feudalism.” Here is where the university 
should come upon the scene. It might begin by pointing out that 
feudalism as a system had perished in England nearly a century 
before Shakespeare’s time, and that when it existed it did not have 
Helots, who were the offspring of a more ancient society. It might 
seek also to mitigate the unpleasant truth that Shakespeare was 
silent as to woman-suffrage, the infamy of large landed esiates, 
and the merits of socialism, because he had never heard of them, 
and that, mighty as was his genius, he was unable to be anything 
but his own contemporary. It might suggest in palliation that 
if he was guilty of ridiculing and satirizing demagogues, as 
Aristophanes had done before him, he reserved his fiercest invec- 
tive for the crowned tyrant and for the unworthy and oppressive 
judge. 

The university might also teach that when the sonnets and the 
plays of Shakespeare are outcasts and forgotten, the civilization 
which protects the weak and strives to help suffering humanity 
will have crumbled and predatory bands will rule and ride 
among the ruins even as they did for nearly a thousand years after 
the fall of Rome. Here we can read clear the duty of the uni- 
versity. It must not in its eagerness to be in sympathy with the 
present, which is so evanescent that some philosophers deny its 
existence, forget that the future is built upon the past and that a 
house without any foundations is more unstable even than the one 
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that rests upon the shifting sands. Let it never forget the “ use- 
less things,” those frail children of the human imagination, which 
have marked the summits and saved the fabric of civilization. To 
imagination we owe not only all we have of Art and Literature, 
but in the last analysis civilization itself. Therefore it is well to 
bear in mind what imagination has already accomplished and cul- 
tivate a fitting modesty as to our own performances. We glory 
very naturally in our discoveries and inventions, but they pale 
before the achievements of the men who devised a method of pro- 
ducing and controlling fire, who invented the wheel, and passing 
beyond picture writing converted language by the use of arbitrary 
symbols from sounds as ephemeral as the wind that bore them 
away, into a monument more imperishable than the Pyramids. As 
I think of those dim figures lost in the mists of unrecorded days, 
evolving such marvels, naked, unaided, untaught, by the mere 
force of their own minds, I am sometimes oppressed by doubts as 
to the innate superiority of our own intellect. Let the university 
then beware of too great, too exclusive absorption in what Donne, 
strangest of poets, called “those unconcerning things, matters of 
fact.” Let it teach a due reverence for the thoughts and imagin- 
ings of those who have gone before. 

The university must always be the searcher for truth, but it is 
wise to bear in mind that while it is well to hold fast to Truth, 
mere holding fast and positiveness of assertion do not demon- 
strate a truth. Truth is not proved either by novelty or by age 
alone. 

Just now, to take a very present example, it is the fashion to 
assail the Constitution of the United States. I can describe the 
situation in the language of Burke : — 


It suggests melancholy reflections in consequence of the strange course we 
have long held, that we are now no longer quarreling about the character or 
about the conduct of men, or the tenor of measures; but we are grown out of 
humor with the English Constitution itself; this is become the object of the 
animosity of Englishmen. This Constitution in former days used to be the envy 
of the world; it was the pattern for politicians; the theme of the eloquent; the 
meditation of the philosopher in every part of the world. As to English men 
it was their pride, their consolation. By it they lived and for it they were ready 
to die. Its defects, if it had any, were partly covered by partiality, and partly 
borne by prudence. Now all its excellencies are forgot, its faults are forcibly 
dragged into day, exaggerated by every artifice of misrepresentation. It is 
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despised and rejected of men ; and every device and invention of ingenuity or 
idleness is set up in opposition, or in preference, to it. 


Before we overthrow the Constitution of the United States it is 
well to understand it, to know its principles, to learn its history, 
to determine whether the changes proposed represent progress or 
return to earlier and rejected forms upon which the Constitution 
made a great advance. These questions are not to be settled by 
wild denunciation of existing wrongs, all curable by law under the 
Constitution, if curable at all by government action ; still less can 
they be settled by appeals to an unknown future. They must find 
their solution through a knowledge of the past and a cool judgment 
of the present. 

Here at least lies one great field where we must turn for help 
and guidance to the university, thinking in terms of centuries, 
looking upon this as upon other great problems, with calm, con- 
siderate eyes. 


‘* Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah, still awhile, th’ old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again.” 


Henry Cabot Lodge, °71. 





LONGEVITY OF HARVARD GRADUATES, 1642-1842. 


In the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1907, I gave some 
statistics for 75 years, 1830-1904. I said there (page 578): “ It would 
be an interesting study, but one of considerable labor, to make a compari- 
son of all the classes that have been graduated from Harvard College. 
The necessary data are in the Quinguennial Catalogue (1905). The 
results would bring out pretty accurately the comparative longevity of 
men for 260 years.” 

I now give some statistics for 200 years, 1642-1842. 

The average year of death of a class after graduation is found by get- 
ting the number of years lived after graduation by each member of the 
class and finding the mean. In some classes, especially the earlier, some 
dates are lacking. It is impossible, of course, to get from the Catalogue 
the actual age of graduates. 

The data from which these computations are made are in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue, 1910. 
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TABLE II (continued). 
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TABLE II (continued). 
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TABLE II (concluded). 
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SUMMARY. 


1. In 5 years—1644, 1648, 1672, 1682, 1688 — no classes were 
graduated. 

2. The number in a class whose dates of death are given ranges from 
1 (1652, 1654, 1655) to 81 (1818). 

3. The champion Old Man was Edward Augustus Holyoke, 1746, who 
died 1829, or 83 years after graduation. Two others, Ezra Green, 1765, 
died 1847, and Timothy Farrar, 1767, died 1849, or 82 years after 
graduation. 

4. In the 17th century — 1642-1700 — 54 classes, the average year 
of death of the last survivor of a class is 55.3 years after graduation, 
ranging from 26 years (1652, only 1 in this year) to 74 years (1698, 
with 13 in the class). 

5. In the 18th century — 1701-1800 — 100 classes, the average year 
of death of the last survivor of a class is 69.4 years after graduation, 
ranging from 53 years (1754, 18 in this class) to 83 years (1746, with 
12 in the class). 

6. In the 19th century — 1801-1842 — 38 classes, the average year 
of death of the last survivor of a class is 72.3 years after graduation, 
ranging from 65 years (1801, 1830) to 78 years (1804, 1822, 1828). 

7. In the 17th century, 1642-1700, 54 classes, the number whose dates 
of death are given averaged 17.1 in each class, ranging from 0 to 22 
(1695). 

8. Inthe 18th century 100 classes, the number whose dates of death are 
given averaged 29.1 in each class, ranging from 4 (1704) to 58 (1746). 

9. In the 19th century, 1801-1842, 38 classes, the number whose dates 
of death are given averaged 54.7 in each class, ranging from 32 (1809) 
to 81 (1818) 

10. In the Quinguennial Catalogue, 1910, 

Class of ’38 has 3 living, 
Class of ’40 has 1 living, 
Class of ’41 has 3 living, 
Class of ’42 has 1 living. 

Thus during 200 years after the foundation of the College (1636), 
there were 5599 graduates. The first class graduated was in 1642, or 
6 years after the foundation of the College. 

11. In Table II, column D, the least difference in these 45 groups 
is in group 43=0.2 year. The greatest difference is in group 2=28.5 


years. 
These groups show the difference in the vitality of the classes men- 
tioned. Henry S. Mackintosh, ’60. 


Kerens, N.H. 
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HARVARD AT HENLEY — 1914. 


Nor for eight years previous to this summer had there been an 
entry in the Henley Regatta from the United States. For this 
reason and because the Grand Challenge Cup had never been to 
this country, the victory of the Harvard Second Crew was to many 
a surprise and to all of us a very happy accomplishment. 

A word or two as to the preliminaries of the trip to England. 
For some three years the rowing fraternity of the Union Boat 
Club of Boston had been “talking Henley,” based not so much 
on past accomplishment of their crews as on the potential rowing 
ability which these enthusiasts saw on all sides of them awaiting 
the spark of sufficient inducement to call it into action. Corre- 
spondence showed that the Englishmen would like to accept a 
United States entry, but could not do so except through a rowing 
organization affiliated with their own. We had on this side of the 
water an organization the standards of which were for the most 
part comparable with those of the English, and largely through 
the efforts of two Harvard graduates, Hugh Cabot, president, and 
Clement B. Wood, secretary, the American Rowing Association 
was changed sufficiently to meet the requirements of the English 
Henley stewards. Through this Association and through it alone 
can entries from the United States be made for the Henley Re- 
gatta, and it is needless to say that the greatest care is exercised 
by our association in interpreting the amateur requirements of 
the English organization. This attitude of the American Rowing 
Association has unquestionably placed it in the forefront of rowing 
in this country. 

Before the change above mentioned had been made, and there- 
fore before an entry from this country was possible of acceptance, 
the Union Boat Club had enlisted the interest of a dozen recent 
graduates, all ex-Harvard ’Varsity oarsmen, who under the hand 
of the club coach, William Haines, took to the water while the 
ice was still there, and continued to row almost daily until July 4; 
thereby disproving the idea possessed by many and expressed by 
some that graduates could not or would not row together long 
enough to become a first-class crew. At the regatta of the Amer- 
ican Rowing Association at Philadelphia (so-called “American 
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Henley”) on May 16, the U. B. C. “ Henley Crew” had its real 
test and there justified itself as a racing eight, finishing a few feet 
behind the Harvard Second, and defeating Annapolis, Yale, and 
Syracuse in the Stewards’ Eights. It was immediately agreed by 
the committee authorized to pass on the merits of the crew that 
the foreign entry should be made, the committee consisting of 
Robert F. Herrick, ’90, chairman, J. F. Perkins, ’99, W. E. Ladd, 
02, G. Derby, ’97, and H. Cabot, ’94. 

But the Harvard Second Crew had also distinguished itself, not 
only at Philadelphia but also a short time previously at Annapolis, 
and so it was decided that if this crew should defeat the Yale Sec- 
ond crew at New London they too should go to England. Thus the 
United States was to have two chances at Henley, both in reality 
Harvard crews, one of undergraduates, the other of graduates. 

One more point of interest connected with rowing subsequent 
to the Philadelphia regatta is this: according to the rules of the 
Henley Regatta only amateur coaching is allowed for one month 
previous to the races. Therefore at the appointed time Wray ceased 
to coach the Harvard crew, giving place to Mr. Herrick, and 
Haines was replaced by E. C. Storrow, ’89, who kindly took up 
this eleventh-hour work for the Union Boat Club, although unfor- 
tunately unable himself to go to England. 

Neither crew was able to practice long in England, the U. B.C. 
eight being composed of business and professional men, the Har- 
vard crew because it had to row at New London, on June 18, but 
this was not considered to be a misfortune either at the time or 
since; the former had one week, the latter only two days of prac- 
tice before the commencement of the regatta. Moreover the week’s 
suspension of rowing on board of the steamer was rather a relief 
than a serious break in training, both crews evidently profiting by 
the change. The U. B. C. Crew (or “ Boston Crew” as they were 
styled by the English papers) took up lodgings five miles from 
Henley at one of the prettiest little towns to be found on the river, 
Sonning-on-Thames, and were thereby free from much of the un- 
necessary excitement of Henley town; the Harvard Crew had a 
house in Henley, as did most of the competing crews. 

It is interesting to recall some pre-regatta impressions. First, 
the town of Henley, situated on one side of the river at the up- 
stream end of a straight stretch of the River Thames one and a 
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third miles long, with its inns and boat houses and boat liveries, 
appeals to one immediately as an ideal place for boating, and with 
its past history of rowing the imagination promptly though erro- 
neously pictures the town as having been made for the regatta. 
The river at this point is fairly broad, large enough for a lane of 
100 feet to be set off in the middle by means of a continuous 
boom of logs on each side for the whole distance, still leaving water 
space on both sides for steamers, houseboats, and a countless num- 
ber of small boats. The course, thus set apart from interference 
on the part of spectators and especially from motor boats, is greatly 
appreciated by the oarsman who, in races on this side, is con- 
stantly worried by these disturbing factors, even in the most care- 
fully supervised regattas. Even from most winds the course is 
well protected, on the “ Berks” side by wooded hills, on the 
“ Bucks” by trees at the water’s edge. It would be difficult in- 
deed in July for weather conditions to cause postponement of a 
race, and such is, we are told, never the case. 

Near the finish of the race-course, and opposite the town, were 
the large tents shared by all competing oarsmen except those of 
Leander, which is the only club to have its own boat house at Hen- 
ley. Here was the rendezvous, days before the races, for gossip 
and criticism; for all crews must leave by one landing and must 
row over the course in order to get their daily practice, inasmuch 
as the upper and lower locks are not more than three miles apart. 
Thus there is no opportunity for seclusion ; all practice is viewed 
by hostile as also by friendly eyes, and the proof of this close in- 
spection is not wanting ; for the inquisitive oarsman may read the 
very next morning in the Sportsman or in the Times what im- 
pression he has made upon his rivals, friends, or critics. He will 
even find that his crew has been timed over measured portions of 
the course; if it has stopped a few feet short of the mark, even this 
will be noted in the summing up of the “ usefulness” of the crew, 
accompanied with an estimate as to whether the men were “all 
out” or only “taking paddling exercise.” To the uninitiated 
sheets are sold for twopence from which may be learned the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the various crews, and from it one soon 
learns to recognize a club or college by the color of the blades, or 
the cap, or the markings of the blazer, or even by the trimmings 
of a vest, as readily as with us by the initial, and rather better 
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than when our initials together with the shirt into which they are 
so beautifully woven, are shed, leaving nothing but the naked in- 
dividual physique of the man. 

Foreign criticism of our crews was interesting, and the articles 
printed in the principal morning papers were evidently prepared 
with thought by men who knew rowing. The U. B. C. Crew evi- 
dently did not make a very favorable impression on most of these 
critics, however, at first or even later. The stroke was too short, 
body work was undeveloped, and the boat lacked pace, but all ad- 
mired the rapid get-away of the hands, the very slow recover, and 
the fact that the blades were absolutely together. When Harvard 
arrived, the same good points were noted, and, as they thought, 
one further good quality, that of a greater swing of the bodies. A 
number of critics picked Harvard to make the final round with 
the possibility of winning, while one boldly published his belief 
that the American crews had in his opinion solved the problem of 
how to get the most speed out of the least effort. The great ma- 
jority, however, maintained that the short, choppy stroke of the 
Americans, even when rowed perfectly together, could not com- 
pete successfully with the longer swing and well-pulled-through 
stroke of the English or of the Winnipeg crews which latter, to- 
gether with Leander, were given credit by most as being the fast- 
est on the river. The German crew unfortunately arrived late and 
therefore received little pre-regatta criticism. But with them also 
there was not enough swing in the boat to satisfy the critics. Our 
reception by the English was not of the boisterous kind ; we were 
not met at the station by a band and cheered individually, nor 
were we given a dinner every evening as was the fate of a certain 
English team in America recently. But, as our hosts expressed it, 
they tried to treat us “ like one of themselves,” and that spelled per- 
fect cordiality without exuberance. Among the pleasant incidents 
were the full privileges of the Leander Club, complimentary tick- 
ets to all of the enclosures, both public and private, on the days of 
the regatta, and an interesting Sunday trip. 

On Wednesday, July 1, the first race in which a Union Boat 
Club Harvard man rowed resulted in a victory for J. B. Ayer, ’08, 
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~ in the Diamond Sculls, he winning in fair time from R. Gould of 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Unfortunately, his associates in this 
event were later in the day less successful, W. T. Gardiner, ’14, 
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and P. Withington, ’10, losing to G. C. Fripp, of the Agecroft 
Club, Manchester, and J. L. Tann, Thames Rowing Club, respect- 
ively. These entries, it is only fair to say, were not made with the 
certainty of good showing, but on the basis of a “ sporting chance.” 
Two of the entrants were in England as substitutes for the U. B.C., 
and the third was rowing in the eight. The defeats therefore should 
not be taken too seriously. On the next day the only American 
to survive the first day also succumbed, to Giuseppe Sinigaglia, 
of the Lario Club, Como, Italy. As he was the ultimate winner of 
the Diamond Sculls, a brief description of the man and his rowing 
will be interesting. He is a man of splendid physique, 6 ft. 4 in. in 
height, weighing 206 lbs., and was popularly known as the “ Ital- 
ian giant”’; on the water he gives the impression of being under- 
boated, so low does his shell appear in the water and so high does 
he tower above it, but the manner of his rowing, with almost no 
body swing but with a very hard drive with the legs, does not cause 
his boat to bob at bow or stern. He invariably starts slowly and 
steers badly, but appears to be so callous to such circumstance that 
by the time half-way mark is reached his opponent has either been 
overtaken by his persistent drive or is rapidly being overtaken. 
He will always remain a hard man to beat, unless there should be 
a following wind, when a lighter and more agile man might have a 
chance of defeating him. 

There were eight entries for the Grand Challenge Cup; and it 
so happened that the drawings provided for four English crews to 
race four foreigners. On July 2, at mid-day, with weather typical 
of our own summer, the Union Boat Club met the London Row- 
ing Club. Shortly after the word from the starter had been given 
the result was a foregone conclusion, the American crew jumping 
into the lead rapidly and steadily pulling farther ahead and finish- 
ing at a comfortable stroke with a margin of four lengths. Before 
this race had finished Harvard and Leander had started. At first 
Leander, rowing a slightly higher stroke, led, but only by a few 
feet; before the half-way mark was reached Harvard was level, and 
from there to the finish slowly but steadily pushed ahead, although 
constantly at a lower rate of stroking. Seen by the writer about 
300 yards from the finish, Harvard appeared to be rowing well 
within their strength at a comfortable stroke, Leander to be lurch- 
ing forward and back in evident distress, though still rowing well 
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together. It is noticeable, however, that all English crews appear 
to be rowed out long before the finish, whereas American crews 
not infrequently finish behind apparently quite fresh. The defeat 
of Leander was taken in a very philosophical manner by the Eng- 
lish. There were no excuses, but there was much comment on the 
incident, together with many suggestions as to the future, some 
reasonable, some absurd. Some were for denouncing all English 
rowing as decadent, but the majority pointed out that when first- 
class outside crews compete at Henley it would be well to get the 
home crews together earlier, evidently a most reasonable point of 
view in that the make-up of the Leander eight had become a fix- 
ture only a few days before the arrival of our crew, namely about 
ten days before the races. To an outsider it was evident that the 
English were surprised and a little dumfounded by the fact of 
four English crews being put out of the running on the first day’s 
rowing by four foreign boats. 

On the third day of the regatta, in the second round of the Grand 
Challenge Cup, Harvard met the Winnipeg Rowing Club and the 
Union Boat Club met the Mainzer Ruder Verein. Inthe former 
race Winnipeg, rowing 42 strokes, went a few feet ahead of the 
Harvard boat at the start, but by the half-mile post the latter had 
drawn up on even terms ; from there to the finish, Harvard, rowing 
a high but well-pulled-through stroke, gained inch by inch, and 
never again was headed, winning by a little less than a length in 
the fast time of 7 minutes. In the afternoon what proved to be the 
hardest-fought race of the day if not of the regatta was rowed. 
Boston and Mainz both left the stake boat at 40 strokes to the 
minute, but the former, getting a beautiful start, pulled a half length 
ahead at the first quarter mile, holding this lead for nearly the re- 
mainder of the course; a pretty spurt by the Germans near the 
finish put their boat up to within a quarter of a length, but with- 
out increasing the stroke the American crew was able to finish 
ahead by the distance of the bow canvas, also in 7 minutes flat. The 
times of the winners of these two races was identical, as also the 
times to Fawley Court (one-half distance) were the same, 3 min. 
24 sec., and as conditions were also comparable, speculation on the 
result of the final heat was intense. 

July 4, the final day of the Henley Regatta, brought forth a ver- 
itable English “crush.” In fact, the river was so packed with small 
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craft that one could have walked from bank to bank for a distance 
of a quarter mile near the finish, except for the boomed course, in 
midstream; the banks too were crowded for a distance well above 
the half-way mark. Needless to say the English crowds had come 
not so much to see the final round of the Grand Challenge as to 
witness the Stewards’ Cup Race for fours, and the race for the 
Diamond Sculls, both of which might be captured by foreigners. 
There were, however, Americans in plenty whose interests were 
concentrated in Harvard, past and present. Union started splen- 
didly and went ahead for a few feet, but at the bend in the river, 
about the first quarter mile, Harvard began to draw up, and the 
two crews passed the half mile level. Then, as in the race with 
Leander, the undergraduates drew ahead, rowing perfectly. Union 
appeared to lack the drive which had characterized their previous 
day’s work, while the Harvard boat traveled fast and smoothly. 
From the half-way mark it was evident that the younger men would 
win, and they did cross the line with a little water showing between 
the shells. The time, 7 min. 20 sec., poorer than that of the pre- 
vious day, was not bad for the conditions existing. 

Harvard’s Fourth of July this year was not only “safe and 
sane,” but also happy and memorable. She had done what no Amer- 
ican crew had ever before accomplished, and done it handsomely ; 
her methods had placed not only one but two crews in the final 
heat of the world’s most important rowing regatta, and her winning 
goes on record as the fifth foreign victory since the establishment 
of the regatta in 1839. 

Two celebrations followed the racing. The first at the Harvard 
quarters at which many of the crews, winners and losers alike, 
appeared, to drink to Harvard’s health from the Grand Challenge 
Cup. The second in London on July 6, when the crews were en- 
tertained at dinner by the Harvard Club of London, at which 
Evert J. Wendell, ’82, acted as toast-master. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by the speeches may well be imagined on this occasion ; 
notable among them, however, was that of Professor de Sumi- 
chrast, which still rang true though 3000 miles from his adopted 
alma mater ; that of Mr. Herrick, the modest guide, coach, and 
counsellor of both crews; and that of Mr. Douglass Stuart, of 
Cambridge University, who will be remembered by some as the 
stroke of the crew which defeated us in 1907. 
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The crews disbanded, feeling that they had done their share in 
cementing closer ties, personal as well as aquatic, between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


The crews rowed as follows : — 


HARVARD SECOND ’VARSITY. 





Bow. L. Saltonstall, Capt. 165 Ibs. 
J. C. Talcott, 168 
3. H. H. Meyer, 182 : 
4, H.S. Middendorf, 182 Substitutes. 
5. J. W. Middendorf, 183 L. S. Chanler 
6. D. P. Morgan, 173 H. A. Murray 
L. Curtis, 181 F. W. Busk 
Str. C. C. Lund, 169 K. B. G. Parsons 
Cox. H. Kreger, 116 L. M. Sargent 
Average weight of crew, 175.4 pounds. 
UNION BOAT CLUB, BOSTON. 
(All Harvard graduates.) 
Bow. G. Balch, °12 175 Ibs. 
2, E. Farley, ’07 161 
3. R. M. Tappan, ’07 176 , 
4, S.A. Sargent, Jr.,’10 160 Substitutes. 
5. J. E. Waid, 10 186 W. T. Gardiner, ’14 
6. L. Withington, ’11 187 L. K, Lunt 710 
7. P. Withington, Capt. ’10 185 R. F. Herrick, Jr. 16 
Str. R. W. Cutler, 712 176 J. B. Ayer, ’03 
Cox. C.T. Abeles, 13 118 I. Badger, Yale, 1913 
Average weight of crew, 175.7 pounds. 
SCULLERS. 
: (All Harvard graduates, but representing Union Boat Club.) 
P. Withington, 10, 185 Ibs. 
j W. T. Gardiner, 14, 186 
Bs J. B. Ayer, 03, 176 
James B. Ayer, ’03. 
3 ACROSS FIFTY YEARS: 1864-1914! 
: Tue glory of the Class of 1864 lies in its usualness. It represents the 
y regular product of Harvard fifty years ago. We make no larger boast. 
; There is nothing exceptional about us, putting us into prominence above 





iq classes on both our sides. Harvard was not then training experts, yet 


1 Response made for the Class of 1864 at the Commencement Exercises, June 18, 
1914, 
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then as always was sending out groups of strong, quiet, trustworthy men 
to refine and ennoble all varieties of American life. Entering 143 mem- 
bers, we graduated 99, more than a third of whom are still living. Every 
member of the Class Committee originally chosen is still serving us. A 
third of us went into law, a quarter into business, one seventh into 
teaching, one eleventh into the ministry. We had our men of literary 
inclination — Davis, Horton, Washburn, Bixby, Cummings, Sedgwick, 
some too early dead; our men on whom the public has leaned — Crocker, 
French, Olney, Sprague ; our men of scientific attainment — Fitz, Ken- 
nedy, Richardson ; our masters of education — Appleton, Fernald, Seaver ; 
our accomplished soldiers — Livermore, Stevens; our men of noble an- 
cestry — Robert Lincoln, George Washington. But what company of 
Harvard’s sons will not show just such men of light and leading? We 
prize our classmates not for the superiorities the half comprehending 
world has awarded them, but because the longer we have known them 
the more worthy we have found them of our honor and our love. 

Yet ’64 has one real preéminence, one shared by only a single other 
class. It and ’65 experienced the Civil War throughout their entire col- 
lege course. Two months after we entered College, Abraham Lincoln 
was chosen President of the United States. The following month South 
Carolina seceded, and fired on Fort Sumter a month later. When we 
graduated Grant was before Petersburg, Sheridan raiding the Shenan- 
doah, and Sherman just starting for Atlanta. Stirring times those! Early 
in our Freshman year we gave our six Southern classmates a dinner and 
sent them the next day from Cambridge to the Confederate camps. We 
who remained were uniformed, armed, drilled, and under the command 
of Lieutenant Sturgis of the Boston Cadets guarded the Arsenal on Gar- 
den Street in companies for a week at a time. Thirty-five members of 
the class served in the Northern army or navy, most of them enlisting 
as privates. Thus early did our class have its attention drawn to the pub- 
lic welfare; and the half century of reconstruction since we graduated 
has been a period of hardly less engrossing interest. 

Nor has there been a period in the history of Harvard College of more 
momentous change. During our college course we had three presidencies ; 
that of C. C. Felton for a year Andrew P. Peabody for our two inter- 
mediate years, and Thomas Hill when we were Seniors. After a brief 
space there followed the forty years of President Eliot’s magnificent 
leadership and five happy years under his brilliant and beloved succes- 
sor. Harvard University, when our class entered it, was an advanced 
High School, with only 896 students and forty teachers in all its depart- 
ments. Excepting a single study in the Junior and another in the Senior 
year, all our work was prescribed and therefore elementary. Greek and 
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Latin were required for three years, Mathematics for two. There was 
no instruction in English Literature, nor could any modern language 
count for a degree, though a year’s work on Anglo-Saxon was demanded 
of us all. There was but one course in History, one in Philosophy, three 
in text-book Science, and a half course in Economics. The opportunities 
for writing English were about the same as those for writing Latin. Few 
lectures were given, and to only two or three of our instructors did it 
occur that it was possible to interest us in our studies. 

We all know what happened when a rather vigorous young man, chosen 
President at thirty-five, broke into these absurdities. The transformation 
of Harvard from a School to a University, and the consequent vitalizing 
of education throughout the country, is one of the notable events of our 
half century. For its cautious introduction of the Elective System Har- 
vard was for many years denounced ; then, as students and riches flowed 
in, envied and covertly admired; and at last, so far as the resources of 
other colleges allowed, universally imitated and honored. Amazing is the 
public confidence and vast are the resources which the sagacious and 
daring management of Havard during this half century has brought to 
its support. Harvard has now five times the students, twenty times the 
teachers, and ten times the buildings, lands, and invested capital it had 
when we were Freshmen. And not inferior to its material growth has 
been its intellectual enlargement. As a seat of learning, it now stands 
preéminent in America and takes rank with the great universities of the 
world. The little local college which we attended is gone. Its place has 
been taken by a national university. 

But I will not end with these words, “ Nationalism,” “ Leadership,” 
without stating precisely the meaning I attach to them; for they are 
words of dangerous ambiguity. Easily they suggest proud and exclusive 
eminence. They should announce fidelity to trust and widespread help- 
fulness. And never were opportunities for Harvard helpfulness so abun- 
dant as at present. When our Class left College there were less than 
3000 living graduates of Harvard scattered throughout the land. There 
are now 22,000, with organizations in almost every state. What centers 
of intelligent influence these men are when interested not in drawing 
away students or money from other colleges to ourselves, but in con- 
tributing judicious aid to every educational effort of their own commu- 
nities. By its very eminence Harvard has ceased to be a rival of any 
other institution, and has become the strong support of all. Its office is 
to be a much needed setter of standard time. In behalf of American 
education it seeks to assemble in a single spot the best expert scholarship 
in every field of knowledge and then disinterestedly to disseminate it. 
For our graduates to fail in supplying the means for gathering and scat- 
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tering such knowledge, or for the appointing powers to put second rate 
men into professorships here, is to strike a blow at the whole company 
of colleges at whose head we stand. As leaders we must endeavor to be 
strong rather than big. Excellence we covet for ourselves in order that 
the country at large may share. May the coming half century conduct us 
again as far toward that excellence as we have already advanced since 
the primitive but happy days of 1864. 
G. H. Palmer, ’64. 





FRANCIS BISHOP HARRINGTON.! 


In the death of Dr. Francis Harrington, Boston has lost a distinguished 
surgeon, but probably the first thought of his patients is that they have 
lost a friend. At his funeral at Arlington Street Church, were many 
men and women who had personal reasons for recognizing his greatness 
in his profession, but I think that even they felt the pang of the severance 
of the human relationship before they grasped the significance of the 
other loss — the loss of a physician in whom they placed absolute trust. 
This is perhaps because his humility in regard to his own ability so im- 
pressed itself upon his friends that it was only when they considered 
him impersonally that they realized how far short of the truth was his 
own modesi estimate of himself. Friends are so content with friendship 
they do not always measure a man’s genius. So death does it for them. But 
this tribute is to the character of the man; the greatness of the surgeon 
needs no words. 

“Strong, quiet, kind people,” some one said once, “are like the air, 
and the ocean, and sunshine; we don’t attempt to say how much we value 
them.” Dr. Harrington was one of these people, “strong, quiet, kind.” 
His nature was very large, very deep and sweet and sound; his mind 
was hospitable to other people’s ideas, whether he accepted them or 
not. He respected earnestness, even when he did not agree with it. He 
was willing that his friends should differ from him radically in matters 
of opinion, requiring from them only one thing —reality. With affecta- 
tion he had no patience — any more than with cruelty or untruth. Folly 
he bore with — for he knew the weakness of human nature ; but injustice 
was intolerable to him, and unkind comments upon other people threw 
him into depressed silence. He was ready for eager discussion of princi- 
ples, but every one who knew him well will remember how quiet he grew 
when, instead of principles, people were discussed. Gossip withered and 
died in his presence. He believed that, on the whole, everybody “ meant 


1 This article originally appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript of June 20, 1914. 
Mrs. Deland has revised it for the Graduates’ Magazine. — Ep. 
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well.” It is a simple creed, perhaps, but infinitely consoling when one 
grows discouraged over human nature. He believed in God, and so he 
believed also in us. He was optimistic, but not with the easy optimism 
of ignorance — he was acquainted with grief. Once, when asked whether, 
considering everything, he thought life was worth living, his face — grown 
weary in these latter years with the burden of other people’s pain — sud- 
denly shone with absolute beauty: “ J’m sure of it/” he said. 

His humanness was manifest, even when he was a struggling young 
doctor, living down on Charles Street, and “learning,” as he used to say, 
smiling over the memory of those patientless days — “learning to play 
on the violin — during office hours!” I remember a story of those early 
days told me nearly thirty years ago by Mrs. Allen, the almoner of 
Trinity Church. There was a forlorn old woman, living in a garret of a 
tumbling tenement, back in a small, dark court at the North End; Mrs. 
Allen had found the poor soul here, sick, and sent for the young doctor — 
the “handsome young doctor,” I remember she called him, and no won- 
der ! — with his charming, candid face, clear-eyed, ruddy-cheeked, a face 
of strength and delicacy, and full of the joy of living. It was pneumonia, 
and there was a long pull to bring the old woman back to health; but by 
and by she turned the corner, and began to get well. One night, at about 
ten o’clock, Mrs. Allen (herself the kindest of souls), climbed up the many 
flights of stairs of that noisome tenement to see how old Miss P. was get- 
ting along, and when she reached the garret, behold ! the “ young doctor ” 
sitting at the bedside. 

“Ts she worse?” Mrs. Allen said anxiously. 

“ Oh, no,” said Dr. Harrington, cheerfully ; “ but I thought perhaps 
she might be lonely, so I dropped in to say how-do-you-do.” 

“T thought!” That was the reason we loved him. To poor old Miss P. 
the fact that he had saved her life was less significant than that friendly 
and unnecessary visit, made because he “ thought” of her loneliness. 

Of stories like this there is no end : another old lady —a rich and hu- 
morous and happy old woman this time, but very ill — saw him enter her 
room to consult with her own physician; “ he smiled, as he stood there in 
the doorway,” she said, —“ and I felt better!” How many people have 
felt better for that smile — benign, and humorous, and wise! Yet he was 
so wise that he knew when smiles or even words could not make the stricken 
human creature “feel better.” There was a midnight visit at the hospital, 
where a patient lay between life and death, and the quiet command to 
the wife watching with the nurse at the bedside, “Come out with me for 
a few minutes and look at the stars.” He led her out into the silence 
and peace of the wintry night, and standing on a bare and wind-swept 
hilltop, they both silently “ looked at the stars.” 
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With Dr. Harrington, the cure of the patient did not stop with the 
healing of the body. I remember his chagrin because once, when an old 
patient came to see him, he could not recall just what he had done for 
him ; he recalled him, perfectly, but not his own success in treating him. 
He was afraid that he had hurt the man’s feelings — never guessing that 
recollection of his personality meant far more to his caller, than recollec- 
tion of a particular part of his person. To be careful about other people’s 
feelings was instinctive with him; so Frank Harrington went about doing 

. » « “those little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one’s heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness and peace, 

Was low-esteeméd in his eyes.”’ 

This was his attitude to human nature at large, but especially to his 
patients. He had a genius for friendship, and his patients felt he was their 
friend. He gave them, not only his skill, but himself. When they were 
sorrowful, they went to him for comfort; when they were frightened, they 
went to him for courage ; when they suffered, they went to him for relief 
—and none were turned empty away! To Sorrow he gave his own deep 
and simple belief in the righteous purpose of the universe; to Fear, his 
superb, unfaltering courage ; to Pain, his skill — let those who have gone 
down into the shadow of death clinging to that strong hand, and by that 
hand been led back to life, tell how he gave his skill! There were no 
bounds to his generosity in giving — except the bounds of his own life. 
Spiritually, he had more and more to give as he grew older, but physi- 
cally he had less. Yet he was never too fatigued to rise up and pour his 
wealth of sympathy and power into outstretched hands — and how many 
begging hands there were! Once, when urged to have a very necessary 
operation performed upon himself without delay, he shook his head. 
“‘ Next month,” he said cheerfully ; “there are people who need me just 
now.” So, giving to those people who needed him, until the end, he died. 

Greater love hath no man than this. 


Margaret Deland. 


Francis Bishop Harrington, the son of Samuel Bishop and Caroline E. 
(Hawes) Harrington, was born at Salem, Mass., Aug. 15, 1854. After gradu- 
ating A.B. at Tufts College in 1877, he entered the Harvard Medical School, 
and took the degree of M.D. there in 1881. During 1880-81, he served as sur- 
gical house pupil at the Massachusetts General Hospital. He began practice in 
Boston in 1882; was appointed physician to the out-patient department of the 
Mass. General Hospital, April 18, 1884, and physician to the same, March 12, 
1886. His later appointments at the Hospital were visiting surgeon, April 13, 
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1894, and surgeon-in-chief, Aug. 1, 1911; he resigned the latter position on 
Feb. 4, 1914, when he was appointed surgeon. From 1889 to 1894, inclusive, Dr. 
Harrington was an assistant in clinical surgery at the Harvard Medical School, 
and from 1903 until his death he was a lecturer there. He served onthe adminis- 
trative board of theSchool; was medical adviser to the trustees of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital ; and a member of the American Surgical Association, the 
Mass. Medical Society, the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, the Obstetrical 
Society of Boston, the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, and the Bos- 
ton Medical Library. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal says he “was 
one of the best general surgeons of his day. . . . He was naturally disposed to 
state the plain truth — and this is science. . . . His own modesty and dread of 
publicity always insisted in pushing some one else forward to take the credit 
of his own work. . . . Few of the younger surgeons today know that we owe to 
Dr. Harrington the technic of ‘ walling off’ in abdominal surgery, or that it 
was he who introduced in Boston intravenous saline infusion for the relief of 
shock and hemorrhage. His work on ‘Carbolic Gangrene of the Extremities’ 
has been generally recognized in the textbooks. An ingenious device, the ‘seg- 
mented ring,’ for intestinal anastomosis, attests his originality and should be 
more widely known.” He married, Oct. 2, 1882, Miss Abbie J. Ruggles of 
Cambridge, who survives him with two daughters— Caroline E., wife of Arthur 
H. Brooks, ’91, and Ruth Harrington. Dr. Harrington died after an operation 
on June 8, 1914. He is the fourth great surgeon in the East who has recently 
died, the others being John C. Munro, ’81, Maurice Richardson, ’73, and 
Arthur T. Cabot, ’72. 





THE HARVARD-YALE RACE. 


Lone will this year’s Yale ’Varsity crew be recorded in the history of 
college boating as having won from Harvard the most remarkable race 
ever rowed on American waters. With their shells lapped over the whole 
four-mile course, and side by side much of the way, the two crews fought 
so desperately from the crack of the referee’s pistol clear to the fall of 
the finish flag, that it seemed as though some one must weaken under the 
strain. Sympathetic friends watched anxiously minute after minute expect- 
ing that some one would collapse, but no one wavered. There was neither 
faint heart nor weak body in either boat. Even the severe punishment 
of the last blinding dash for the judges’ flags tempered not a bit the 
superb courage or the perfect physical condition of those 16 picked oars- 
men. Four miles they rowed and so evenly matched were they that when 
the end came they did not know themselves who had won and who had 
lost. Nor did the thousands who had followed the struggle from the ob- 
servation trains. In silence all waited for some official announcement. 
Even Referee Meikleham had to consult with the judges at the finish. 

There were three judges, one representing the Crimson, one the Blue, 
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and the third a neutral official, whose word was to be final in case the 
other two disagreed. All three saw Yale in the lead as the two crews 
reached the line, but what the margin of victory was we shall never know 
exactly. While the three judges were unanimous in their decision that 
Yale had won the race, they did not agree at all in their estimates of the 
winner’s lead. The Harvard judge was sure that his crew had lost by 
only a very few inches. Yale’s representative was equally positive that 
the Blue had won by two feet. Mr. John McGinley, postmaster of New 
London, the neutral judge, said that his eyes measured the lead of Yale 
as about three feet. 

So Referee Meikleham announced officially that Yale had won the race 
by one fifth of a second, — not because the actual difference in time that 
it took the two eights to row the four miles was one fifth of a second, 
but because that was the smallest measure of time that the watches of the 
timekeepers could record. 

For almost 40 years Yale and Harvard have been racing annually in 
eight-oared shells. There have been many exciting and several notable 
contests on the Thames between these old rivals, but never have they 
rowed so remarkable or so thrilling a race as this one. It was not because 
of the time, since the tide made it necessary that it should be an up-river 
race, which, in advance, made any record time impossible. A favoring 
tide and a brisk stern wind made fine conditions for shell rowing, and 
Yale’s time, 21 minutes and 16 seconds, although more than a minute 
slower than the record of the New London course, was still very good 
for up-river racing. 

It is doubtful if any one save the eight boys who pulled the Blue blades 
had hopes of a victory for Yale as the two crews lined up for their long 
journey. In the morning, Harvard’s second ’Varsity crew had fairly 
sailed away from the Junior Yale eight, winning by eight boat-lengths. 
Then Harvard’s splendid Freshman eight had completely upset the ex- 
pectations of Yale, coming down to the finish flag four lengths in the 
lead. Thus Yale hopes of victory in the big race of the day had faded out 
in the hearts of all but the eight boys who believed that they were good 
enough to humble the Crimson. They had been taught by Mr. Guy 
Nickalls, the greatest amateur oarsman of all time, and had been apt 
pupils. They realized their own skill and strength and they could see 
nothing but victory. The Harvard oarsmen had every reason to expect 
that they would repeat the record of the last six years, since they could 
not appreciate that they were not quite up to the standard of their pred- 
ecessors. Through any process of reasoning, after Harvard’s two easy 
victories of the morning, it seemed a logical conclusion that the Crimson 
would make a clean sweep of the river that day. And so both crews 
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confident of victory awaited the crack of the pistol that was to send them 
away on a race in which there was to be glory enough for both winner 
and loser. 

For months there had been a never-ending discussion at New Haven 
as to the merits of the old-time tholepins and the more modern swivel 
rowlocks. It is a harmless winter pastime, but after the history that has 
been made this season it would seem that it matters not a bit whether you 
row with tholepins or swivel locks so long as you know how to row well. 
Mr. Nickalls had insisted that tholepins were worth a quarter of a length 
in getting away at the beginning of a race over a crew that used swivel 
locks. It is an interesting coincidence that the Yale shell did leap into 
the lead. It was the first time for six years that a ’Varsity eight rowing 
for the Blue had ever been a foot ahead of a Harvard crew, and for more 
than two miles and a half Yale’s shell showed the way. 

As the two eights settled down into the slower stroke of the four-mile 
pace after the sprinting start, the English-taught racers continued to 
maintain their slight lead, increasing it a little until at the end of the first 
mile the Blue was half a length in front. Then Harvard crawled up until 
only a quarter of a length measured the leader’s advantage. Almost side 
by side, they raced for two miles, Yale all the time a little in the lead, 
which varied from 15 to 35 feet as one crew or the other spurted or rested 
for a second. 

Strangely enough exactly the reverse of what had been expected was 
taking place. Harvard was pulling the lower stroke, although the Cam- 
bridge oarsmen had been coached and trained to row about 33 strokes a 
minute over the whole course. The plan at the Harvard quarters, as out- 
lined for the race, had been to keep the stroke high for the first two miles, 
thus driving Yale to the very limit of her speed in the hope of forcing the 
New Haven eight to “crack.” It had been expected that Yale would row 
at about a 32 beat, and that is exactly the stroke Appleton set for his crew. 
To the amazement of the thousands watching the great struggle from the 
two observation trains crawling up the river banks, Harvard was rowing not 
above 30 and much of the time as low as 29 strokes to the minute. The 
natural inference was that Stroke Chanler had taken Yale’s measure and, 
finding that he could keep within easy striking distance of the lead at the 
beat he was setting, he chose to row a waiting race and save his men for 
a sprinting finish. 

Those who had followed the daily practice on the Thames knew the 
truth, however. They realized just what was going on in the Harvard 
shell as they counted the stroke first at 30, then at 29, and finally down to 
28. Stroke Chanler found early in the race that the men behind him were 
not together when he ran the stroke up. The boat was “dead ”’; it had 
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no life or speed. Then, with the experience of many races he dropped 
the beat lower and lower, setting a very long stroke to get the rhythm 
and “ feeling” that comes when all eight blades are in perfect unison. 
Yale had been leading the way at an even pace of 32 to the minute, while 
Chanler had been trying to get the stroke up to a racing point, always 
dropping it again because he realized there was more speed at a lower 
point. And so when three miles of the course had been rowed the sharp 
prow of Harvard’s shell just hung on Yale’s rudder. 

Then Harvard challenged the leaders who held their full length only a 
few seconds. This time Capt. Reynold’s men were together, and with 
each sweep of the Crimson blades the trailing shell jumped up a little. 
Very, very slowly, but very, very steadily, the wonderful spurt was car- 
rying the Crimson gradually up until the two eights raced with renewed 
courage and greater speed exactly bow and bow. Then for a few seconds 
side by side they struggled for the advantage. Suddenly Harvard showed 
in front for the first time. Soon the lead of the Crimson had increased 
to perhaps ten feet. There it hung as they passed the half-mile flag with 
Yale now trailing the new leaders. The two strokes, with fine judgment, 
eased a point or two to give the men behind them a last brief breathing- 
spell before the final sprint for the finish line. 

With not more than an eighth of a mile left, Harvard was still a few 
feet out in front. Stroke Appleton had timed well the final effort of his 
crew, and with a burst of speed he drove his eight up until again the two 
shells were bow and bow. Then came the inspiring finish. First one shell 
and then the other jumped a foot or two into the lead as one crew gave 
a mighty pull through the water while the other one was reaching for 
another stroke. To the wild shrieks of mingled college cheers from the 
thousands on the observation train just above the fighting crews, and the 
roar of cannon on the fleet of yachts anchored offshore, the two eights 
slipped between the finish flags apparently exactly side by side. Instantly 
the great gathering of excited spectators was hushed to silence. Who had 
won? Only those few knew who happened to be exactly in line with the 
two white posts on the shore that mark the end of the course, and even 
they did not all agree. As the little coxswains shouted in unison, “ Let 
her run,” Stroke Appleton of the Yale eight, who soon was to be a hero, 
crumpled in his seat. He had given the last ounce there was in him for 
his college, and believing that he had lost, he did not have that exhilara- 
tion from realization of victory that outweighs the terrible weakness of 
physical exhaustion. Everybody in the Harvard boat, strangely enough, 
thought the Crimson had won, and so they were all able to overcome the 
faintness of being rowed out, and sat bolt upright. 

No other four-mile race has ever been rowed in this country when the 
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fact that one crew was pulling the blades through the water while the 
other one was reaching out for another stroke settled the question of vic- 
tory and defeat. It so happened that Yale was pulling and Harvard was 
recovering as the two shells shot past the finish flag. When Capt. Rey- 
nolds’s oarsmen finished the stroke for which they were reaching as Yale’s 
boat passed the goal, the Crimson was ahead. So it came down to one 
stroke. 

The closeness of the two crews at the finish was not the only thing that 
made this race notable among all that have been rowed between Harvard 
and Yale. One month before the day of Yale’s triumph the whole boating 
organization which loyal New Haven graduates were trying to establish, 
was hanging by a thread. Cornell had defeated Yale, bringing to the 
wearers of the Blue a great shock because they had been told by Mr. 
Nickalls that their eight was as good as an average Henley crew. Natu- 
rally many of them expected victory in the meeting with Cornell. So when 
the race became a disastrous defeat for the Blue there was consternation 
at New Haven. Capt. Denégre who, although not filling a seat in the reg- 
ular ’Varsity eight was still supreme in authority, decided to dismiss Mr. 
Nickalls and give entire charge of both crews to Mr. Eugene Giannini, 
coach of the Freshman eight. Influence and persuasion of older men, 
in fact of those who were responsible for the coming of Mr. Nickalls, 
showed the Yale captain the folly of his intentions, and the great English 
coach remained at his post. From that minute he was even more absolute 
in authority than he had been before. Under his successful coaching and 
inspiring enthusiasm the Yale oarsmen rapidly became welded into a 
racing eight good enough, as the test proved, to stay to the very end of 
a killing race and then to win it by the narrowest margin on record. 

It is interesting to remember also that the coach of the New Haven 
Freshman eight, Mr. Giannini, who came so near to finishing the season 
in charge of the ’Varsity crew also, was not so successful in his work as 
Mr. Nickalls proved to be. The Yale freshmen were badly defeated, al- 
though during their practice weeks on the Thames they were considered 
at their quarters to be unbeatable. Mr. Nickalls has given a good start 
to the rehabilitation of Yale’s disorganized rowing system, but this not- 
able victory of the Blue should not cause Harvard men any anxiety. They 
should remember the record of Harvard’s second crew at Henley, when 
the style taught so successfully for ten years by James Wray swept the 
Crimson to victory on the English Thames, and brought to Cambridge 
the greatest rowing trophy in the world. 

All through the year Coach Wray had been sifting the candidates for 
these two eights, changing them from boat to boat and testing the speed 
of the rival shells by frequent brushes, until finally he decided that he had 
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picked for the ’Varsity crew the eight men best fitted for a four-mile 
contest. Those left became the second crew, not because they were all 
poorer oarsmen, but because they did not seem to be so well equipped 
physically for the strain of the longer race. From the day that the Har- 
vard squad arrived at New London until the end of their training it was 
perfectly apparent to those who followed the practice that the ’Varsity 
crew did not row quite so well as the previous eights taught by Coach 
Wray. The best proof that this crew was not quite up to the standard of 
recent years was demonstrated in the race itself. All who witnessed the 
exciting contest marveled that the Cambridge oarsmen rowed most of 
the time less than 30 strokes a minute. Not knowing the reason for this 
apparent willingness to row a low stroke, many have been quick to accept 
the unfair suggestion that the boys in the Harvard crew had decided to 
row a waiting race, confident in their own ability to take the lead when- 
ever the inspiration came. On the contrary, the Harvard crew was not 
rowing well enough to keep the stroke up to the point that has brought 
victory to the Crimson for six years without a break. The men simply 
were not well enough together to get speed out of a high stroke. 

Those who followed closely the development of Harvard’s so-called 
Henley crew after it took up its practice at New London, and many others 
who watched the fine exhibition given by this eight which romped so 
easily away from its Yale rival, believed that the second crew was the 
best one seen on the American Thames this year. This conviction was 
confirmed by the victories of Harvard’s remarkable rowing on the Eng- 
lish Thames. 

For many years Mr. Robert F. Herrick, 90, has been a great factor 
in Harvard’s rowing successes as chairman of the committee of graduates 
responsible to the alumni for the sport at Cambridge. Now he has added 
to his previous usefulness by becoming a successful coach. For it was Mr. 
Herrick who took charge of the second ’Varsity crew in its last month of 
preparation for the trip to England. Under his wise handling, which con- 
sisted more of advice and tactful management than of technical instrue- 
tion, he was able to keep his crew constantly improving until the last day 
of the Henley Regatta, which brought to Harvard and America rowing 
honors never before won by this country. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY EIGHT. 





Bow? Q. Reynolds, ’14 (Capt.), Montelair, N.J. 24 6.014 164 
2. W. 'T. Gardiner, ’14, Gardiner, Me. 22 5.11 185 
3. E. W. Soucy, 716, Boston 21 5.114 176 


4. B. Harwood, '15, Newton 
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5. C. E, Schall, ’16, New York 
6. K. B. G. Parson, ’16, Providence, R.I. 
7. H. A. Murray, ’15, New York 

Str. L. S. Chanler, ’14, New York 

Cox. L. M. Sargent, ’16, Brookline 
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Average weight of eight, 175 pounds. 


YALE UNIVERSITY EIGHT. 
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eth Low, 2d, 716, New York 

. B. Meyer, ’14S., Great Neck, L.I. 

. R. Titus, 714S., ‘Mesnenk:, NJ. 
Sheldon, ie. °15S., Savannah 


Rogers, ’14, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
. H. McHenry, 714, Baltimore 
. A. Appleton, 714, New York 
. McLane, Jr. oe 16, Garrison, Md. 
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. D. Sturtevant, ’15S., Washington, D.C, 
ay OR 


iene weight of eight, 170} pounds. 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


YALE. 
Half Mile 2m., 12s. 
One Mile 5m., 08s. 
13 Miles. 7m., 59s. 
Two Miles 10m., 30s, 
23 Miles 13m., 064s. 
Three Miles 15m., 59s. 
34 Miles 18m., 33s. 


Four Miles 2im., 16s. 


HARVARD, 
2m., 14s. 
5m., 11s. 
8m., 01s. 
10m., 12s. 
13m., 104s. 
16m., 01s. 
18m., 324s, 
21m., 16 1-5s. 


Course, upstream; Harvard rowed on the East side. Referee: W. A. Meikleham. 
Judges at finish: Harold A. Swan, ’15, Harvard; D. C. Elkins, ’16, Yale; and John 


William D. Sullivan, ’83. 


McGinley, the postmaster of New London, neutral. 
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ANOTHER HARVARD FAMILY: 


THE LAWRENCES. 


[In the Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1914 (pp. 598-600), Mr. C. P. Ware, 62, gave 


alist of the descendants of Dr. Henry Ware, H. C. 


1785, who have received degrees 


in course at Harvard. They numbered 54. In this issue, the Magazine prints a similar 
list of the Harvard descendants of Major Samuel Lawrence of Groton. They number 


54. — Ep.] 
JoHun LAwRENCE, of Wissett, County of 


Suffolk, England, came to 


this country about the year 1630, and settled at Watertown, Massachu- 


setts. In 1662 he became a resident of Groton. 
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Major Samuel Lawrence, of the fifth generation from John the emi- 
grant, was the son of Captain Amos and Abigail (Abbott) Lawrence. 
Both of his parents were natives of Lexington. He was born at Groton, 
April 24, 1754, and his early years were passed upon his father’s farm 
in that town. When the news of the Lexington fight was received, Samuel 
Lawrence left his plough in the field, and mounting a horse, hastened to 
notify the minute-men in his circuit. Soon after midday, on the eventful 
19th of April, 1775, the two Groton companies were on the march; and 
that same evening, which marked the commencement of the siege, the 
Middlesex minute-men reached Cambridge, and were assigned the duty 
of guarding the roads which lead to Boston. Samuel Lawrence, then 
21 years of age, was a member of Col. William Prescott’s regiment, 
nd assisted in forming the breastwork and redoubt on Breed’s Hill 
during the evening of June 16 and the following night. At the battle 
of Bunker Hill he was slightly wounded on the arm by a spent grape- 
shot, and a bullet passed through his hat. Major Lawrence was in active 
military service for three years during the Revolution. 

In July, 1777, having obtained a brief furlough, he was married at 
Groton to Susannah Parker of Concord. While the wedding ceremony 
was in progress, an alarm-bell summoned all soldiers to their posts, and 
within an hour the bridegroom was on the way to rejoin his regiment. 
Samuel Lawrence was a farmer, well-to-do, though never affluent. He was 
one of the founders of Groton Academy. This institution was afterwards 
liberally endowed by two of his sons, and was then given the name of 
Lawrence Academy. His five sons, Luther, William, Amos, Abbott, and 
Samuel were prominently identified with the manufacturing interests of 
New England. 


SEVEN CHILDREN OF MAJOR SAMUEL LAWRENCE OF GROTON. 
(1754-1827). 


1, Luther Lawrence, 1801. (1778-1839.) 
Catherine Z.=Charles T. Appleton. 
Elizabeth Z. Appleton=Charles P. Ware. 
Henry Ware, 1893. 
Helen LZ. Appleton=John G. Brooks. 
Lawrence G. Brooks, 1902. 
Rufus Bigelow L., 1834. 


2. William Lawrence. (1783-1848.) 
Susan E. L.=W. W. Tucker. 

Lawrence Tucker, 1865. 

Alanson Tucker, 1872. 
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Harriet B. L.=Seth E. Sprague. 
William Z. Sprague, 1871. 
Charles F. Sprague, 1879. 
Richard Sprague, 1881. 

Fanny L.=Henry A. Whitney. 
Joseph C. Whitney, 1878. 
Henry L. Whitney, 1910. 
Elizabeth Whitney =J. J. Minot. 

George R. Minot, 1908. 
James J. Minot, 1913. 


3. Amos Lawrence. (1786-1852.) 
William R. Z., m 1845. 
Arthur Z., 1863. 
Wn. Richards Z., 1901. 
Robert M. Z., 1869. 
Amos Adams L., 1835. 
Sarah Z.= Peter C. Brooks. 
Eleanor Brooks= Richard M. Saltonstall. 
Leverett Saltonstall, 1914. 
Lawrence Brooks, 1891. 
Amory A. Z., 1870. 
Amos Amory L., 1896. 
John Silsbee Z., 1901. 
William Z., 1871. 
Wm. Appleton Z., 1911. 
Hetty S. Z.= Frederic Cunningham. 
Frederic Cunningham, 1911. 
Harriett D. L.= Augustus Hemenway. 
Augustus Hemenway, 1905. 
Susannah Lawrence=Charles Mason. 
Susan LZ. Mason=F. E. Oliver, M.D. 
Andrew Oliver, 1891. 
Amos ZL. Mason, 1863. 
Mary Mason= Howard Stockton. 
Lawrence M. Stockton, 1891. 
Philip Stockton, 1896. 
Howard Stockton, 1905. 
Sarah Mason= Hasket Derby. 
George S. Derby, 1896. 
Stephen H. Derby, 1899. | 
Augustine Derby, 1903. 
Arthur LZ. Derby, 1905. 
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4, Mary Lawrence (1790-1860) =Samuel Woodbury. 
Sarah LZ. Woodbury = David Fosdick, Jr. 
Frederick Fosdick. 
Frederick W. Fosdick, 7 1901. 


5. Abbott Lawrence, h 1854. (1792-1855.) 
Annie B. L.= Benjamin S. Rotch. 
Arthur Rotch, 1871. 
Abbott Z. Rotch, 2 1901. 
James L., 1840. 
James L., 1874. 3 
James L., 1901. ; 
Richard L., 1902. « 
Gertrude L.=J. Endicott Peabody. 
Harold Peabody, 1904. a 
Timothy Bigelow L., 1846. BS 
Abbott Z., 1849. 
Abbott Z., 1875. 


John L., 1885. ‘ 
Katharine Bigelow Z.= Augustus Lowell. 3 
Percival Lowell, 1876. Be 


Abbott Z. Lowell, 1877. 
Katharine Lowell = Alfred Roosevelt. 
James Alfred Roosevelt, 1907. 
Elizabeth Lowell= Wm. Lowell Putnam. 
George Putnam, 1910. 
6. Eliza Lawrence ((1796-1874) =Joshua Green. 
Samuel Abbott Green, 1851. 
7. Samuel Lawrence (1801-1880). 
George Lawrence, 1859. 
Mary Nisbet Z.=M. G. Haughton. 
Perey D. Haughton. 1899. 
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Robert M. Lawrence, ’69. 
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WHY A STUDENT SHOULD CHOOSE HARVARD? 


Wuart reasons can be given to an intelligent and ambitious young 
American for choosing Harvard University as his university ? There are 
hundreds of colleges and universities in the United States. Why should 
the graduate of a good high school, an academy, or a private school think 
of going to Harvard rather than to some neighboring college or univer- 
sity, or to some institution supported by his religious denomination, or to 
one supported by his state or his city? The reasons are many and vari- 
ous ; so that to state them even concisely needs some space. 

1. Harvard College is the oldest college in the country, having been 
established in 1636; and it was the first of the American colleges to ex- 
pand into 2 university. It was founded in liberty-loving Massachusetts at 
a time when the ministers were the ruling class, and the whole commu- 
nity knew that their ministers ought to be well educated. For the first 
fourteen years its government was experimental, or provisional; but 
in 1650 a charter was granted to Harvard College which established a 
primary governing board—the Corporation—consisting of seven men 
authorized to elect their successors, and to make orders for carrying on 
the work of the college as they shall see fit, “ provided the said orders be 
allowed by the Overseers.” The constitution of the Overseers has been 
frequently changed since the Board was first established in 1636, but it 
has always been an influential and serviceable body. Since 1866 the 
members of the Board have been elected by the graduates of the College 
in classes of five, each class to serve six years. The President and Treas- 
urer of the University are ex-officio members of this Board. The Board 
has all powers of inspection and criticism, and a veto on important acts 
of the Corporation, except financial acts. It keeps the institution in touch 
with the large body of graduates and with the educated public. This con- 
stitution or government is the best in the entire country for a university. 
It has worked admirably for two hundred and sixty-three years, but never 
so well as in the last fifty years. The members of the two Boards are 
selected intelligently, represent a large variety of influential professions 
and occupations, and acquire precious experience. They are always in- 
tensely interested in the University, and put into the service they render 
it a deal of love and gratitude. The service of the Fellows of the Corpo- 
ration is unpaid, but has been considered highly honorable for eight gener- 
ations in Massachusetts. 

1 This article was written to serve as a preface to ‘‘ Harvard of To-day,” a compila- 


tion edited by J. B. Langstaff, ’14, and issued by the Harvard Federation of Territo- 
rial Clubs. It is reprinted here by permission. — Ep, 
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2. Harvard University has great possessions. It has more than twenty- 
five millions of dollars well invested for yielding a cash income. It has 
more than eighty acres of land in Cambridge, with numerous buildings 
of brick and stone. In southwestern Boston it owns three hundred acres 
of land devoted to agricultural and horticultural purposes, including an 
admirable Arboretum of over two hundred acres. It has in Cambridge 
an admirably equipped Observatory, a Botanic Garden and Herbarium, 
a great Museum of Natural History, Geology, and Archaeology, a Sem- 
itie Museum, a Germanic Museum, and laboratories of all sorts for the 
study of the natural and physical sciences. It has in Boston a Medical 
School equipped with every facility for teaching medicine and for con- 
ducting medical research ; and this Medical School is surrounded by a 
group of hospitals which furnish the Professors of the School with ample 
and varied opportunities for giving clinical instruction. Associated with 
this Medical School is a perfectly equipped Dental School. The Univer- 
sity possesses good Laboratories for Engineering and Mining, and a large 
estate at Squam Lake, New Hampshire, which is devoted to the use of 
an Engineering Camp for three months of the summer. In Petersham, 
Massachusetts, it possesses two thousand acres of forest, where practical 
forestry is taught under highly favorable conditions. But the greatest 
possessions of Harvard University, considered as a permanent place of 
academic and professional instruction during an indefinite future, are its 
great collections of books. The three most important libraries are in 
Cambridge at the central seat of the University — the General Library, 
for the accommodation of which a new building is now being erected with 
every possible convenience for the storage and ready use of millions of 
books ; the Law Library, which is certainly the most comprehensive and 
serviceable in the country, and the two Libraries of Theology, that of the 
Harvard Divinity School and that of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
now united under one direction in the new Andover building. 

3. Harvard University undertakes to prepare young men for all the 
professions, including the traditional liberal professions, all the new sci- 
entific professions, and all the higher walks of business. It maintains 
courses of instruction both elementary and advanced in all subjects of 
learning, both in subjects for which there is an active demand, and in 
those which interest but few students. In 1912-13 it maintained seven 
hundred and seventy-four teachers, of whom one hundred and forty-two 
were full Professors, In that year it employed one teacher for every seven 
students, not counting as teachers preachers, curators, and library officers, 
or administrative officers. The election of the Professors and Assistant 
Professors is made by the Corporation and Board of Overseers; but the 
selection and nomination are practically made by the President, in con- 
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sultation with the principal teachers in the Department with which the 
new Professor is to be connected. The selection of Professors is not af- 
fected by any political, denominational, or local considerations. The scale 
of salaries is reasonably high in relation to the scale of living among the 
Professors in Cambridge and Boston; and every experienced teacher in 
the University enjoys perfect academic freedom. The University main- 
tains a liberal pension system which antedates the pension system estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation. In consequence, the service of Har- 
vard University is generally considered desirable by professional teachers ; 
so that as a rule teachers desired by Harvard University can be drawn 
from the service of other universities or colleges to that of Harvard. 
There have been in recent years many forcible illustrations of this fact. 
A large proportion of the full Professors of Harvard University turn out 
to be men productive in literature, or science, pure or applied. They ex- 
hibit, besides zeal in teaching, eagerness for research and authorship. 
Harvard University, therefore, possesses all the means and apparatus of 
modern education, a large body of highly trained and effective teachers, 
well selected for present purposes, and likely to be well selected in time 
to come. 

4, Harvard University attracts more than four thousand regular stu- 
dents each year, exclusive of Extension students and students in the 
Summer Schools. Of this total, four-sevenths come from New England. 
The other three-sevenths are distributed among all the other States of the 
Union and twenty-nine foreign countries. The foreign countries include 
eight Eastern countries, Far and Near; and from these countries there 
came in 1912-13 thirty-seven students. It is an advantage to the Univer- 
sity that four-sevenths of its students come from New England ; because 
that is the part of the United States in which good systems of education 
have been longest established, and in which literature, science, and art 
have been longest cultivated ; but it is also a great advantage to the Uni- 
versity that students come to it in large numbers from all parts of the 
United States and from many other parts of the world. To belong to a 
selected body of youth representing such a variety of religions, govern- 
ments, and industrial and social conditions is a useful part of the educa- 
tion of any young American between eighteen and twenty-five. The sons 
of Harvard come from all parts of the earth, and they scatter to all parts; 
and wherever they live, east or west, north or south, they can establish 
connections with other Harvard men, older or younger than themselves, 
and find in such connections welcome support in their own undertakings 
and aspirations. 

5. The graduates of Harvard University are well organized in Har- 
vard Clubs and Harvard Professional Clubs — united in the Associated 
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Harvard Clubs — in all the principal cities of the United States, and in 
many foreign cities ; and these Clubs make themselves very serviceable to 
the home University, and to young graduates who go as strangers into 
communities new to them, where the immediate support of a friendly 
group of older residents is of real value to the neweomer. The Univer- 
sity and the Alumni Association maintain for graduates and undergradu- 
ates Employment Bureaus, and in securing employment, or promotion, 
or profitable transfers for young Harvard men these Bureaus utilize the 
friendly interest of the officers and members of the numerous Harvard 
Clubs. 

6. The University possesses a large number of funds the income of 
which is applicable to the maintenance of poor students. These aids are 
reserved for students who need pecuniary support in winning their edu- 
cation, and are allotted only to young men of proved capacity and decided 
promise. Such aids are desirable at Harvard in all Departments ; because 
every student is required to pay a tuition fee, which varies in the differ- 
ent departments from a hundred and fifty dollars to two hundred dollars 
a year, a fee which does not pay more than half the actual cost of educat- 
ing the average student. The scholarships and fellowships are applied to 
the payment of this fee first, and the balance to the board and lodgings of 
the student. Hundreds of young men are at all times members of Harvard 
University who could not be there were it not for these pecuniary aids ; 
but in addition, hundreds of young men are always in attendance at the 
University who support themselves wholly or in part, because a large 
variety of employments is open to members of the University who desire 
to earn their living while students. Fully one-quarter of all the students 
at any moment connected with the University are men who either hold a 
scholarship or fellowship, or who are earning their livelihood while they 
study. It follows that among the students of Harvard University every 
variety of family life and every sort of social and industrial condition are 
represented. A full quarter of all the students might properly be called 
poor; perhaps an eighth belong to families that might fairly be called 
rich; and the other five-eighths come from families that are neither rich 
nor poor. In this diversified body the true democratic spirit prevails in 
high degree. Three-quarters of the undergraduates belong to a large club 
ealled the Harvard Union, in which the annual fee is ten dollars. Most 
of the other quarter would like to belong to it, but cannot because they 
have more urgent uses for the ten dollars. In filling Class offices, the 
athletic teams, and the editorial boards of the various magazines, no at- 
tention whatever is paid to the pecuniary circumstances of the candidates. 
There exist, of course, among so large a body of young men numerous 
small social sets composed of young men of like tastes and capacities in 
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expenditure, and these sets control different small clubs for social pur- 
poses. Some of these clubs are so expensive that none but rich men’s 
sons can belong to them, just as in the wider society of many American 
cities clubs for rich men only exist; but far the greater number of these 
social college clubs are accessible to men of moderate means. A majority 
of the students at any one time belong to none of them, and get along 
very happily without them. The general tone, or spirit, of the body of 
Harvard students is not only demogratic in the best sense of that term, 
but it is highly altruistic. They are bent on becoming serviceable men in 
whatever walk of life they ultimately find themselves. As a rule, too, 
they imbibe that spirit of liberty, both civil and religious, which has char- 
acterized the institution from its foundation, and characterizes it today. 
It is an individualistic, liberal spirit which, however, accepts the princi- 
ple that when the interests of the individual collide with the interests of 
the collective mass, the individual interests must yield to the collective. 
Harvard University is one of the most advantageous universities in the 
whole country for a poor student whose family is unable to pay for his 
education. The necessary expenses at the University are the tuition fee 
—a hundred and fifty dollars in the majority of the Departments, with 
moderate extra fees for courses in science laboratories, and for summer 
courses; the rent of a room at from thirty dollars upward for one stu- 
dent, and a charge for board which varies widely according to the de- 
sires and needs of the student. In one of the large Dining-Halls a student 
pays for just what he orders by the plate, and he may go to the Hall 
three times a day, or for three meals a week if he prefer. He may board 
himself in his room, or he may take some meals at his room, and others 
at the Hall. Each student can determine for himself and in accordance 
with his own habits the cost of his clothing. A common estimate of the 
cost of spending a year at Harvard University is four hundred and fifty 
dollars; but scores of students accomplish it every year for less money. 
The reasons that the University is so advantageous to the poor student 
are two, — first, the large number of scholarships and other aids for poor 
students ; and, secondly, the many and varied employments which Boston 
and Cambridge supply for students who wish to earn a portion or the 
whole of their annual charges. Not many years ago a young man wholly 
dependent on his own resources, who was an unusually skilful stenog- 
rapher and typewriter, worked three years in a large department store in 
a Western city, in order to lay up the money which he thought would be 
necessary to carry him through the Harvard Law School. A few weeks’ 
experience at the University satisfied him that he might better have spent 
those three years in Harvard College before going to the Law School — 
that is, he could easily have earned his way through Harvard College 
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and the Harvard Law School. That young man has now occupied for 
several years a distinguished and well-paid post in the service of a foreign 
country, and is not yet in his prime. Many young men who acquired skill 
as teachers during their early undergraduate years have laid up money 
while they were students at Harvard, or contributed considerably to the 
support of their families, all the time standing high in their college or 
professional school work. Of course, none but men of sound health, good 
habits, and some knowledge of personal hygiene can accomplish safely 
such double tasks. 

7. The athletic sports are highly organized in Harvard University, and 
are usually maintained without resort to contributions from undergradu- 
ates, the gate money taken at football and baseball games supporting all 
the other major sports and all the minor sports. The variety of sports is 
great ; so that the individual student has a wide choice, and a large ma- 
jority of the students enlist in some sport or other. The success of the 
several teams is, of course, variable from year to year; but on the average 
and in the long run Harvard University gets its full share of victory. 

In regard to student publications, musical and dramatic organizations, 
and debating, the opportunities at Harvard are ample for any young man 
whose tastes and capacities lead him in any one of these directions. The 
University is just erecting a building devoted exclusively to instruction 
in music and to musical entertainments. The intellectual as well as the 
bodily sports are fostered by all sorts of tournaments, competitions, and 
prizes. 

8. The professional schools of Harvard University comprise not only 
the Schools of Divinity, Law, and Medicine, and Dentistry, but Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences, of Business Administration, of Applied 
Science, and of Medicine. Each of these Schools undertakes to furnish a 
thorough training for the corresponding profession or professions, and 
each is thoroughly equipped for its own characteristic work. The largest 
of these Schools is the Law School, to which students resort from a large 
number of other colleges and universities. Thus, in 1912-13 the number 
of colleges represented in the Law School was one hundred and thirty- 
one, among which were several of the most important colleges in the 
East — for example, Brown University, represented by 22 students; 
Dartmouth College by 36; Princeton University by 66; Williams Col- 
lege by 12; and Yale University by 74. The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration is the newest of these professional schools, having 
been established in 1908. In 1912-13 this School had 102 students drawn 
from 22 states, and 5 students from four foreign countries, namely, Japan, 
France, China, and Canada. 

Harvard University maintains a Chapel in which daily morning prayers 
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and Sunday morning services are conducted, and a Board of five Preach- 
ers which always contains representatives of several different denomina- 
tions. Attendance at Chapel has been voluntary since 1886, but all the 
services are well attended, and a strong religious spirit prevails among 
the attendants. The University also maintains a Divinity or Theological 
School in which various denominations are represented among both the 
teachers and the students. This School not only provides for the scien- 
tific study of the usual theological subjects, but also prepares young men 
for the practical work of the ministry. The attitude of the University 
toward the different denominations of Christians being one of complete 
toleration, it cannot sympathize with any exclusive dogma, ritual, or pol- 
ity, and inevitably prefers the freedom of the church polity called Congre- 
gational — a natural feeling in an institution which was founded by 
Congregationalists, and was carried on exclusively by that denomination 
for a century and a half. The Phillips Brooks House is the centre of the 
students’ religious and philanthropic activities. The House is used by dif- 
ferent students’ societies, each of which is standing for some definite re- 
ligious doctrine or ideal, but all of which are codperating in social service. 
Among these societies are the St. Paul’s Catholic Club, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Christian Association, the St. Paul’s Society for students who be- 
long to the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Harvard-Andover Divinity 
Club, the Menorah Society (Jewish), and the Harvard Mission. What- 
ever the religious nurture of the young newcomer to the University may 
have been, he will surely find an appropriate religious organization among 
the students, and a church of his family’s faith ready to welcome him. 
The Boston churches as well as those of Cambridge make students wel- 
come. 

During the first hundred and seventy-four years of the existence of 
Harvard University, it was fostered by the Colony, Province, and State 
by contributions to the cost of buildings and small appropriations of money 
toward its annual expenses. Since 1810, however, Massachusetts has made 
no direct contributions to Harvard ; so that the University has relied ex- 
clusively on students’ fees, the income of endowments derived from priv- 
ate persons, and gifts for immediate use. It appears from the experience 
of the last hundred years that these methods of support, combined with 
the privilege of exemption from taxation, can be trusted in this country 
to maintain an institution of the first class generation after generation ; 
and that the graduates of such an institution can hold their own in regard 
to professional success and public serviceableness in competition with the 
graduates of any other institution of higher education however supported. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
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PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


DurinG May and June, comment was made by various graduates on 
the type of alumni suggested by the nominating committee of the Alumni 
Association for candidates for the Board of Overseers. The criticism 
might be classified under two heads. One set of critics complained that 
the Board was monopolized by “ lawyers and business men ” ; another 
urged that the Overseers ought to be drawn from the political, social and 
economic Radicals, who represent “forward ” movements of the day. 

In the tollowing list of the Board of Overseers, for the last academic 
year, the members are arranged chronologically by classes, and a brief 
statement of their occupation is given, and their residence is added. 


1853. Charles W. Eliot: ex-President of Harvard; educator. Cambridge. 
1857. John D. Long: ex-Governor of Massachusetts ; ex-Secretary of the Navy ; law- 
yer. Hingham. 
1863. Francis L. Higginson: banker. Boston. 
1863. John C. Warren: physician. Boston. 
1864. George H. Palmer: professor. Cambridge. 
1864, William L. Richardson: physician. Boston. 
1868. Moses Williams: financier. Boston. 
1868. Frederic C. Shattuck: physician. Boston. 
1869, Augustus E. Willson: ex-Governor of Kentucky ; lawyer. Louisville, Ky. 
1871. Henry C. Lodge: U.S. Senator; historian. Washington, D.C. 
1873. Robert Grant: judge of probate court ; man of letters. Boston. 
1874. George Wigglesworth: financier. Boston. 
1875. Frederick P. Fish: lawyer. Boston. 
*1879. Harlan P. Amen: principal Phillips Academy. Exeter, N. H. 
1879. Francis J. Swayze: judge of New Jersey Supreme Court. Newark, N. J. 
1879. George v. L. Meyer: ex-ambassador ; ex-Postmaster-general ; ex-Secretary of 
Navy ; financier. Hamilton. 
1880. Theodore Roosevelt : ex-President U.S.; colonel; traveler; author; editor. 
New York. 
1881. George A. Gordon: clergyman; author. Boston. 
1881. Abbot L. Mills: financier. Portland, Ore. 
1881. Howard Elliott: railroad president. Boston. 
1881. William R. Thayer: historian; editor. Cambridge. 
1882. Owen Wister: author. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1884. Lawrence Sexton: lawyer. New York. 
1885. Frederic A. Delano: railroad president. Chicago, Ill. 
1886. William C. Boyden: lawyer. Chicago, Il. 
1888. William Rand, Jr.: lawyer. New York. 
1889, John P. Morgan: financier. New York. 
' 1892. Thomas W. Lamont: financier. New York. 
1893. Louis A. Frothingham: lawyer. Boston. 
1897. Langdon P. Marvin: lawyer. New York. 


. From this it appears that of the 30 Overseers 16 resided in Greater 
Boston — Eliot, Long, Higginson, Warren, Palmer, Richardson, Wil- 
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liams, Shattuck, Grant, Wigglesworth, Fish, Meyer, Gordon, Elliott, 
Thayer, and Frothingham. Of the 14 from a distance, 6 — Roosevelt, 
Sexton, Rand, Morgan, Lamont and Marvin—came from New York; 
2— Delano and Boyden — from Chicago; Wister from Philadelphia ; 
Swayze from Newark, N.J.; Lodge from Washington; Willson from 
Louisville, Ky.; Mills from Portland, Ore.; and Amen from Exeter, 
N. H. 

The occupations were as follows: 9 lawyers — Long, Williams, Will- 
son, Fish, Sexton, Boyden, Rand, Frothingham, Marvin; 6 financiers 
(including bankers and trustees) Higginson, Wigglesworth, Meyer, Mills, 
Morgan, Lamont; 3 physicians — Warren, Richardson, Shattuck; 3 
educators — Eliot, Palmer, Amen; 2 judges — Grant, Swayze; 2 states- 
men — Lodge, Roosevelt; 2 railroad presidents — Elliott, Delano; 2 
authors — Thayer, Wister ; 1 clergyman — Gordon. 

In several cases, the classification is necessarily partial. Messrs. Long, 
Willson, Meyer, Roosevelt and Frothingham, for instance, might be 
classed among holders of public office ; Judge Grant might be claimed by 
the authors; and Messrs. Wigglesworth and Wister by the lawyers; or 
Mr. Roosevelt might be placed in a group by himself. 

One other point in regard to the Board of Overseers may be mentioned 
here — its maturity. On Commencement, 1914, the 30 members had been 
out of College over 37 years on an average. This means that the aver- 
age age of the members was between 58 and 59 years. The oldest was 
over 80; the youngest was nearly 38; 5 were in the seventies; 6 were 
in the sixties; 13 were in the fifties ; and 4 were in the forties. 





NEEDED: A SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY. 


[Current interest in the shortcomings of our diplomatic service, has led to the sug- 
gestion that the University might add a School of Diplomacy to its equipment. The 
Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine requested ex-Ambassador Guild to give his views on 
this subject, which are contained in the following article. Ep. ] 

Tue War with Spain, a war won with less bloodshed than any war in 
history, had a greater effect in the transformation of the United States 
than any war waged by this country except two. In fact as far as our 
foreign relations are concerned it had a greater effect than either the 
American Revolution or the War for the Union. The Revolution made 
us a nation, the War for the Union made us a free nation, but we were 
isolated, apart, with no daily interest in the affairs of the world till the 
Spanish War forced us into the place of a World Power with the duties 
and responsibilities of the White Man’s Burden, as aptly described by 
Mr. Kipling to commemorate that acknowledged fact. 
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Up to that time our American amateur diplomacy had done more than 

well enough. In such crises as did occur our ablest men were sent to the 
place in question and we have every reason to be proud of their action. 
Today, however, our diplomatic service is a joke among the nations, not 
because the men sent out as ambassadors are corrupt or ignorant, or even 
boors, but because our new responsibilities demand in our foreign missions 
daily attention, daily reports, constant watchfulness, and by experts. 
' How many Americans know that the control of Spitzbergen is an 
American question, thanks to American discoveries and investments 
there ? How many Americans know that it is a matter of vital interest 
to us whether Russia or Germany controls railroad access to Persia? 
How many Americans know that our fisheries are menaced by a propo- 
sition to extend each nation’s control of the ocean from the conventional 
three-mile limit to an eight-mile limit? Strange as it may seem, any one 
of these three questions is really of more importance to the future of our 
country than even Mr. Bird’s refusal to run again as the Progresssive 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. 

The American public does not yet appreciate the fact that such actions 
as “twisting the British lion’s tail” as we did in the old days with im- 
punity during the Fenian raids, is no longer safe. It does not yet under- 
stand that, for example, our need of foreign markets if we would keep 
our factories running, should, if no better reason suggests itself, enforce 
caution before we needlessly prostitute our cordial relations with friendly 
nations to secure this or that line of votes at home for this or that candi- 
date. So little do Americans today appreciate the importance of our for- 
eign relations, as under changed conditions they actually are, that the 
elopement of a chauffeur with his master’s daughter occupies more space 
in the press than the daily menace to peace in the Pacific or the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese Empire and the absolute destruction of the 
once all-dominating American prestige in the Far East. 

The work we have to do can no longer be done in the conventional ap- 
pointment to diplomatic posts of business men of large fortunes, — usually to 
please the social ambitions of their wives,—but hopelessly ignorant of foreign 
languages, of foreign customs, of foreign law. We must have a perma- 
nent diplomatic corps as far removed from politics as the Army and the 
Navy, with adequate pay, with appropriate quarters in foreign cities, and 
with regular promotion from rank to rank for efficiency and for efficiency 
only. We are now a World Power, with duties no longer to our own 
hemisphere only but to the world. We must govern ourselves accordingly. 

Before my service as Special Ambassador in Mexico or as Ambassador 
in Russia, while conversing with President Lowell on the general subject, 
he suggested a National Diplomatic School modeled on West Point or 
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Annapolis. I thought that scheme wise at the time. In the light of practi- 
cal experience in two countries as widely different as Mexico and Russia, 
I am deeply convinced that his suggestion as to training for a diplomatic 
eareer for Americans is not only a wise course but the only course. 

American diplomacy, today, if we are to hold our own with the rest, 
must cease to be the avocation of the idle rich. It must be seriously under- 
taken, as in every other nation, as a vocation, as a professional career 
and the path to serve his country in it must be made as accessible to the 
poorest boy in the country as to the son of the millionaire. 

The changes of the 19th century were so tremendous that our flag, in 
1781 the youngest, is now, excepting Denmark’s, Holland’s, and Russia’s, 
the oldest flag that floats, yet we still cling, as far as the Department of 
State is concerned, to customs and laws and methods of thought of the 
times of our Revolution. We call ourselves a young and virile republic, 
but as far as our diplomatic service is concerned we might almost be 
called the Rip Van Winkle of the nations. 

We are the richest nation in the world, yet we have so failed to keep 
pace with changed conditions that neither Samuel Adams nor Benjamin 
Franklin could today afford to arcept or maintain any permanent post 
abroad as the representative of the United States. 

The reforms now needed are, it seems to me, including a National 
School of Diplomacy, to be classified under five heads, and in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. A permanent basis of appointment and promotion, as in the Army 
and Navy, opening, as in other countries, the diplomatic and consular 
service as a life career. 

2. Remuneration on a scale permitting the expenditure requisite for 
the adequate fulfillment of the demands of the post assigned. 

3. The acquisition as permanent property of the United States in for- 
eign cities of appropriate buildings for consular and diplomatic work. 

4. A national school, modeled on West Point and Annapolis and like 
them open to the youth of the whole nation through appointment by 
Senators or Congressmen or both. 

5. The establishment, as far as possible, of American centres in foreign 
cities, and where possible the consolidation in foreign cities of the diplo- 
matic, consular, military, and naval offices under one roof. 


PERMANENCY. 


How is a diplomat to keep in touch with the current affairs of the 
country to which he is accredited if he cannot read its daily newspapers 
or converse with its inhabitants? Again, why should a diplomat, under 
the present system, undertake the task of learning a difficult foreign 
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language if even with the best of records his tenure of office depends not 
upon his own work but upon home politics always, and sometimes also 
on political favoritism and personal pull? 

I do not believe in a diplomatic school connected with any university. 
With the Diplomatic Corps on a permanent basis, as it should be, the an- 
nual number of vacancies would be so small that competitive courses of 
preparation for them in half a dozen universities would provide a mass 
of candidates so large that the great majority would necessarily be re- 
jected and find themselves thrown on the world with no special training 
whatever, except for a career they were forbidden to enter. Not merely 
appointment but the preparation for appointment including the restriction 
of candidates should, exactly as in the Army and Navy, be in the hands of 
the National Government. 

The consuls are already partially safeguarded by statute, but there is 
still too much attention paid to politics in their original appointment and 
in their promotion. In the diplomatic service, however, there is abso- 
lutely no protection whatever, as has been shown by the orgy of partisan- 
ship just displayed in displacing such trained diplomats as Rockhill and 
Jackson by mere political partisans without either experience or training 
and the sending to Switzerland of a politician who, if his invitation of the 
Swiss Navy to San Francisco is a fair specimen of his work, has not even 
the rudiments of a grammar school education. 

Permanency is at least assured to those who enter the diplomatic and 
consular services of other countries. In European countries a young man 
destined for a diplomatic career starts at the bottom of the ladder already 
trained in the foreign languages. He knows that as long as he maintains 
good behavior he is at least sure of employment. He knows further that 
his promotion depends upon himself and that no change of polities in his’ 
own country is likely to prevent it. He is given special inducements to 
work by offers of extra pay from the government if he acquires Russian, 
Arabic, Turkish, Imperial Manchu, Japanese, or other difficult languages. 
Industry and success are rewarded by promotion and even by decoration, 
which he is permitted to wear. In the English service, for example, it is 
perfectly possible for a young man with no particular political backing 
or family or money to rise from the ranks to the position of ambassador 
and to knighthood. 

Of course we should not wish to establish an American knighthood, but 
why, for our own sakes, is it not worth while to open such a career to boys 
of the same kind in the United States ? 

Permanency in office presents another great advantage. Every am- 
bassador or minister in the foreign diplomatic service has been in the 
career for years before he becomes the responsible head of a mission. In 
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his transfers from one post to another all over the world as attaché or 
secretary he has acquired a mass of acquaintances in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the other nations. It is impossible for him to be put in charge, 
therefore, of a mission in any foreign capital without finding there a num- 
ber of old acquaintances among his colleagues with whom he is at once 
on intimate terms. The new American minister or ambassador, on the 
contrary, usually lacks any such experience and arrives in a foreign capi- 
tal without a friend either in the foreign office of the nation to which he 
is accredited or among his own colleagues. The disadvantage to which 
he is thus put must be experienced to be appreciated. 


ADEQUATE REMUNERATION. 


Any traveling salesman will tell you that appropriate dress, bearing, 
and surroundings are the first requisites to success in attracting the favor- 
able attention of a customer. The diplomatic representative is to his na- 
tion exactly what the traveling salesman is to his firm. Extravagant ex- 
penditure by American multimillionaires in high diplomatic positions has 
been a matter of pretty severe censure in foreign capitals before this. 
Vulgar display is as much to be avoided as the Alaska diamond on the 
flamboyant shirtfront of a certain class of traveling salesmen. On the 
other hand, it is at least requisite that the American diplomat should live 
as do his colleagues and when in Rome should do as the Romans do; if 
for no other reason than that if he is not on at least friendly terms with 
them he is barred from much usefulness from the lack of unofficial inter- 
course and confidential information, which he never can obtain by formal 
letters and at official receptions. It is, for example, quite impossible for 
an American secretary to support a wife and family, to dress in accord- 
ance with his position, and to live in the quarter of the city where he can 
be on familiar terms with his colleagues on a salary of twelve hundred 
dollars a year. I remember, too, at least one case where one of the most 
skilled diplomats in the service of the United States, particularly fitted 
for the important post of which he was in charge, was fairly driven out 
of the country because, not being a man of means and being underpaid, 
he simply could not afford to live in the quarter patronized by his col- 
leagues or to entertain even on a modest scale in the manner required by 
the customs of the country to which he was accredited. In certain capi- 
tals the amount available for expenditure by the ambassador of certain 
European countries amounts in salaries and allowances for entertainment, 
rent, etc., etc., to over one hundred thousand dollars a year. Such a sum 
is not needed for American diplomats, but it is a matter of public scandal 
that the smaller amount which is needed is so much in excess of the 
present salary paid that in the larger capitals of Europe the position of : 
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ambassador cannot be accepted even by a man fairly well off in this 
world’s goods unless he sacrifices the whole of his salary, the whole of his 
income, and a portion of his capital. This narrows the President’s selec- 
tion to multimillionaires and makes money, not brains, the first requisite. 


OWNERSHIP OF BUILDINGS. 


Under the present system the offices of the United States in foreign 
countries are usually unfitted for their purpose. In some cities the same 
offices have been used for a number of years, but even in such cases they 
seldom worthily represent the importance or the size of this country. A 
European ambassador seeking a conference with his American colleague 
receives a bad impression if he calls upon him to do business in a cellarlike 
apartment lower than the level of the street or in an office over a livery 
stable. Yet such localities have served as American chancelries. Further- 
more with constantly changing allowances the American headquarters are 
constantly changing their location. The wandering American who found 
his chancelry at one end of the city in 1910 will find his country’s quar- 
ters changed in 1912; and with a new hall porter at the old building he 
may be obliged, as I have been obliged myself, to spend hours in finding 
out where the office of his minister is to be found, for under the present 
system in one case after another the diplomat’s office and his residence 
are far apart. 

It is obvious that by the permanent acquisition of a handsome building, 
not only would the surroundings of the representatives of this country be 
more dignified and the present bad impression be avoided, but utility and 
convenience for Americans themselves would be enormously increased 
and a tremendous saving of time for all concerned be accomplished. 

The acquisition of a handsome residence and office in Constantinople 
is a splendid illustration of a reform that should be carried out through- 
out the world. 


A NATIONAL DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SCHOOL. 


Annapolis and West Point are unique among the vocational training 
schools of the world. Germany itself has produced nothing finer. Young 
men desirous of adopting the Army or Navy as a career apply through 
their Representatives and Senators to be trained for their chosen pro- 
fession. They are in the first instance sifted out by the official represen- 
tatives of the people. This is absolutely democratic and has proved also 
to be wise. During the prescribed course the hardest kind of hard work 
and repeated examinations steadily sift the chaff from the fine grain with 
the result that, no matter what the young American’s origin or lack of 

opportunity or surroundings in early boyhood, he emerges from these two 
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schools, not merely an American officer, but an American gentleman, who 
can face any situation, social as well as professional, that he may be called 
upon to meet. 

No other country has yet adopted such a democratic and at the same 
time thorough form of training for its diplomatic service. Why should 
not the United States be a pioneer? If, as proved by results, such a school 
has had a most marvelous effect in training for those who fight for their 
country in war, why should not a similar training produce a similarly 
effective corps of men to defend their country’s interests abroad in time 
of peace? 

One important feature of West Point and Annapolis is too often for- 
gotten. The cadets of both are not merely given their education without 
expense, but they are supported during that period of education ; a very 
important item, whose lack would bar from the service many a bright boy 
who could not afford to obtain such an education at any university even 
without a bill for tuition. 


AMERICAN CENTRES. 


The United States is represented abroad in every foreign capital, not 
merely by an ambassador or minister with his secretaries, but also by a 
military attaché, a naval attaché, and aconsul. These functionaries repre- 
sent respectively, the diplomatic service, the Army, the Navy,and commerce. 
In most instances they are today scattered all over foreign cities to the 
great detriment of the service. The ordinary American in trouble is 
ignorant as a rule as to which representative he really should apply to 
handle his particular case. The slow and ineffective service of the tele- 
phone in Europe makes communication extremely difficult and the sepa- 
ration of these offices occasions as constant and annoying delays as would 
occur were a factory located in Chelsea to have its salesrooms in Brook- 
line, its credit man in South Boston, and its bookkeeper on Beacon Hill. 

In certain cities in Europe the necessities of the case would prevent the 
consolidation in different parts of one large building of the consulate and 
the diplomatic mission. In many other capitals of the world, however, a 
consolidation of all four offices in the different parts of one building or at 
least in the same block would be quite possible. Given a large, handsome 
building built in the European fashion about a central court and facing 
on at least two streets, and it is quite possible to consolidate, by utilizing 
different fagades of the same block, the embassy, consulate, the army 
office and the naval office, and even dignified and appropriate quarters for 
their representatives practically under one roof. To these offices I believe 
should be added a general inquiry office where American tourists could 
find one of their own countrymen, who would give them the impartial 
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and expert advice and information which is not to be obtained from cour- 
iers, from hotels, nor in some cases from bankers. A permanent, dig- 
nified, useful American centre would thus be established at the least pos- 
sible expenditure of time and money and of a greater usefulness, especially 
to wandering Americans abroad, than that possessed by any other nation. 
Its location would be known. It could be easily found. All help that could 
be given to Americans would be given, and in one place; and further in- 
formation of the utmost value could readily be furnished on the spot 
to traveling merchants as well as to tourists which now is not furnished 
at all. 

Most arguments for the improvement of our diplomatic service have 
been confined to bringing that service up to the level of that of foreign 
nations. Why should we not go further? Why not, by the establishment 
of a diplomatic training school and organized American centres of influ- 
ence in foreign countries, create a diplomatic and consular service more 


efficient than that of any other nation? 
Curtis Guild, ’81. 





SEVERAL NEW BOOKS.1 
W. G. BROWN’S “THE NEW POLITICS.” 


One cannot read these nine papers by the late W. G. Brown without 
feeling anew poignant regret that a man so competent and so eager should 
have been cut off from achieving the great work on which he had set his 
aim. Though he died less than a year ago, his health failed long before 
that, causing him to abandon his projected life of Robert E. Lee, and to 
restrict himself thenceforth, as his strength permitted, to shorter essays 
and to supplying Harper’s Weekly, under the management of Col. Harvey, 
with a weekly sheaf of editorials. No one who read his paragraphs in 
Harper's Weekly suspected that they were written by a man dying of 


1 The New Politics and Other Papers. By William Garrott Brown, ’91. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, crown 8vo, $1.75 net.) 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin and 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. Vol. 1. Abattoirs — Finality. (D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 4to.) 

The Flight and Other Poems. By George E. Woodberry, °77. (The MacMillan 
Company: NewYork. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Poems. By Walter C. Arensberg, ’00. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 
16mo, $1 net.) 

Vitruvius. The Ten Books on Architecture. Translated by Morris H. Morgan, ’81, 
late Professor of Classical Philology at Harvard ; with Illustrations and Original De- 
signs Prepared under the Direction of Herbert Langford Warren, h 02, (Harvard 
University Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 4to, $3.50 postpaid.) 
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tuberculosis, who wrote for the most part in bed, when he was physically 
too weak to be dressed. For those fragments had the lithe vigor, the in- 
tellectual clearness and the logical weight which were characteristic of 
Brown at his best. In a note prefixed to this volume Lord Bryce says 
truly that “the scattered articles . . . well deserved to be collected and 
published in a volume, not only as a memorial to a young writer of the 
greatest promise but also in respect of their intrinsic excellence. Mr. 
Brown’s mind was singularly fair, penetrating and judicious. He was an 
admirable critic, seeing clearly and seeing deep: and to his capacity for 
a discriminative appreciation there was joined a remarkable gift of fine 
expression. In point of style and diction, he seemed to me to stand in 
the front rank of the men of his generation, and he would doubtless, had 
his life been prolonged, have been an ornament to American literature.” 

The longest paper, on ‘‘ The New Politics,” written in 1910, contains 
a keen analysis of the general social and political situation at a moment 
when a new crisis was plainly discernible. Since 1900 the advance of the 
industrial classes had been steady ; muckraking had begun to make life 
more than unpleasant for trusts and “czars”; democracy, the ideal, 
seemed farther beyond reach than ever before in this country; and the 
alternatives were plutocratic privilege or proletarian demagogy. Mr. 
Brown passes from point to point in his analysis surely and soberly, and 
he criticizes the leaders of the time, especially ex-Pres. Roosevelt, in 
memorable pages. In “ Prophetic Voices about America,” he reviews the 
recent books by Senator Root, Mr. Taft, Pres. N. M. Butler, Pres. A. 
T. Hadley and others, in which they make a diagnosis of American con- 
ditions. In “The White Peril,” he deals with the negro question in the 
South ; and here we have an opportunity to test his essential fair-minded- 
ness. “The South and the Saloon” is not only a study of a temperance 
movement, but of the characteristics of the Southern people behind it. 
Brown’s greetings to Presidents Taft, Roosevelt, and Wilson are mingled 
with advice, enthusiasm, and pleasant irony. 

You cannot read far in any of these papers without perceiving that, 
although most of them belong to the class called “fugitive” or “ occa- 
sional,” they are endued with qualities which give them a lasting inter- 
est. This is because Brown’s criticism, unlike that of the ordinary jour- 
nalist, comes from a mind familiar with the best political and historical 
thought of modern times. Add to this his quite unusual gift of expression, 
and you see why his essays deserve to be treasured. In his unacademic 
quality, not less than in his consciousness of a background, he resembles 
British rather than American publicists. The following paragraph, for 
instance, is one of many which might be quoted, to illustrate his excel- 
lence. 
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‘“* The labor of reform,”’ he says, ‘‘ keeps still its Sisyphean character. . . . Perhaps 
we have not yet, we Americans, fully considered how long humanity has been at this 
endless task ; how many shoulders have been at the stone; how many times it has 
gone painfully upward; how many times, how suddenly, over what anguish and de- 
spair and shame, it has rolled downward. Were we always to keep in mind the entire 
past of representative government and of democracy, we should often, I doubt not, 
tremble at the thought of the vastness of our audacity. We should wish, perhaps, that 
we had willed to try our experiment on a smaller scale; that we had waved back the 
millions of Europe’s baffled and beaten who have thronged across the Atlantic to our 
shores; that the other millions left behind would not still look to us so wistfully, 
as though we were condemned to bear the burden of the whole world’s hope in de- 
mocracy.”’ 


The man whose mind worked in this fashion was not shallow, nor did 
he hold an ephemeral pen. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


This work is a distinct addition to American books of information. 
Not only that, it furnishes information in a great field which has come 
to include all departments of civic life. The editors of this valuable cyclo- 
pedia, — Professors A. C. McLaughlin, of Chicago, and A. B. Hart, ’80, 
of Harvard, — have construed their subject most broadly so as to include 
a large number of related subjects. We find here, for instance, biograph- 
ical sketches of eminent public men; concise accounts of historical events, 
such as the Boston Massacre and the Boston Tea-Party ; statements of 
legal matters — e.g., construction and interpretation, employers’ liability, 
de facto government, legislation on contagious diseases; and a careful 
classification of educational details. Whatever concerns village, town, 
city, state, or national government is treated adequately and tersely. Our 
commercial policy and relations, our economic conditions, our financial 
arrangements and status are fully dealt with. Such an article as that on 
the Boss and Boss System could hardly be found elsewhere. There are 
many reference tables to elections, cabinets, ete.; brief histories’ of each 
State, including countries in North and South America; the text of im- 
portant documents (U. S. Constitution, Declaration of Independence) ; 
and miscellaneous topics by the hundred. In the list of over 250 con- 
tributors we note the names of several score Harvard men. The first 
volume, recently issued, includes the rubrics “ Abattoirs — Finality.” The 
entire work will fill four volumes; and its usefulness is so obvious that 
it should find a place in thousands of libraries and homes. 


RECENT VERSE. 


Prof. G. E. Woodberry, unlike Shelleyand Swinburne, the masters whom 
he chieily extols, is not a voluble poet. In a generation he has produced 
only three or four slender volumes, and this, we take it, is an excellent 
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sign; especially at this time when verse-men improvise odes overnight 
and bring out a fat volume or two every year. It would be instructive to 
trace Mr. Woodberry’s development in his poems; or at least, to learn 
from them what have been his dominant interests from decade to decade. 
In “The North Shore Watch ” he early revealed a notable elegiac gift; 
in the Gibraltar sonnets we saw how nobly foreign scenes could inspire 
him ; and in his odes, we have had culture sometimes suffused with emo- 
tion. This latest volume contains many travel pieces and poems suggested 
by special occasions. The emotional quality has become more subdued 
by the critical faculty ; but there is the old unquenched sense of the mys- 
tery of life, with perhaps a growing tendency towards mysticism. Nothing 
finer, to our thinking, than the epilogue, is to be found in these pages, so 
many of which will bring satisfaction to Mr. Woodberry’s admirers. 
Mr. Arensberg’s first volume betrays the cultivated mind, the reader of 
much poetry, the ponderer on the issues of life. He, too, seems to be more 
intellectual than emotional — if that old-fashioned distinction has currency 
any longer. This does not mean that the preponderance of the intellectual 
implies poor poetry: Gray, for instance, though more intellectual than 
emotional, was a great poet. Mr. Arensberg has his emotions: he feels, and 
sometimes he feels deeply. “‘ Confidences,” “‘ My Lady’s Tomb,” “ During 
Music ” are not common productions ; and some of the sonnets and quat- 
rains are noteworthy. There is a little dramatic fragment, “ Tristan and 
Iseult,” which leads us to wish that young poets would take a pledge to 
let Tristan and Iseult alone for, say, 50 years. A sheaf of translations 
conclude the volume. But are Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Laforque, Verlaine, 
Nerval, companions for a poet whose face is towards the future ? 


MORGAN’S TRANSLATION OF VITRUVIUS. 


There is cause for congratulation that the late Prof. Morris H. Morgan, 
81, had carried his translation of Vitruvius so far and left the manuscript 
in such condition that the work could be published. Prof. A. A. Howard, 
’82, revised this translation and added the last four chapters of Book X, 
—a matter of less than ten pages—so that this Latin classic now appears 
in what is likely to be its permanent English form. The first characteristic 
which one notices is the readableness of Prof. Morgan’s version. Often, 
you might suppose that it was originally written in English ; and, although 
the Latin technicalities sometimes crop out, the meaning is clear. No 
doubt, the translator had valid help from his colleague, Prof. H. L. War- 
ren, i 02, the head of the Harvard Department of Architecture, who 
was able, in case of need, to supply the modern equivalent for the ancient 
term. Prof. Warren has also had charge of the illustrations, which add 
greatly to the practical usefulness of the treatise. This combination — 
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of the trained Latin scholar and the competent architect — has resulted 
in an ideal edition of Vitruvius; and not only architects everywhere will 
welcome this cornerstone of their art, but city planners and many other 
kinds of craftsmen and artists will find in it much that concerns them. 
Vitruvius was thorough. He had the comprehensive mastery of a man 
who understands the principles of his profession. In rendering him acces- 
sible in English Prof. Morgan deserved the gratitude of a wide-spread 
public. The Harvard University Press is to be commended for the excel- 
lence of the form, presswork, and make-up of the book. 


WORTHIES WHO HELPED HARVARD ALONG. 


Op graduates may find pleasure in glancing at the following off-hand 
sketch of certain frequenters of the Yard, along about the sixties. It looks 
as though it once may have had something to do with an after-dinner 
speech, where Harvard men “ got together.” 

All the figures referred to have now passed off the stage. Those who 
were in the employ of the College did their work faithfully, and gained 
thereby a place in the student memory. The last to go to his reward, 
after swinging the bell through a marvellous stretch of years, was Har- 
vard’s janitor. He was a man whose name secured lasting respect, 
held as it was in kindly remembrance by a host of those who, in their 
younger days, were daily stirred by the clangor of his punctual call to 
duty. 

An honorable Adsum, his. 


One of the many advantages to be got from these gatherings is, that it 
makes it easy for us to travel back to Cambridge in company, and to con- 
vert ourselves for the time being into college boys again. We can fancy 
that we are right there in front of Harvard Hall; or, we turn the corner 
by Hollis, where Holworthy comes into view, clothed with thie moral 
grandeur befitting a roof that shelters the lordly Senior. Here are the 
pumps; and over there the bulletin boards on University. We catch a 
glimpse of a fellow, a little late, clearing three steps at a time, and we 
might add, with three sheets in the wind, on which is written (in ink per- 
haps not yet dry), what he conceives to be a theme, bound for Stubby’s 
recitation-room. 

Our ears are scarcely done vibrating to the tones of that peremptory 
bell, swung by the chronometric Jones. Earthquake and flood may de- 
vastate the plain ; war, pestilence and famine may stalk through the land 
— it makes no difference to Jones. The order of the Universe has decreed 
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that Jones shall be there, and Jones is there. What is more, the bell- 
rope, too, is there. Likewise, the bell — entire. 

We see (some of us) the patient Jimmie, his faded cloak wrapped 
around a form hardly less thin than the sticks of candy which ‘he offers 
as purveyor to the University. One soon learned that, unlike Peter Pin- 
dar’s razors, Jimmie’s apparent implements of trade were not made to 
sell, but only to serve as so many sweet hints at dropping a few pennies 
into the basket, now and then, by way of relief against his few and modest 
wants. Who once was accustomed to be greeted with the salutation 
“ Here ’s Jimmie,” was not likely ever to forget it quite. 

Perhaps ours is the good luck to discern the “ Queen Goody,” just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she begins to 
move in, glittering like the morning star. At least, it used to be only in 
the stillness preceding the early breakfast-hour that she at rare intervals 
became visible. 

A little later in the day Poco adorns the Yard, — gliding stealthily 
along. But let us “resurrect” the past with gentleness. Some among us may 
have had dealings with this mysterious yet practical being. If there be 
a single individual here, whose bosom hides the torturing thought that he 
once cheated Poco at a trade, far be it from me to plant the thorn of ex- 
posure. Youand I, Mr. President, who are not steeped in crime (at least 
of this heinous character) may remember with what fatal rapidity a suit 
of clothes was hurried to its doom, when once this basilisk (I take pains to 
allude to him in language strictly parliamentary) had fixed his business 
eye upon them. Only let him mark them for his own, the marking, you re- 
member — such was the inflexible rule — attained a figure ruinously low. 

Or, let us step into Boylston, and note where the unflinching Clary 
stands, amid all the congregation of salts and acids. The arcana of solu- 


tions and precipitates (some of which work and some don’t), the furious - 


bubblings, and the clouds of noxious gases pale not his dusky cheek. 
Nay, even though the experiment be at once the most unintelligible and 
the most hazardous known to science, Clary goes ahead, pumping and 
emptying and mixing, as serene as if he were the holder of a paid-up 
policy in a first-class insurance company. > 

You recall, sir. the universal belief that this important factor in the 
curriculum was ticketed for a farewell exit (we knew not what moment) 
up through the roof, shot skyward with the débris of apparatus, and the 
fragments of an exploded formula: all of which would be adequately ex- 
plained at the next lecture. The best authenticated apotheosis of Clary, 
as I recall it, assigned him a station (with a background of blazing 
strontium) at the right hand of Boyle, him I mean, renowned as the 
Father of Chemistry, and brother of the Earl of Cork. 
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There may be those who have never heard of the following incident. 
It brightens the page of our College history. 

In 1809, when there was more wood and less money in and around Cam- 
bridge than now, a good old farmer, living not far from the colleges, in 
straitened circumstances, had a son whose ardent desire it had been to get 
his education at Harvard. His father stood ready to make any sacrifice 
to gratify him; and by an arrangement with the College authorities the 
young man was admitted, while the father was to cut and haul firewood 
enough to pay expenses. One day, as the son with his class was coming 
out of recitation, he saw his father across the Yard throwing off a load of 
wood. “Come on, fellows,” said he, “and I'll introduce you to the best 
father in the Commonwealth.” They followed him in a body. 

“ Classmates,” he said when they reached the scene, “ this is my father, 
who is doing this work so as to give me the same advantages as you.” 
The class at once took hold, and it was not long before that wood was dis- 
posed of. Then they made the honest old farmer come and dine with 
them. After dinner, they escorted him to his sled, and as he drove out 
the College Yard they gave him a send-off of three hearty cheers. 

May Harvard never cease to be the nursery of noble minds like these! 


Frank Warren Hackett, ’61. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SUMMER TERM. 


In connection with the opening of the Freshman Dormitories and the 
improved social situation which it is hoped will result therefrom so far as 
Radical the Freshmen are concerned, an agreement has been reached 
geanees it a1 among the 11 chief undergraduate clubs in the University 
Organization whereby the methods of election to these bodies are radi- 
cally changed. The step has been taken on the initiative of the clubs 
themselves and has received the approval of the A. D., Delphic, Digamma, 
Fly, Iroquois, Kalumet, Owl, Phenix, Porcellian, Spee, and Sphinx. 
Briefly, the new regulations may be summarized as follows. No pledge 
or promise shall be accepted or taken from any student until the first 
Monday in November of his Sophomore year, and no club shall elect any 
student prior to this date. The membership in the Institute of 1770 will 
be increased to at least 150 members from each class, these to be initiated 
at the rate of 15 a week during their Sophomore year. Provision is made 
for the establishment of an advisory committee, consisting of one graduate 
appointed from each of the 11 participating organizations, this advisory 
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body to have a general administration of the new rules. It is stipulated 
that any club may withdraw from the agreement by giving one year’s 
notice. 

Graduates who are familiar with the election arrangements hitherto 
in vogue at the University need not be told that the foregoing agreement 
embodies a departure of great importance from time-honored methods. 
Heretofore the clubs have been free to canvass and pledge prospective 
members from among the members of the Freshman class ; indeed, some 
of the clubs have been accustomed to fix their eyes on possible novitiates 
before the latter had even become familiar with the environs of the Uni- 
versity. A continuance of this system, it has been felt, would greatly im- 
pair the anticipated usefulness of the Freshman Dormitories as factors in 
promoting Freshman democracy. No long argument is necessary to show 
that if representatives of the various clubs were permitted to invade the 
new Freshman precincts and split them asunder into groups of elect and 
non-elect, the result would be seriously detrimental to the main end which 
the new buildings are designed to secure. So far as the University au- 
thorities can bring it about, there are to be no recognized social distinc- 
tions in these dormitories. The various clubs whose codperation was 
necessary to procure this state of affairs have given cordial aid by their 
new agreement. There are still a few social organizations which elect 
Freshmen to their ranks, but which have not joined in the plan above 
outlined. It is expected that in due course they will also come into line. 
It is highly desirable that they should do so. The organization of the 
student body at Harvard has always been very loose-jointed. Hence to a 
large majority of the undergraduates the question whether the clubs can- 
vassed for prospective members early or late or not at all has been a mat- 
ter of complete indifference. The Freshman Dormitory arrangements 
have, however, quite changed this situation. Five or six hundred students 
are henceforth going to be brought into the close contact of a common life. 
It matters much whether these new students are to be left alone or to be 
kept on edge by the ever-dangling hope of immediate social preferment. 
One of the best auguries for the success of the new dormitory system is 
the readiness with which the chief clubs have given their codperation in 
this matter. 

The problem of making the milder forms of college discipline effective 
is one which has long been a source of worry to the administrative au- 
thorities at Harvard and elsewhere. To expel a student from 

: : ° aking Proba- 
the academic circle is easy enough and abundantly effective tion Count for 
Sages. ham 4 s mething 
when the breach of discipline is sufficiently flagrant to war- 
rant such severity. But most offenses fall far short of this, and the prob- 
lem is what to do with the fellow who shirks his studies or persistently 
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lies abed when he should be at a 9 o’clock lecture, or honors too often by 
their breach the regulations made by various college authorities. For such 
misdemeanors the customary penalty has been probation. As a disciplin- 
ary agent, however, probation has not been altogether satisfactory. It has 
borne too heavily upon some students and too lightly on others. The fact 
that probation as a penalty has been extended to cover every variety of 
remissness whether in studies or in conduct or sometimes in the merely 
technical failure to meet college requirements —this no doubt has had 
its effect in weakening the force of the penalty. At any rate, it frequently 
happens that many excellent athletes are debarred from participation in 
intercollegiate games by reason of having probation records when a rela- 
tively slight improvement in their habits of study or attendance would 
have prevented this outcome. Indifference rather than inability, as the 
Crimson expresses it, is the chief recruiting factor for the probation 
list. 

A few months ago the Student Council turned its attention to this mat- 
ter, and the result was the appointment of a group of graduates and 
undergraduates to see what could be done in the way of stimulating under- 
graduate sentiment in support of college discipline. This committee, after 
considerable study, made various recommendations, chief among which is 
the proposal that publicity be given to the names of all students who go 
on the Dean’s probation list. The Student Council will also direct its own 
efforts towards inducing the undergraduates to regard probation as some- 
thing which should seriously blemish a man in the estimation of his class- 
mates. On the other hand, the college authorities have agreed that the 
penalty shall not be imposed for such things as a failure to pass oral 
examinations in French or German at the first trial. 

A great many Harvard graduates who are occupying positions of respon- 
sibility in business enterprise will be interested to know of the remarkable 
Progressin Progress which has been made by the University’s Bureau 
Business of Business Research. This Bureau was established by the 
—— Graduate School of Business Administration in 1911 to 
gather, to classify, and to describe facts about business. The Business 
School teaches business and is developing principles behind business prac- 
tice. It soon found that there was not a large body of well-organized facts 
about business. The Law School had decades of precedents in printed 
volumes. The Medical School had hospitals and laboratories. Real in- 
formation about business, not gossip and proverbs, but facts — such as 
records of output and costs under varying conditions and methods — were 
locked up in the vaults of business men and divulged with reluctance. 
The main object of the Bureau is to get precise and reliable information 
about business for the Business School. An incidental but important work 
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is to furnish information to business men and to institutions training for 
business. The Bureau is much facilitated in its work by the inherently 
strategic position of the University as a non-competing, trusted, perma- 
nent third party with scientific aims and methods. In this position the 
Bureau furnishes information of use to the business world without reveal- 
ing the records of any individual business. 

So far the Bureau has devoted itself to research in the field of market- 
ing and in that field chiefly to the commodity shoes, beginning with its 
retailing. To overcome great variations in bookkeeping, a uniform system 
of accounting was devised for retailers. After this Harvard System of 
Accounts for Shoe Retailers had been sufficiently adopted by the trade 
and figures based upon it gathered, Bulletin Number 1 (Object and His- 
tory of the Bureau with Some Preliminary Figures on the Retailing of 
Shoes) was issued in May, 1913, based on the records of 130 stores that 
were fully comparable. In this bulletin were given the highest and lowest 
operating figures found for ten items — gross profit, total operating ex- 
pense, delivery expense, stock-turn, ete. Normal figures for these items 
were given, and, still further, figures were set as standards generally attain- 
able because already attained by an efficient group large enough to be 
significant. It is in the providing of standards that the Bureau performs 
its greatest service, excellent as may be the accounting system it has 
constructed. Any good accounting system will tell a business concern 
where it stands, but only through a central agency like the Bureau, 
adjusting, comparing, and tabulating, can the concern be told where 
it ought to stand. A second edition of Bulletin No. 1 was required 
in October, 1913. Data at that time collected from 655 stores did not 
affect materially the figures and standards of the first edition based on 
130 stores. 

Bulletin Number 2, January, 1914, with its three accompanying forms, 
was a revised edition of the Harvard System of Accounts for Shoe Re- 
tailers, based on the experience of the Bureau for three years with 650 
stores in 26 states. It is apparently becoming standard in the trade. Fig- 
ures are now being collected on the wholesaling of shoes both by whole- 
salers and by manufacturers with stock departments. Bulletin Number 3, 
on depreciation, and Number 4, on stock-keeping for shoes, are in prepara- 
tion and will be issued by fall. In June, 1914, the Bureau began a study 
of the marketing of groceries, following the same general plan of the 
shoe study. 

The Bureau is under the direction of members of the staff of the Busi- 
iness School. The field agents so far have been picked students of the 
Business School. In this connection the Bureau is performing another 
function, incidental but important, in providing training and stimulus for 
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these selected students. Following definite itineraries as economically and 
speedily as possible, with definite reports to make that can be measured 
and compared, encountering all sorts of men and methods, supplements 
admirably the training of the School. To be selected as a field agent is 
becoming a mark of distinction; for example, all the field agents this 
summer have either declined more lucrative positions or secured a post- 
ponement of entering them in order to work for the Bureau. Even if 
ultimately a permanent nucleus of field agents in addition to the staff of 
the School becomes necessary, student agents will still be employed for 
what might fancifully be called business interne-ships, to give experience 
and stimulus analogous to that given by Law Review editorships or 
Medical School interne-ships. 

Final steps in the direction of a better codrdination of the instruction 
offered by the Harvard Divinity School, Andover Theological Seminary, 
Divinity and the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge have 
School recently been given public announcement. Some years ago, 
Codperation ; . 

it will be remembered, an arrangement was made for a 
working alliance between the first two of these institutions. The agree- 
ment with the Episcopal Theological School does not go quite so far, but 
provides that it will count courses taken at Harvard or Andover, under 
certain limitations, towards its own degree. The curriculum of the Epis- 
copal Theological School now provides that 14 courses shall be necessary 
for graduation. For the future, it has been arranged that five of these 
may, at the option of students, be taken at Harvard or Andover. On the 
other hand, it has been arranged that students in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School who take one or more Harvard courses will be enrolled as 
members of the University and will be entitled, if they so desire, to count 
these courses towards a Harvard degree. The stipulation is made that 
the annual tuition in the Episcopal Theological School shall be increased 
to $150 per student. The arrangements, which will go into effect with 
the opening of the three schools this autumn, will help to prevent future 
duplications of instruction and will greatly widen general opportunities 
afforded to theological students in Cambridge. 

At its last session the Massachusetts Legislature adopted a resolve in- 
structing the State Board of Education to present a plan for the esta#blish- 
AState Univer. Ment of a free university in Massachusetts to be maintained 

at public expense. This action is not to be construed as 
meaning that the Commonwealth is to embark upon any expensive 
scheme such as would be involved by the establishment of a regular state 
university similar to those which are doing such fine service in many 
Western states. It means that the Legislature has felt bound to recognize 
in some way the growing popular demand for an arrangement which 
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will enable young men and women to get a college education without the 
necessity of paying large annual tuition fees. No centre of population in 
the United States is so well provided with institutions of higher education 
as the Boston metropolitan district. Within a fifteen-mile radius of Beacon 
Hill there are seven colleges and universities — Harvard, the Institute of 
Technology, Tufts, Boston University, Simmons College, Boston College, 
and Wellesley College — all of them giving the bachelor’s degree. In all 
of these, however, very substantial tuition fees are charged. The problem 
presented by the Legislature to the State Board of Education is that of 
inquiring whether some arrangement cannot be made, either in codpera- 
tion with these various institutions or otherwise, whereby graduates of any 
high school in the Commonwealth can be assured the opportunity of a 
college education on the same terms as are given to the graduates of high 
schools in a state like Wisconsin. It has been suggested that the exten- 
sion courses, which are already given at nominal cost to students by in- 
structors from these various institutions, can be made the nucleus of a 
general plan of free higher education. To duplicate the abundant facili- 
ties which Massachusetts already possesses in her different privately en- 
dowed colleges and universities would be a wasteful step and is one not 
likely to be taken. 

From time to time much study has been given to estimates of what it 
costs the average undergraduate to live in Cambridge during the college 
year, but not until lately has any attempt been made to gost of riving 
gather figures concerning the normal necessary expenses of 1 Cambridge 
those married students who now come in considerable numbers to the 
Graduate Schools of the University. The recent investigation made by 
the Graduate Schools’ Society includes information furnished by 35 out 
of 60 married students to whom lists of questions were sent. The total 
living cost for the 10 months of the college year averaged $1,155 per 
family of two persons. Of this amount the average cost of rent, includ- 
ing light and heat, was about $300, or more than 25 per cent of the total 
expenditure. The investigation has once more pointed out the need of a 
married-students’ dormitory. Either by the University or by private enter- 
prise more dormitories for unmarried students have been provided than 
are really needed. For married students there is practically no provision 
at all. They must secure rooms in private houses, often at some distance 
from the University. There is reason to believe that a considerable num- 
ber of the very best sort of graduate students, namely, teachers on leave 
of absence, instructors in other colleges, men who have been engaged in 
some form of literary work, would be attracted to Harvard from time 
to time if the right sort of living opportunities were provided at reason- 
able cost. 
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The tvtal enrolment in the Summer School of Arts and Sciences during 
the session of 1914 was 896, an increase of 99 students over 
the attendance during the summer of 1913. This is the larg- 
est summer enrolment since 1909. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of students by departments of study : 


The Summer 
School 


Registration by Departments * 


1914 1913 
Physical Education 219 223 
Public Speaking 129 27 
English 107 90 
* Fine Arts 91 no instruction 
Education 89 103 
Chemistry 59 51 
Mathematics 34 35 
French 34 41 
History . 29 35 
Psychology 25 45 
Spanish 24 12 
German 20 18 
Music No instruction 20 
Economics 15 15 
Geology 14 7 
Government 14 44 
Physics 12 23 
Latin 10 10 
Engineering 9 39 
Sociology 9 10 
Philosophy 8 12 
Italian 8 no instruction 
Astronomy 6 20 
Botany q 9 
Metallurgy 1 2 





* These figures include all the students in the Summer School. 


It will be noticed that the courses in Physical Education attract by far 
the largest number, with Public Speaking and English ranking second 
and third respectively. Only three other departments, namely, Fine Arts, 
Education, and Chemistry, have managed to attract more than 50 stu- 
dents. These six departments form the backbone of the Summer School. 

More than half of those attending the Summer School were superin- 
tendents, principals, or teachers in service. The chief justification of the 
School is to be found in the attraction which it presents and the facilities 
which it affords to the secondary teaching profession. Some of the courses 
are largely patronized by young men and women who regularly reside in 
the neighborhood of the University, and some by Harvard undergraduates 
who use the Summer School courses to obtain credit towards the bachelor’s 
degree, particularly those who are trying to go through college in three 
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years. It should also be mentioned that the above figures of enrolment do 
not include the attendance at the Summer School of Engineering which is 
held at Squam Lake, N.H., in the Summer School of Medicine, or in 
the summer courses offered by the School of Architecture. 

The academic year 1913-14 has been one of unexampled activity so 
far as college building operations are concerned. Never before in the 
history of the University have we had, and not for many 

A : ° A Remarkable 
years to come are we likely to have, undertakings that involve Year in Build- 
the expenditure of nearly five millions of dollars, all of them — 
under way during a single college year. Chief among these structures is 
the Widener Library, which with its furnishings and equipment will cost 
a good deal more than two millions. The Freshman Dormitories, when 
fully equipped, will represent an investment of more than a million and 
ahalf. The new power plant at the Medical School, the Anderson Bridge, 
the new Germanic Museum, the University Museum extension, the Music 
Building, the Engineering Laboratory, and the heating tunnel which is 
to extend from the Freshman Dormitories to the College Yard, — these 
represent an outlay of at least a million more. If plans do not miscarry, 
all these undertakings, with the exception of the Library and the Ger- 
manic Museum, will be practically completed when college opens. The 
Library will be ready for occupancy some time during the winter, but un- 
avoidable delays have been encountered in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Germanic Museum. For the coming year no new construction 
has been announced, although tentative plans for a Harvard Theatre have 
been prepared, and if funds are forthcoming ground may be broken for 
such a building before the year is out. Likewise, the campaign for a new 
gymnasium is well under way, and it seems altogether likely that it will 
be successful. 

Among the appointments and promotions announced since the last issue 
of the Magazine are the following: Walter Ray Bloor, p ’08, Assistant 
Professor of Biological Chemistry ; William Richard Castle, appointments 
Jr., 00, a Member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences ; and Promotions 
George Harold Edgell, 09, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts; Frank 
Lowell Kennedy, ’92, Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing; 
Charles Wilson Killam, Associate Professor of Architectural Construc- 
tion; Roger Irving Lee, ’02, Professor of Hygiene; Robert Williamson 
Lovett, 81, Professor of Orthopedics; and Harris Peyton Mosher, ’92, 
Assistant Professor of Laryngology. 

One of the most interesting among these appointments is that of Dr. 
Manoel de Oliviera Lima, to be Professor of Latin-American History and 
Economics, under the terms of an endowment given to the University for 
this instruction some time ago. Prof. Lima is a Brazilian scholar of high 
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reputation in his own land. He has had very extensive diplomatic expe- 
rience, having represented his own government as minister to Peru and 
to Venezuela. 

Under the new arrangements for a general oral examination in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics and for the establish- 
ment of tutorships in connection with this examination, Dr. J. S. Davis, 
’08, Prof. C. H. MelIlwain, p’03, and Prof. H. L. Gray, 98, have been 
appointed by the Corporation as tutors for the next three years. 

Arrangements concerning all the exchange professorships have been 
Exchange completed. As already announced, Prof. W. A. Neilson, 
Professorships p 96, goes to Paris, and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, to Berlin. 
Prof. L. J. Henderson, ’98, has been named as Harvard representative 
at the various Western American colleges. The representative of the Ger- 
man government at Harvard will be Prof. Waldemar Voigt, of the depart- 
ment of Mathematical Physics at the University of Guttingen. The 
exchange professor from France is Prof. Henri Lichtenberger, Professor 
of the German Language and Literature at the Sorbonne. 

The University has recently received an unrestricted gift of $50,000 
from Mr. Nathaniel H. Stone, ’75, in honor of his brother, Henry Baldwin 
Miscellaneous Stone, ’73, who died on July 5, 1897. — Through the gener- 
and Personal osity of an anonymous donor the Harvard Commission on 
Western History has been enabled to add to the Charles Eliot Perkins Col- 
lection in American history the library collected by Mr. E. H. Pierce of 
Salt Lake City on the history of the Mormons and their affairs. The col- 
lection includes over 2600 volumes and about 60 volumes of pamphlets. — 
Prof. Kuno Francke is the editor-in-chief and Prof. W. G. Howard, ’91, is 
assistant editor of the series of 20 volumes of ‘‘ The German Classics of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries” which are being translated into 
English and published by the German Publication Society of New York. 
Nine volumes have already been issued. Prefaces to the different volumes 
have been contributed by Prof. H. Miinsterberg, Prof. J. A. Walz, ’99, 
Prof. A. N. Holeombe, 06, Dr. Jacob Loewenberg, 08, and others. — 
At the first intercollegiate glee club meet held in New York in May, the 
University Glee Club carried off first honors and was the recipient of a 
library of music. The other competitors were Columbia, Dartmouth and 
Pennsylvania. — The University Glee, Mandolin, and Banjo Clubs have 
united and will hereafter form the Harvard University Musical Clubs 
Association. — Pres. Lowell has appointed an advisory committee to con- 
sider from time to time the treatment of the University grounds. The 
committee consists of Prof. J. S. Pray, 95, chairman, Prof. R. T. Fisher, 
98, and Mr. W. S. Burke. — The honorary degree of Doctor in Engi- 
neering was conferred by the Royal School of Mines, Freiberg, Saxony, on 
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Prof. E. D. Peters, m ’77, Gordon McKay Professor of Metallurgy. — 
Over 400 students have been taking active part this year in social service 
work, while about 200 more have been occasional workers, a larger num- 
ber than ever before. — The Hull Prize of $250, offered by the National 
Municipal League, has been founded by Morton Denison Hull, ’89, of 
Chicago. This prize will be awarded for the best essay on a subject in 
municipal government by a post-graduate student. — The annual Fresh- 
man triangular debate between Harvard, Yale and Princeton, was this year 
won by the Harvard Freshman Debating Team, which defeated both of the 
other teams. The subject of the debate was, “ Resolved that immigration 
into the United States should be further restricted by providing that every 
immigrant shall be able to read and write in either his native language 
or in English.” — Prof. G. C. Whipple has been chosen as one of three 
American engineers to act with three Canadian engineers to advise with 
the International Joint Commission on matters pertaining to the pollu- 
tion of the Great Lakes. 

Beginning with the present year the Committee on Admission will here- 
after publish an Honor List of candidates for admission who do especially 
well in their examinations. — Prof. James Ford, ’05, has recently presented 
his report on “Conditions of Inebriety in Massachusetts,” acting as ex- 
pert for a committee of five appointed last August by Gov. Foss. — On 
July 1, 2, and 3, the 83d annual convention of the American Institute of 
Instruction held its meetings at the University. — Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, gave, during the last week in April and the first week in May, the 
Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. — The last volume of Prof. H. Minsterberg’s popular series deal- 
ing with the application of modern psychology to the practical tasks of 
life has just been issued ; it is entitled “ Psychology and Social Sanity.” 
— Prof. G. F. Moore, 4’06, delivered the annual Ingersoll Lecture on 
the Immortality of Man at the University on May 5. The specific subject 
of his address was ‘‘ Metempsychosis.” — H. A. Murray, Jr., 15, of New 
York, has been chosen captain of the Crew for the year 1914-15; R. R. 
Ayres, 15, of Montclair, N. J., of the Baseball Team ; F. W. Capper, ’15, 
of Brookline, of the Track Team; and R. N. Williams, 2d, 16, of Cam- 
bridge, of the Tennis Team. 

W. B. Munro, p’99. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 18, 1914. 


Erercises in Sanders Theatre. 


So far as the weather went, Com- 
mencement was a perfect day — sunny 
but cool, with refreshing breezes. The 
crowd of graduates in the morning and 
afternoon processions seemed to fall 
somewhat below the average size; but 
the Class reunions were well attended. 
Everybody felt the desolateness of the 
Yard, stripped of its elms; and statisti- 
cians amused themselves by computing 
how old the survivors of the graduating 
class would be before they marched 
through a Yard with trees as stately and 
umbrageous as those we all delighted in 
up to a few years ago. Hundreds of the 
alumni seized the occasion for visiting 
the Freshman Dormitories, the Widener 
Library and some of the other new build- 
ings. The recent putting in order of part 
of Boylston St. and the paving of the 
Anderson Bridge were appreciated by 
those who went over to the Boathouse 
and the Stadium. 

No novelties marked the day. The 
most unusual feature was the presence, 
at the head of the procession of Classes, 
of a member of the Class of 1844 — 
Mr. Samuel S. Greeley of Chicago. It 
has been a long time since a graduate of 
70 years’ standing and 90 years old has 
marched in the processions. By some 
oversight, Mr. Greeley was not called 
upon to speak at the Exercises in Sever 
Quadrangle, although he occupied a seat 
at the high table. 

By half past nine in the morning the 
Graduates and guests began to assemble 
inside the Johnston Gate. Massachusetts 
Hall being still in use for the provisional 
reading room, the voting for Overseers 














and Alumni Association Directors took 
place in Harvard Hall from ten to four 
o'clock. Gov. Walsh was a little late in 
arriving, escorted by the Lancers; and 
as soon as Pres. Lowell had greeted him, 
the procession, under the direction of the 
University Marshal, Dr. John Warren, 
’96, began to move. It followed the route 
past Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, 
through the Meyer Gate and inside the 
Delta, to Memorial Hall. 

Sanders Theatre was, as_ usual, 
crowded, and the stage could have held 
no more. After music, and a brief prayer 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn, ’84, Pres. Lowell 
called up the following candidates for 
degrees who delivered these parts: 
Arthur H. Clifford, ’14, of Newcastle, 
Me., the Latin Oration; Pitman B. 
Potter, 14, of Long Branch, N.J., ‘““The 
Undergraduate’s Lack of Religion’”’; 
Wallace O. Fenn, ’14, of Cambridge, 
“Harvard’s Religion”; Amos P. McMa- 
hon, 13, “The Mexican War of 1846- 
1848: A Tradition of Injustice’; and 
Robert P. Goldman, (A.B. 1911 Yale), 
candidate in Law, “ Legal Aid Societies in 
the United States.”” Much comment was 
made on some of the speakers’ expres- 
sions. At the conclusion of the parts, 
Pres. Lowell conferred degrees in course, 
as follows (last year’s figures are given | 
also for comparison): 


1914 1913 
Bachelors of Arts, 398 398 
Bachelors of Science, 32 53 
Associate in Arts, 1 
Masters of Arts, 141 117 
Doctors of Philosophy, 60 42 
Masters in Civil Engineering, 12 3 


Master in Mechanical Engineering, 1 
Masters in Electrical Engineering, 13 
Masters in Architecture, 1 
Masters in Landscape Architecture, 10 
Masters in Forestry, 6 
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Masters in Metallurgy, 1 3 
Doctors of Science, 3 4 
Masters in Business Administration, 28 10 
Doctors of Dental Medicine, 46 34 
Doctors of Medicine, 63 «+51 
Doctors of Public Health, 2 2 
Bachelors of Law, 159 175 
Doctors of Juridical Science, 2 2 
Bachelors of Theology, 12 3 
Masters of Theology, _3 4 
994 920 

Degrees out of course, 39 «443 
Honorary Degrees, 10 «616 
Degrees at mid-year, 65 37 
1108 1016 

High Honor Men. 


The following members of 1914 re- 
ceived their degrees Summa cum laude: 
Joseph V. Fuller, (History); Richard S. 
Meriam, (Economics); Pitman B. Potter 
(Political Science); Walter C. Schumb, 
(Chemistry). As of the Class of 1915: 
Watson McL. Washburn, (Classics). 

M.D. cum laude. George W. Bach- 
man, A.B. 1908; Carl A. L. Binger, A.B. 
1910; Heiman Caro, A.B. 1911; Stanley 
Cobb, A.B. 1910; Stephen A. Cobb, Jr., 
A.B. (Bates Coll.) 1909; Ward Hance 
Cook, A.B. (Univ. of Kansas) 1909; 
James J. Durrett, S.B. (Univ. of* Ala- 
bama) 1908; Cyrus H. Fiske, A.B. (Univ. 
of Minnesota) 1910; Horace Gray, A.B. 
1909; Alsoberry K. Hanchett, A.B. 1911; 
Frederick T. Hill, S.B. (Colby Coll.) 
1910; Edwin P. Lehman, A.B. (Williams 
Coll.) 1910; Samuel A. Levine, A.B. 
1911; Lawrence K. Lunt, A.B. 1909; 
John A. P. Millet, A.B. 1910; William 
R. Ohler, $.B. 1910; George B. Packard, 
Jr., A.B. (Univ. of Colorado) 1910; Henry 
B. Richardson, A.B. 1910; Raymond R. 
Root, S.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1905; 
Harry C. Solomon, S.B. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia) 1910; Wade S. Wright, S.B. 
(Univ. of Pittsburgh) 1910. 

LL.B. cum laude. Harvey H. Bundy, 
A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1909; Edmund Bur- 
roughs, A.B. (Oberlin Coll.) 1911; Pres- 
cott W. Cookingham, S.B. (Princeton 
Univ.) 1911; Albert M. Cristy, A.B. 


(Brown Univ.) 1909; John A. Daly, A.B. 
1912; Joseph J. Daniels, A.B. (Wabash 
Coll.) 1911; John W. Ford, A.B. (Yale 
Univ.) 1910, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1911; 
Charles P. Franchot, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 
1910; Arthur A. Gammell, A.B. (Yale 
Univ.) 1911; George K. Gardner, A.B. 
1912; Robert P. Goldman, A.B. (Yale 
Univ.) 1911; Herbert F. Goodrich, A.B. 
(Carleton Coll.) 1911; Van S. Merle- 
Smith, A.B. (Princeton Univ). 1911; 
John S. Miller, A.B. 1911; James J. 
Porter, A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 1911; 
Herman E. Riddell, A.B. (Univ. of 
Georgia) 1911; Waldemar Q. VanCott, 
A.B. (Cornell Univ.) 1911; Miles Wam- 
baugh, A.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1910; 
Boykin C. Wright, A.B. (Univ. of 
Georgia) 1911 (Samuel Phillips Prescott 
Fay Diploma). 


Donorarp Degrees, 


Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: 


“By virtue of authority conferred upon me 
by the two Governing Boards I now create 
“* Master of Arts: 

“JeroME Davis GREENE, long here our 
friend and trusted fellow laborer, who has 
gone forth to share in the creation of a new 
form of service to mankind, — the adminis- 
tration of scientific enterprise. 

“* Master of Arts: 

“GrorGe Dickson MARKHAM, influential 
and honored in affairs; a lover of music and of 
letters; an eager friend of the University, a 
leader among her Western sons, and a wise 
counsellor in her government. 

“* Master of Arts: 

““Mitron JosePH Rosenav, Professor of 
Preventive Medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School; a physician whose aim is not to cure 
disease but to preserve health, and whose only 
patient is all mankind. 

“* Master of Arts: 

“Cuar.es Aucustus Strong, Engineer by 
profession; manager of vast interests that 
serve the public; trustee of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; a man with large 
views of large things. 

“ Doctor of Divinity: 

“BENJAMIN WISNER Bacon, Professor of 
New Testament Criticism at Yale. Born to 
great religious traditions, he has increased the 
inheritance by his learning, his devout char- 
acter, and the boldness of his thought. 
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** Doctor of Science: 

“*WaLLaAcEe CLEMENT SABINE, Physicist and 
Administrator; a generous spirit, solicitous 
only for the public good; who has traced in 
silence the waves of sound, with a mind at- 
tuned to nature and a soul in harmony with 
men, 

** Doctor of Law: 

“ ARTHUR PRENTICE Ruaga, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
A judge whose patience and devotion, keen 
mind and yet keener conscience, have com- 
pelled the admiration of all members of the 
bar. 

“ Doctor of Law: 

“Davin Franx.in Hovston, Teacher; Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Professor of Political 
Science; and now Chancellor of Washington 
University and Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States. In every office a good and faith- 
ful servant, who for his wisdom has been called 
to posts of ever-increasing responsibility. 

“* Doctor of Law: 

“Rému.Lo SesastTiaN Naon, philosopher, 
poet, educator, jurist, statesman. A diplomat 
steadfastly laboring for peace, and by his 
efforts and his personality drawing us closer to 
the great republics of South America. 
“Doctor of Law: 

“Str Cuarves Firzpatrick, Chief Justice 
of Canada; Privy Councillor; member of the 
great tribunal of the British Empire; who is 
strengthening law, order, and cohesion among 
many peoples by the bonds of a common juris- 
prudence. 


** And in the name of this Society of Scholars 
I declare that these men are entitled to the 
rights and privileges pertaining to their several 
degrees, and that their names are to be borne 
forever on its roll of honorary members.” ! 


Megrees out of Course. 


A.B. 


1896. Edward J. Brown. 

1907. Frank W. Wright, cum laude. 

1909. Edmund W. Ugden, cum laude. 

1910. Thomas M. Judson. 

1911. Russell S. Thompson. 

1912. Harold N. Matthews, Albert 
B. See. 

1913. Bartlett Beaman, Frank O. 
Bergquist, Francis W. Butler-Thwing, 
cum laude, Frederic G. Carnochan, James 
A. Donovan, Maurice Fremont-Smith, 
cum laude, Thomas H. Frothingham, 
Lester E. Hodges, Charles L. Huff, Levi 
R. Jones, John B. Judkins, Howard A. 
MacLean, Charles Schweinfurth, cum 
laude, Upton S. J. Sullivan, Archie F, 
Winter. 





1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Prof. E. K. 
Rand, ’94, follows. 

HieronyMuM Davis GREENE, Diu apud nos 
amicum fidumque laborum comitem qui nunc 
in procuranda physicorum opera, rem novam 
et humano generi utilem, incumbit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Georcium Dickson MarkHAM, Virum 
gravem et in rebus honoratum, musicae lit- 
terarumque amatorem, alacrem Universitatis 
amicum, inter filios eius ad occidentem habi- 
tantes ducem sapientemque in rebus eius ad- 
ministrandis consiliarium, Artium Magistrum. 

Mitton lIoserpHum Rosenav, in Schola 
Medica Harvardiana morborum praecaven- 
dorum rationis professorem, qui non aegrota- 
tione sanata sed sustentata valetudine nullum 
medicus aegrum habet nisi totam gentem hu- 
manam, Artium Magistrum. 

Caro_tum AvuGustuM Stone, Artem ma- 
chinalem profitentem, negotia ingentia homi- 
nibusque perutilia administrantem, Instituti 
Technologiae Massachusettensis curatorem, 
qui magnas res magnanime considerat, Ar- 
tium Magistrum. 

BENIAMIN WisnER Bacon, Novi Testa- 
menti interpretandi professorem Yalensem 
qui in magnam religionem a maioribus tradi- 
tam natus, ingenio erudito, pio audacique 
hereditatem auxit, Sacr ct Theologi 
Doctorem. 





Wa .uace CLEMENTEM SABINE, Physicum et 
administratorem, animam liberalem, publici 
tantum boni memorem, qui dum undas soni in 
silentio vestigat mente naturae corde homini- 
bus concinit, Scientiae Doctorem. 

ARTHURUM PRENTICE RvuaG, Curiae su- 
premae Massachusettensis iudicum principem, 
cuius patientia studiumque nec minus animus 
alacer alacriorque etiam recti conscientia om- 
nibus intra cancellos versantibus admiratio- 
nem excitant, Legum Doctorem. 

DavmeMm FRanKLIN Houston, Praecep- 
torem, scholarum curatorem, scientiae politi- 
cae professorem, nunc Universitatis Washing- 
tonensis cancellarium et Civitatum Foedera- 
tarum Annonae praepositum, in omni officio 
ministrum bonum et fidelem, qui propter sapi- 
entiam suam ad graviora semper munera voca- 
tus est, Legum Doctorem. 

Romvutum Sepastian Naon, Philosophum, 
poetam, docendi peritum, iuris consultum, in 
re publica versatum, pro pace continenter la- 
borantem legatum, qui et studiis et indole ad 
magnas Americae meridianae civitates propius 
nos attrahit, Legum Doctorem. 

Dominum CaroLtuMm Fitzpatrick, Sum- 
mum Canadae Iudicem, Consiliarium Regium, 
magni tribunalis Imperi Britannici socium, 
qui communis legum rationis vinculis ius, 
ordinem coniunctionemque rerum multas inter 
gentes confirmat, Legum Doctorem. 
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S.B. 


1911. James C. Savery. 

1912. John A. Di Pesa. 
1913. Frederic Bowne, Jr., George E. 
3 Fahys, Jr., Nevil Ford, Richard S. de 
Gozzaldi, George Stanley Kahin, cum 
laude in Philosophy; Eben L. Norton. 


S.B. (In a designated field of study) 
1909. Frank J. Tuck, A.B. 1908 
(Mining and Metallurgy). 


Certificate of Public Health 
Mark F. Boyd, M.D. (Univ. of Iowa) 
1911; Merrill E. Champion, A.B. 1902, 
M.D. 1906; Gaius E. Harmon, M.B. 
(Boston Univ.) 1908; William L. Holt, 
A.B. 1901, M.D. 1905; Harry B. Neagle, 
M.D. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 1903. 


Afternoon Exercises. 


The Chief Marshal, Perry D. Traf- 
ford, ’89, held his spread in the Living 
Room of the Harvard Union. At about 
1.30 p.m. the alumni began to gather in 
groups near Massachusetts Hall. Then 
the band sounded “‘ Assembly,” and the 
Chief Marshal called the roll of the 
Classes. The oldest graduate to respond 
was Samuel S. Greeley, of the Class of 
1844, who was greeted with cheers. The 
procession marched past Hollis, Stough- 
ton and Holworthy, then along the East 
side of the Yard to the South corner of 
University, where it turned and passed 
Widener Library, and entered Sever 
F Quadrangle by the North side of Sever. 
‘ At the High Table sat Senator H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, President of the Alumni As- 
sociation; at his right, Pres. Lowell; at 
his left, Gov. Walsh. Among the other 
persons there were Sir Charles Fitzpat- 
rick, Mayor Good, Cambridge; Lieut.- 
Gov. E. P. Barry; C. F. Adams, 2d; G. 
D. Markham, Prof. C. H. Moore, Pres. 
R. C. Maclaurin of the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, Bishop Lawrence, the 
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Rev. Dr. B. W. Bacon, S. S. Greeley of 
the Class of 1844, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
C. H. McCormick, Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
Sec. D. F. Houston, Maj. H. L. Higgin- 
son, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Sefior R. S. 
Naén, Robert Bacon, Chief Justice A. P. 
Rugg, Dean W. C. Sabine, C. A. Stone, 
T. N. Perkins, Prof. G. H. Palmer, J. D. 
Greene, Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Mayor J. 
M. Curley of Boston, Adjt.-Gen. C. H. 
Cole, Sheriff J. Quinn, of Suffolk County, 
Sheriff Fairbairn, of Middlesex County 
and F. B. Dyer. 

The Alumni Chorus, occupying the 
Southern tier of benches in front of Em- 
erson Hall, sang several times. After the 
entire company joined in singing the 
78th Psalm, Senator Lodge opened the 
speaking with an address on University 
Ideals which is printed in full earlier in 
this Magazine (p. 14-18). On concluding, 
after a pause, he said: 


SENATOR LODGE. 


Our first thought today is of the Uni- 
versity, and there is but one voice that we 
can ask to speak for the University and 
for the multitudinous descendants of the 
childless John Harvard. Scholar and 
student of government, distinguished 
author, eminent speaker, able and skilled 
administrator, public-spirited citizen, 
honored and beloved, I present to you 
the President of the University. (Ap- 
plause.) 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 
Brethren of the Alumni, and Invited 
Guests. It is my duty to come before 
you year by year and render an account 
of my stewardship as well as I can. 
The past year has been notable as a 
year for the construction of buildings. 
Never in the history of the University 
has there been so much building in one 
year as in the year which has just passed. 
You may remember that one year ago 
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we laid the foundation stone of the 
Widener Library. You have passed by it 
today, and you see that on the outside it 
is complete. The interior is not yet fin- 
ished, but will be finished in the course 
of the coming year. It fills the greatest 
need that the University possessed at 
the time, and I believe that it is the most 
perfect library for university purposes 
on this continent or anywhere else. The 
library has built into it a depth of sor- 
row which I hope will never be forgotten, 
for it was given by Mrs. Widener in 
memory of her son who perished on the 
Titanic, and no lover of books could 
want a better or greater memorial than 
this. 

Besides the library there are other new 
buildings. There is the Music Building, 
which is almost finished. Beyond it a 
laboratory for high electric tension, 
partly constructed. There is an addi- 
tion to the Peabody Museum, complet- 
ing the original design for the Univer- 
sity Museum projected by Louis Agas- 
siz. There is an addition to the Herbar- 
ium, which makes almost the whole of 
that building, with its precious contents, 
fireproof. And there are the Freshmen 
Dormitories, of which I have spoken so 
often that I know it would be weari- 
some to speak again. I will only ask you 
to go and see them. 

For some of these buildings there are 
maintenance funds; for others there are 
not. The cost of maintaining some of 
these buildings, such as the Library, 
naturally will be very, very large. 

Apart from the buildings our receipts 
during this year have been rather less 
than usual. The largest sums have been 
as follows: 


From the estate of Caroline B. Allen, for 
College purposes, $30,000. 

For a professorship of Latin American his- 
tory, $125,000. 

An anonymous gift to advance the interests 
of the University in such manner as the Cor- 


poration may determine, but with a hint of 
preference, $102,000. 

Another anonymous gift for the Library, 
$25,000. 

From the estate of Mrs. Barnard, for the 
Law School, $35,000. 


From the estate of Addison 3rown, for ol. 


arships, $10,000. 

For the Business School, for the endowment 
fund, $18,000. 

From the estate of George Leatherbee, for 
lectures in the Business School, $44,000, — 
besides a gift of $500,000 for chemistry which 
comes in after a life estate. 

From the estate of Sarah Matchett, addi- 
tional, $50,000. 

From the estate of Mrs. Moore, $33,000. 

From the estate of Mrs. Philip H. Sears, 
for a scholarship, $16,000. 

In memory of Henry Baldwin Stone, $53,- 


From the estate of Mrs. James Lowne, for 
needy students in the Stillman Infirmary, 
$10,000. 

Sundry other gifts for capital $53,000, be- 
sides $50,000 more for the Medical School and 
$20,000 for the School of Architecture. 

For current use for the Arnold Arboretum 
$26,000 in various subscriptions. 

From Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, for the lab- 
oratory, in memory of his son, additional, 
$10,000. 

From Miss Croft, for an addition for the 
high tension laboratory, $15,000. 

For Fogg Museum improvements, $11,000. 

Subscriptions for the Freshman Dormitory 
paid, made before, $95,000. 

For the reconstruction of the Gray Her- 
barium, $28,000. 

For medicine, for immediate use, $25,000. 

Towards the professorship of Japanese Lit- 
erature and Life, $10,000. 

For the University Museum fund, which 
has been used in making the addition, $34,000. 

Sundry subscriptions of $141,000. 

The total sum was a little less than one mil- 
lion dollars, until I received this letter: 

“The Class of 1889 now celebrating its 25th 
anniversary has raised by subscription a fund 
of $100,000 which in token of its love for its 
Alma Mater it now presents to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, to be held in 
trust by them and their successors, the fund to 
be designated ‘The Class of 1889 Fund,’ and 
the income to be used for the general purposes 
of Harvard College. 

“We have great pleasure in enclosing a 
check to the order of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College for $80,000 on ac- 
count, and we hope to send you the balance at 
an early day.” 


There is something singularly gratify- 
ing about the gift of the Class that has 
been out of college 25 years. Not only 
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does it help the University, and help us 
greatly, but it comes from her sons who 
appreciate what the University has done 
for them in the past and who have been 
in the world long enough to know what 
they have derived from their four years 
in college. That $100,000 is no easy sum 
for a class even 25 years out of college to 
give, and it is given with the heartfelt 
thanks of those men for what they have 
received here in their youth and look 
back upon in middle life. 

With these sums pouring in upon us it 
sometimes seems to the outsider that we 
have more than we need, and yet to any- 
one entrusted with the administration 
of the College the constant worry is pov- 
erty — it is the fact that we are trying 
to manage an educational institution 
with less resources than are needed to 
conduct it as it ought to be conducted. 
In almost every department of the Uni- 
versity there is more or less pinching for 
lack of funds. One sees the opportunity 
to do this, that and the other thing 
which would be worth doing for them- 
selves and for the world, and which we 
cannot do simply because the revenue 
is not there. Anyone who knows the in- 
side administration of the University 
knows that the expenses are pared down 
to the lowest possible point; and yet 
there is a deficit running against us all 
the time. 

You may ask why this is so. In the 
first place almost every one of our Pro- 
fessional Schools is in need of more 
money than it has; every department of 
research could do more work if it had a 
larger fund to expend; the Press could do 
a great service to the University and to 
. the public if it had the means wherewith 
to print the things that it ought to issue. 
But to turn to the College alone, — and 
I speak of the College because most of 
the men before me have been through 
the College and know the condition of 
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the College far better than they do that 
of any one professional school. 

If you look at the College at large you 
will see two things which have caused a 
need of greater expenditure. In the first 
place the cost of all living has gone up, 
and the salary of the professor does not 
increase with the cost of living. Some 
years ago a fund was raised — the teach- 
ers’ endowment fund — which increased 
the salaries of professors, but the cost of 
living has risen up to and beyond the 
amount of increase then made. Hitherto 
we have been able to keep every profes- 
sor in Harvard University that we have 
wanted to keep, no matter what the 
temptation was to draw him elsewhere. 
But other universities are offering sal- 
aries larger than ours, and the time will 
come when in order to retain in our ser- 
vice, and draw into our service, the best 
men in the country, we shall have to pay 
some of them, at least, larger salaries 
than we do to-day. We have no fund 
wherewith to do it. 

Then there is another difficulty. The 
expense of education has increased, be- 
cause we are doing more for our students 
than formerly. From every source we 
receive information that the student is 
taking his studies more seriously than he 
has in the past. We hear that from the 
professors, from the administrative offi- 
cers, from the students, and from the 
parents. And there is no better evidence 
than the parent’s constant complaint at 
the present day that we are setting a 
standard altogether too high for his boy 
— who is a very bright boy, but not very 
good at books. From all sides, then, we 
learn that the student is taking his work 
more seriously and is working harder. 
Yet we are not able to do for him what 
we ought to do. If the College were an 
herbarium of dried knowledge, it would 
require only a few curators to preserve, 
study and classify the specimens. Un- 
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fortunately it is not — or fortunately it 
is not — a herbarium of dried knowledge, 
but a store of living seeds, to be planted 
in the minds of the students. They are 
planted not to be maintained as seeds, 
but to bear fruit in their season; and, 
what is more, the fruit which they are to 
bear is not the seed which we plant in 
them. It has usually quite a different 
form. 

An undergraduate here does not study 
the plays of A’schylus in order that he 
may write Greek tragedies; nor does he 
study the career of Napoleon in order 
that he may know how to conquer the 
world; nor does he study the boss rule in 
American cities in order that he may go 
and do likewise. These things are stud- 
ied by him in order to give him informa- 
tion and points of view that he would not 
otherwise possess. He studies these 
things in order that he may have ma- 
terial on which his mind may work, 
which he can store there for the’ purpose 
of his subsequent life. And more than 
anything else he studies these things in 
order to stimulate his imagination. 
Education is not and cannot be a passive 
process, it must be an active process; 
and that is the reason that I always say 
that a student graduated and not “was 
graduated.” We have long passed the 
time when we can give instruction 
simply by lectures. Some of the 
great lecture courses in the past did 
great good in their day; but they are 
part of a period of transition. The only 
test that can be made of a student’s 
thinking is through his capacity to ex- 
press his thought in speech, in writing or 
in some other form; and in fact he can 
hardly learn to think if he does not learn 
to express his thought. Therefore the 
student’s mind must be exercised not 
only by listening to what the instructor 
tells him from his chair, but also in one 
of the modern, manifold methods in 
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which we teach’him to express himself — 
by writing theses, by discussion, by the 
solving of problems, by laboratory work. 
But if any of these is to be done the in- 
structor must spend a great deal more 
time upon the student than if he simply 
sat in his chair and delivered lectures. 
We do use, and use very largely, every 
one of these means of expression on the 
part of the student; but we need to use 
them more effectively than we have in 
the past. And to do this well, the in- 
structor who examines and corrects 
these forms of expression must not be a 
young man without teaching experience, 
himself just out of college; but he must 
be a teacher of high grade. 

If we are on the right path; if we need 
to instruct our students by effective 
method of this kind, we must have the 
means to do it. There is, of course, one 
obvious way to increase our resources, 
which has often been suggested; it is to 
increase the tuition fee. But we should 
be very loath to do so, for a large pro- 
portion of our students, those who are 
working their way through college at the 
present time, — somewhere between a 
third and a fourth, — an increased tui- 
tion fee would be a very severe strain, 
which would drive many of them away. 

If one of the few fundamental princi- 
ples in which the American people have 
never lost their faith, that is, the value 
of education, be right, then it is worth 
while to give to our students the very 
best education that we can give. But 
the very best education at the present 
day means an education which costs 
more than we have income at present to 
provide. 

It is for us to do with the means at our 
hands the best that we can do, and then 
turn to the public and say: “If you be- 
lieve that we are right, if you believe 
that we are trying to do our work effec- 
tively, if you believe that we are doing it 
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economically, and if you believe that it 
is worth doing at all, come forward and 
help us to do it as we should like to do it 
and as we believe that it ought to be 
done.” 


SENATOR LODGE. 

The other founder of the College is 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We have always for now nearly three 
centuries received here on our annual 
festival the chief magistrate of the Col- 
ony and the Province and of the State. 
The old Puritan governors in their som- 
bre garb, the royal governors of the prov- 
ince in their lace and silks, the governors 
of the State since the Revolution — 
Harvard has welcomed them all as the 
representatives of her first benefactor. 
We have welcomed them, they have 
been men of all forms of opinion, but we 
have welcomed them all alike. If you 
will pardon a very antiquated pronunci- 
ation I may say: “Tros, Tyriusve , mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur.” 

To-day we welcome again our chief 
magistrate, — welcome him not only as 
the head of the state, but because we are 
sure that with the keen interest which he 
feels, the pride which he entertains for 
the state and all its institutions, he will 
feel a peculiarly deep interest in this 
great institution for which the State has 
done so much and which has done so 
much for the state. ; 

I have the great pleasure of presenting 
to you His Excellency Governor Walsh. 


GOV. DAVID I. WALSH. 


Mr. President, Members of the Alum- 
ni Association of Harvard University, 
and Friends of Harvard University: 
I gladly bring to Harvard to-day 
_ the congratulations of the Common- 
wealth. Yesterday I brought to my own 
alma mater the greetings of the State, 
and because I have stood so recently 
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within the shadow of my own college 
walls and revived the memories of col- 
lege days and partaken of that inspira- 
tion that every visit to one’s alma mater 
brings, I can appreciate the sentiments 
that stir you on this occasion. 

Harvard, in pursuance of an ancient 
custom, most fittingly invites to her 
Commencement exercises the governor of 
of the Commonwealth, for no other col- 
lege is so closely identified with the 
growth and progress of Massachusetts. 
When I think of Harvard I think of her 
Puritan founders, of their courage and 
their vision, of their determination to 
make education the very groundwork of 
our national development, and in these 
recent days while I have been awaiting 
this opportunity to meet you I have 
been. recalling the great benefits their 
labors have been to the social, industrial 
and political life of our State. 

Massachusetts is proud of her institu- 
tions of learning; they all have a place in 
her affections; they all have honorable 
and useful work to do; they all find in 
the mother Commonwealth a State free 
from prejudices, tolerant in opinion, 
broad in vision, just and generous in her 
love for all her children. And Massa- 
chusetts acknowledges the worth and 
influence of Harvard. If Massachusetts 
has achieved a reputation for honorable, 
intellectual pursuits, if the educational 
system of the State is broader, more 
comprehensive and more perfect than 
that of her sister States, it is largely due 
to the sympathy, counsel, generous help 
and the noble example of Harvard. 

If there had not been a Harvard Col- 
lege there might not have been a Samuel 
or a John Adams, an Otis, or a Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., or a John Hancock, to lead 
and to plead for her freedom. Indeed, 
without Harvard we might be less able 
to inspire the college youth of our State 
with a realization of the greatness and 
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the glory of sacrifice and service on the 
battlefield, — if we could not turn to 
such honorable student soldiers as Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw and Gen. Charles 
Russell Lowell. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth I 
am honored in the opportunity this day 
gives me heartily to acknowledge the 
debt which the State owes to Harvard. 
Long may the patriotic spirit of the past 
guide and influence the sons of Harvard; 
that spirit which led 35 of her sons to en- 
roll themselves in a single company of a 
Massachusetts regiment. 

But while the achievements of the 
past are remembered with gratitude, the 
mission and duty of the sons of Har- 
vard, and indeed of all educational in- 
stitutions, were never more urgent than 
at present. 

Unfortunately, for some years past 
the impression has prevailed in the 
minds of certain men in the community 
who claim to have a high conception of 
ethics and patriotism that the power of 
legislation and the direction of govern- 
ment should be entirely made to serve 
the great financial or special business 
interests. 

These and other abuses of popular 
government have made fertile the minds 
of a large part of our people for the cul- 
tivation of destructive doctrines which 
have come to us from other lands and 
are now being used to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in organized govern- 
ment, creating a distrust and contempt 
for our institutions and endangering the 
perpetuation of the sacred principles es- 
tablished and maintained at great sac- 
rifice. 

There is no place in a government of 
popular rule either for those who seek 
to thwart and hamper the will of the 
people, or for those selfish, sordid people 
who seek to use the government solely 
as an instrument to better their own 


financial condition; least of all, is there 
a place for those who preach doctrines 
of anarchy or hatred of the flag. The 
fight in government today is against all 
these forces whether led or directed 
by unscrupulous politicians, law-defying 
financiers, or demagogues, who, mas- 
querading under the banner of indi- 
vidual liberty, really seek unbridled 
license. . . . 

Let Harvard and our other institu- 
tions of learning qualify young men to 
combat these forces. Massachusetts’ 
message to Harvard’s sons is a plea for 
assistance. May the sons of Harvard 
continue constant in their loyalty to, and 
steadfast in the service of, both Harvard 
and Massachusetts, never forgetting 
that the surest guaranty of the perpetu- 
ation of both school and State is the 
maintaining of absolutely equal rights 
to the poorest and the richest and the 
most ignorant and most intelligent citi- 
zens in the State. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


Harvard today honored herself by 
honoring a distinguished citizen of a 
great Republic lying far away from us 
beneath the Southern Cross. We have 
especial reason for gratitude to those 
three great Republics of South America 
at the present moment. Whether medi- 
ation fails or succeeds, the effort of Bra- 
zil, the Argentine and Chile to aid us in 
settling the unhappy condition of Mex- 
ico is a service to humanity and cannot 
but be of the best augury for the future 
of the American hemisphere. We have 
here one of the leaders in this movement. 
We hope soon, very soon, to greet him as 
ambassador. We believe that in his own 
country higher honors still await him. 
Meantime it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I present to you Sefior Rémulo S. 
Naén, Minister of the Argentine Re- 
public. 
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HON. ROMULO 8. NAON. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, His 
Excellency, Gentlemen: It behooves me 
to avail myself of this first public oppor- 
tunity afforded me to express the senti- 
ment of gratitude I feel for the high dis- 
tinction which Harvard University has 
bestowed upon me, —a distinction so 
much more gratifying to my spirit as a 
University man, coming as it does from 
one of the institutions for the scientific 
prestige of which Argentine thought en- 
tertains the highest respect. 

I am aware that these distinctions are 
generally bestowed as a reward for the 
virtues of men who forsake the worship 
of their own interests in order to devote, 
without any reservation whatsoever, all 
their thought and all their action to the 
service of the moral progress of their 
country or of mankind. But I am also 
aware that the bestowal of this honor- 
able distinction in the present instance 
was not prompted by personal qualities, 
but rather by the consideration inspired 
by the noble efforts that my country is 
making to define a new element of col- 
laboration in the midst of the merciless 
struggle for civilization and progress. 

You know, gentlemen, how deep is the 
gratitude with which the heart of a 
patriot receives a recognition of this 
character and you will therefore real- 
ize my profound gratification on this 
day. 

Gentlemen: Much has been said ahd 
is still being said of the advisability of 
bringing together and binding to each 
other all the countries of our America; 
and the contributions made toward the 
solution of this problem cover a vast 
field, in the form of speeches, newspaper 
articles, statistics and books of travel. 
But if the truth be told, the results ob- 
tained from these efforts are very mea- 
ger. To the University of Harvard be- 
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longs the honor of having performed the 
first practical act to imbue that idea in 
the sense of an efficient and fruitful real- 
ization. The creation of a chair of eco 
nomic and political history of the South- 
ern Republics is without doubt the high- 
est minded and most efficient method 
which could have been devised to obtain 
that the moral relations of all of Amer- 
ica, which after all form the foundation 
of lasting friendship and affection, may 
find the only solid basis upon which they 
can rest, that mutual consideration and 
respect to which their work for liberty 
and law may entitle them. However, if 
I may be permitted to express my view 
as to the most efficient method of impart- 
ing this instruction, I would say that its 
research should be directed not so much 
to the more or less useful study of statis- 
tics of the production and commerce of 
each country, but rather to the study 
of the moral energies which contribute 
more than any other factor to the devel- 
opment and consolidation of a national 
capacity, of a reputation as an organic 
entity, and of an unquestioned right to 
the exercise of sovereignty in the form 
permitted by the idiosyncrasies peculiar 
to each nation. It is difficult and almost 
impossible to measure the profound re- 
gard a progressing people deserves in in- 
ternational life, if they be considered 
from an economic standpoint to the ex- 
clusion of what is more worthy of respect 
and more fruitful in the life of national 
collectivities, namely, the working of 
public institutions, the action of popular 
ideals stimulating the development of 
all activities, and last, but not least, as 
the strenuous exponent of all social ac- 
tivity, the statesman, who at the same 
time constitutes the most genuine ex- 
pression of the moral existence of a na- 
tion, and shows its political and govern- 
mental capacity combining the common 
virtues of his people, and acting for 
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the benefit of the general welfare, with 
absolute sacrifice of his personal conve- 
nience. 

The United States of America have 
undoubtedly given to the principle of 
democracy the most proper and broadest 
application in the field of internal polit- 
ical institutions. They have diffused 
with their enormous dynamic capacity 
the prestige of these institutions and 
have now reserved to them as a new 
chapter of their civilizing activities, the 
task of collaborating in obtaining that 
this democratic principle be made an 
actual reality in international law, as an 
indispensable and fruitful element to- 
wards the progressive advance of the 
world. 

Thus, gentlemen, in order to secure 
this application in a productive manner, 
particularly in its relation to the countries 
of this Continent, there is nothing more 
efficacious, nothing more practical, than 
the formation of American thought by 
initiative such as that to which I have 
been referring of your University, by 
which it will be made possible to learn 
all the sufferings, all the anguish, as well 
as all the virtues which must have gone 
to make up the formation of the Ameri- 
can nations before arriving in many of 
them to their present organic working 
through a body of political institutions 
whose operation might perhaps in many 
cases be taken as a model and as an 
example. 

Before concluding, permit me to con- 
fess to you my belief that it will be diffi- 
cult for me to find an opportunity to ob- 
tain more gratifying honors than those 
which it has been my good fortune to 
receive these days, the recollections of 
which will accompany me throughout 
life and refresh my jaded spirit when 
time shall have removed me far from 
these hours of action in which I am now 
engaged. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


The last speaker came to us from 
South America and could speak to us of 
that great continent. I am now going to 
call upon one who can speak to us of our 
own continent, who stands here today 
as the representative of the United 
States, who deals with that great field 
of human activity which I believe is at 
the bottom of all stable society and all 
the'best civilization; a scholar, a teacher, 
an able administrator. It is with great 
pleasure that I present to you the Hon. 
David Franklin Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


SECRETARY D. F. HOUSTON, A.M. 1892. 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Alumni: I 
am profoundly grateful today for the 
honor Harvard has conferred upon me. 
It has been my privilege for a good many 
years to be in somewhat intimate touch 
with universities and to be in position to 
form some sort of estimate of their worth 
and of their standing. 

I began trying to make an estimate of 
Universities about a quarter of a century 
ago, when I was endeavoring to decide 
what University I should enter in which 
I might attempt to contract more nar- 
rowly the bounds of my ignorance and to 
get some further discipline. The judg- 
ment I then formed, that Harvard was 
the strongest University in the Union, I 
have had no reason to change to this mo- 
ment. The position Harvard then had 
she has strengthened; and today she is 
the greatest University in this nation 
and one of the most efficient in the world. 
Naturally, therefore, I regard the stamp 
of her approval as the highest honor that 
can come to me. It adds greatly to the 
burden of my debt to her. 

My obligations to Harvard began 
nearly a quarter of a century ago when I 
entered here. I shall not easily or quickly 
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forget the friendliness and the hospital- 
ity with which I was received, or the aid 
and guidance of her officers and of my 
instructors, all of whom happily are still 
laboring here, except one, I believe, — 
the late Professor Dunbar, in whom I 
quickly found a friend, and in whom, by 
reason of his superb and ripe judgment, 
his unfailing patience, his kindliness and 
his comprehensive and exact knowledge, 
I found a model and an inspiration. 

I shall never forget that once when I 
took a piece of work to Mr. Dunbar he 
asked me several times: ‘‘ Will you swear 
that that is just right?” In every piece 
of work I have attempted to do since 
that time I have had before me Mr. Dun- 
bar’s eagerness to see the truth and to 
get the exact truth, and I have tried so 
far as I could to put out no piece of work 
which would not meet the test to which 
he subjected my performance at that 
time. 

But these things do not exhaust my 
indebtedness to Harvard. Since I left 
here 20 years ago I have been in inti- 
mate touch with her. Of course, Har- 
vard University is by no means located 
exclusively in or about Cambridge. I 
take it that Harvard exists wherever her 
sons who are true to her ideals are work- 
ing and extending her usefulness; and, 
in every section in which I have labored, 
I had the counsel, assistance, and codp- 
eration of numbers of Harvard men, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest and in the 
Middle West where creditable attempts 
were being made to develop institutions 
somewhat after the Harvard model. 
And today in the field which this Uni- 
versity makes no very special aim to oc- 
cupy — in the field of agriculture — I 
find myself surrounded by Harvard men. 

I imagine that you do not realize how 
deeply Harvard is officially interested in 
the rural life problems of this nation. 
Three of the largest divisions of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture are officered by 
Harvard men, a fourth by a former pro- 
fessor in the Medical School, and a fifth 
by a present professor on leave of ab- 
sence. 

It is well that Harvard should codper- 
ate in the solution of rural life problems. 
They are very numerous, highly com- 
plex, and exceedingly urgent, certainly 
not less difficult or pressing than those 
in any other field of national endeavor. 
Many of them are relatively new and re- 
quire exceptionally delicate handling. 
They deserve the best thought of the 
best minds of the nation, and fortunately 
they are beginning to receive it. Fora 
time we seemed to be unmindful of the 
country districts. Our thinking appar- 
ently was directed mainly to the build- 
ing up of great industrial centers; and in 
this undertaking we have had amazing 
success. We are beginning to realize 
that while our urban life still presents 
and will continue to present difficult 
problems, it is relatively speaking on a 
more satisfactory basis than the rural. 
We clearly cannot neglect the former, 
and we obviously must give urgent atten- 
tion to the latter. Furthermore, in our 
dealing with rural life we have not con- 
ceived it as a whole. We have con- 
cerned ourselves largely with problems 
of production, mainly in their simpler 
aspects. That we should continue to 
concern ourselves with production ad- 
mits of no doubt. In this direction we 
are still confronted with many vast 
problems. The truth of this is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the fact that not 
over 40 per cent of our arable land is yet 
under cultivation; that perhaps not over 
12 per cent of it is yielding reasonably 
full returns, and that while our popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing our food supply 
in some respects is diminishing. 

But important as are the problems of 
production, they do not seem to me to be 
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quite so pressing as those involved in dis- 
tribution and in the organization of ru- 
ral life. The latter problems are newer 
and more complex. They include prob- 
lems of marketing, of finance, of good 
roads, of better schools and of sanitation. 
We must now make up our minds that if 
we are to have a sufficient country pop- 
ulation, efficient and contented, we must 
attempt to give it some of the better re- 
sults of modern civilization and in some 
measure at an early moment to project 
into the country many of the attractions 
of urban life without its disadvantages. 
I clearly recognize that the task is a dif- 
ficult one, but the difficulty of the task, 
as President Eliot would observe, con- 
stitutes no reason for declining it. It is 
not a matter of weeks or of years, it is a 
matter of generations and centuries, but 
we must make a more effective beginning 
and lay broad and sound foundations. 
We must bring it about that the country 
boy shall have access to a good primary 
school, grammar school, and high school, 
without having to leave home and incur 
expenses which the boy in the city is free 
from; that the country woman and the 
country child shall have access to good 
medical services and in time to simple 
adequate hospitals; and that the country 
district shall have sanitary supervision, 
and better roads, which are prerequisite 
for better marketing, for better educa- 
tion, and for social enterprises. The 
same organizing ability that has made us 
supreme in industry must be injected 
into the handling of our country affairs. 
The town is organization; country life is 
disorganized. The day of individualism, 
however, is passing, and the day of 
further codperation and of concerted ac- 
tion is at hand. 

There is more than the social and ecé- 
nomic aspect of country life about which 
we must concern ourselves. The political 
arrangements present acute problems. 





We hear much today of the efficiency of 
the Federal government, of the State 
governments, much of municipal re- 
search, but nothing as to the efficiency 
of county machinery. We boast much 
of our capacity for local self-govern- 
ment, and by inference of our local ma- 
chinery, and yet I have no doubt that of 
all the forms of government the county 
machinery is the least efficient and most 
deserving of attention. 

Many agencies are directing their 
energies to the solution of these prob- 
lems. You have in the Federal govern- 
ment in the Department of Agriculture 
one of the greatest universities in the 
world. You are contributing to it annu- 
ally twenty-five millions of dollars. The 
nation is supplementing this amount 
with twenty-five millions of dollars more 
in the various States through the land 
grant colleges. All this great expendi- 
ture is being made directly or indirectly 
for the betterment and improvement of 
rural life. Congress has only recently 
passed a bill which in seven years will 
place at the disposal of the State and 
Federal machinery in codperation nearly 
ten millions of dollars more which will be 
used to instruct the farmer directly on 
his farm in all things pertaining to his 
efficiency and welfare — the most gigan- 
tic single educational undertaking to 
reach the adult man of which I have 
knowledge. 

In these great enterprises in this field 
the great task is to discover the wise 
course of action and the wise plan. The 
necessity for getting all the facts — the 
exact facts — for interpreting them im- 
partially and fearlessly, for discovering 
the direction in which progress should be 
made, is just as pressing as in any other, 
and the great difficulty is to find men 
with adequate training and the requisite 
interest who may guide and direct. It is 
a truism that democracy is the most dif- 
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ficult of all forms of government. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult as popula- 
tion expands; and of all the difficulties 
the greatest is just this one of getting the 
facts, of interpreting them honestly, of 
informing the public and of inducing 
them to take the right action. 

There is an urgent call for trained men 
in this field of rural economics. Few of 
our university leaders, few even of our 
university economists, have directed 
their studies and students into it. 

Harvard has in her faculty the pioneer 
leader in systematic rural economics. 
May we not hope that under her aus- 
pices through his guidance many young 
men imbued with the Harvard spirit 
which I interpret to involve a determina- 
tion to get facts, to interpret them im- 
partially, to form sound conclusions, and 
to follow them courageously, may be 
trained to aid us in developing a rural 
life which shall be profitable, bealthful, 
comfortable, and attractive, and thereby 
in strengthening the foundations of the 
nation and in insuring its permanence. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


We proceed with rapid steps from the 
South Pole to the North. We have 
passed through South America and 
through the United States; we now come 
to the great state to the north of us, in 
whose prosperity and marvelous devel- 
opment we feel a pride and satisfaction 
second only to that of her own people. 

The eminent lawyer, the distinguished 
jurist, whom I am about to present to 
you, has gone beyond his own borders 
and is now engaged here in our country 
in one of those transactions which is a 
real advancement of the cause of arbi- 
tration, —in sitting as a member of 
the Anglo-American Arbitration Claims 
Commission in Washington. I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of Canada. 


SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Your 
Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
time at my disposal is not sufficient to 
enable me to do more than very imper- 
fectly express my gratitude and my ap- 
preciation of the great honor conferred 
upon me today. A degree at Harvard is 
not an ordinary academic distinction, 
and to receive it at the hands of one whose 
name must remain forever inseparably 
associated with all that is best in the in- 
tellectual life of this great Republic is a 
previlege indeed. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to say 
anything of the position which this great 
University holds in the United States 
and on this continent. Not only is it a 
national university, but it fulfils the 
original concept of the studium generale, 
which was, as you all remember, a place 
of learning open to the students of all 
nations. Your degrees are equivalent to 
the jus ubique docendi of ancient times; 
they carry a license to teachin any uni- 
versity in the world. 

How numerously linked with the 
national life of my own country is this 
great institution may be gathered from 
the number of letters of congratulation 
which I received from your former grad- 
uates when it became generally known 
that I was to be here today. In every 
sphere of Canadian life this University 
is represented. The bench, the bar, the 
political world count Harvard men 
among their brightest ornaments. 

I have not myself been privileged to 
sit in the flesh at the feet of your great 
teachers, but I have drunk in the spirit 
at the stream to which Dean Langdell 
and Dr. Thayer have among others so 
copiously contributed .... 

Langdell — the great Langdell — 
realized that a case-lawyer who stumbles 
blindly from precedent to precedent is a 
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much less effective advocate than the 
man who can go to the heart of a prob- 
lem and argue out principles. And, let 
me add, there is no profession in which 
this clarifying process is not invaluable, 
because there is no specialist acquire- 
ment which will not be more readily ob- 
tained by a trained mind than by a mere 
burdened memory. Order, lucidity and 
balance are qualities of so great a practi- 
cal value that however low our view of 
the end of education may be we must ac- 
quiesce in a system which labors to cre- 
ate them. 

Thayer said of Langdell: ‘Every 
teacher in law, as in other things, has 
his own methods, determined by his own 
gifts or lack of gifts, — methods as in- 
communicable as his temperament, his 
looks or his manners.’ 

‘But as to modes of study, a very dif- 
ferent matter, Dean Langdell’s associ- 
ates have all come to agree with him, 
where they have ever differed, in think- 
ing, so far at least as our system of law is 
concerned, that there is no method of 
preparatory study so good as the one 
with which his name is so honorably con- 
nected,—that of studying cases, care- 
fully chosen and arranged so as to pre- 
sent the development of principles.’ And 
that opinion is shared, let me say, by 
every lawyer trained in the English 
common law. 

If Harvard had no other claim to 
glory, to have produced Langdell and 
Thayer is, in the opinion of Canadians at 
all events, sufficient to give it that com- 
manding place which it holds among the 
law schools of the English-speaking 
world. 

One word more and I have done. If 
for any reason, Mr. President, you are 
forced to have recourse to the ancient 
weapons of defense which were used to 
resist oppression and injustice when 
bricks and stones and mortar did not 


play such an important part in the exis- 
tence of a university, I mean when the 
‘cessatio’ and the ‘emigratio’ were the 
means at the disposal of the university to 
protect itself against the encroachments 
of the City or the King, then let me ask 
you to remember that there is a country 
to the north of you — not quite at the 
North Pole — where high ideals and 
noble traditions are held in great esteem. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


When the alumni of Harvard assem- 
bled for their annual commencement in 
1864 he who spoke to them for the class 
which had graduated 50 years before 
could tell them of the feelings of a class 
which had received its degree in time of 
awar. Today the class of the 50th an- 
niversary can also speak to us of a period 
of a much greater war. They entered 
Harvard when the clouds were gathering, 
and during nearly the whole of their time 
here war was going on; and they, like the 
other classes of the great war time, sent 
their quota to the front. 

Abraham Lincoln said at the time of 
the Civil War that it was probable that 
one side was right and the other side was 
wrong; that it was possible that both 
sides were wrong, but that by no possi- 
bility could both sides have been right. 
And today the posterity of that time 
acknowledges that Lincoln and those 
who followed him from Harvard as from 
throughout the land were right; and his 
statue which is rising under the shadow 
of Westminster Abbey demonstrates 
that the world, too, recognizes that those 
who followed Lincoln were right. 

Over those classes of that period rests 
a peculiar and most touching memory. 
They are passing by, one by one their 
50th anniversaries, and today we have 
one identified with the whole War. I am 
going to call on one of that Class, — 
scholar, teacher, devoted servant of the 
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University, one of the few great inter- 
preters of Homer, — to speak to you for 
that Class, and I know you will join with 
me in welcoming Prof. Palmer. 

[Prof. G. H. Palmer’s speech is printed 
on pp. 33-36 of this Magazine.] 





SENATOR LODGE. 

Although the Class of 1889 eomes to 
us bearing gifts, I can assure them that 
we do not regard them with any of the 
suspicion which was said to attach to the 
Greeks in that capacity. 

The Class of 25 years ago, now of that 
happy generation into whose hands the 
control of the State and business, and of 
the law and of medicine is passing, whom 
we can not only praise for a past of 
worthy achievement, but of whom we 
can also say, what many of us are unable 
to say, that ‘the light of unaccomplished 
days is large and lucent round their 
brows.’ 

I know that I can call on no one to 
speak from that Class more welcome to 
you than the distinguished professor, 
servant of the University, one of those 
who has gone forth from the University 
to carry the Harvard influence through- 
out the land and make it, as Prof. Palmer 
has just said, truly national in the best 
sense. Therefore it gives me great pleas- 
ure to present to you Prof. Moore. 


PROF. CLIFFORD H. MOORE, ’89. 

It is in obedience to its own impulse as 
well as in accordance with a goodly an- 
cient custom that the Class of ’89 comes 
to-day, in the middle of its course, to tell 
of its love and gratitude to the spiritual 
mother of us all. Our Commencement 
was but yesterday, and yet throngs of 
impatient youth have crowded us on un- 
til we must believe that the world thinks 
that 25 years have actually passed since 
we ceased to be undergraduates here; 
since those happy four years closed and 
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we had as symbols of their passing what 
our own inspired bard has described as 
“ A scrap of parchment and an old dress suit.” 
The simplicity of our undergraduate 
days we shall not attempt to recall to- 
day. The younger generation would not 
believe the description and our seniors 
cherish the delusion that their days were 
simpler and more virtuous still. 

From the four quarters of the contin- 
ent the members of our class have come, 
a large proportion of the living mem- 
bers. Our total number may seem small 
in comparison to the multitudes which 
now graduate, but I assure you, Mr. 
President, that we are not behind these 
later classes in our affectionate gratitude 
to Harvard College. We know what we 
owe to her; we offer her our happiest 
service; we rejoice that we have seen 
with our own eyes half of those 50 years 
whose wonderful development Prof. 
Palmer has just described to us. The 
members of the class who come from a 
distance tell of Harvard's growing influ- 
ence, of her increasing power, not only 
in distant parts of our own country but 
also in the continents across the seas. 
With all the rest of her sons we find our 
satisfaction in the knowledge that Harv- 
ard College is each year serving the world 
in larger measure. 

It is not for us, gathered now once 
more about our Mother’s knee, to tell of 
what we have accomplished, or of what 
we hope to accomplish, for after all we 
have reached only our 25th anniver- 
sary, and with youthful hearts we are 
looking forward to the 25 years that are 
before us. This much, however, we can 
say, that in all the activities in which the 
members of this class, both living and 
dead, have engaged — in service of town 
and city, of state and nation, in industry, 
commerce, and banking, in law, medi- 
cine, teaching, and the ministry — like 
Harvard’s other sons, we have tried to 
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be true to the ideals which we learned 
here; we have endeavored to make the 
dreams of our youth the realized visions 
of our maturer years; and as we embark 
on another quarter of a century with 
all its perplexities we can promise that 
those visions shall not grow less real. 

But, Mr. President, there is one thing 
of which we may speak with pride and 
joy. Our class has begun to send its sons 
back to learn where their fathers learned 
before them. Already 22 sons of ’89 men 
have entered Harvard College; of these, 
five are now graduates, three in this pres- 
ent class. There is a long line yet to 
come, and the stock of the Puritan shall 
not die. 

The deep emotions which stir in the 
breasts of men who return after 25 years 
cannot be voiced even within this, our 
own house; but they are known to us; 
they are known {o every son of Harvard 
gathered here. All we would do today 
is in love and devotion once more to dedi- 
cate ourselves to Truth at this altar 
from which in younger years we bore 
the sacred fire. 


SENATOR LODGE. 
We will now all join in singing the 
first stanza of “Fair Harvard,’ and 
then the meeting will stand adjourned. 


Election of Overseers. 

There were six vacancies for Overseers 
this year; five for the full term of six 
years, and one to fill out the unexpired 
term of three years of the late H. P. 
Amen, ’79. The results of the postal and 
Commencement ballots follow. 


Postal Commt. 


*W. C. Forbes, '92, of West- 
rood 


w 3662 1152 
*E. J. Wendell, '82, of New 

York 2666 785 
*E. C. Felton, '79, of .Haver- 

ford, Pa. 2153 =706 
*J, W. Hallowell, ’01, of Mil- 

ton 2090 718 
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Postal Commt. 
*T. W. Slocum, '90, of New 
York 2082 750 
*Wm. Endicott, Jr., ’87, of 
Boston 1936 702 
W. C. Sanger, ’74, of Sanger- 
field, N.Y. 1799 
Hugh Bancroft, '97, of Boston 1530 
Henry Jackson, ’80, of Bos- 
ton 1336 
Philip Stockton, ’96, of Man- 
chester 
J. DeW. Perry, Jr., '92, of 
Providence, R. I. 
Robert Homans, ’94, 
Arthur Adams, '99, 
G. B. Morison, ’83, 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., '93, 
Henry Wheeler, '78, 
J. G. King, ’89, 


The total Postal Ballot was 4905 and 
the total Commencement vote was only 
1823, against 4763 and 1426 last year. 
In 1918 the highest candidate, Prof. G. 
H. Palmer, received 1010 votes at Com- 
mencement. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 


The vote on Commencement was as 
follows, the first three candidates being 
elected. 


O. B. Roberts, '86, Boston 

J. H. Perkins, ’98, Albany, N.Y. 

R. H. Gardiner, Jr., ’03, Boston 

J. B. Blake, '87, Boston 

B. C. Weld, '89, Boston 

L. C. Clark, Jr., '02, New York City 

J. H. Parker, '93, Boston 

H. S. Dennison, '99, Framingham 

The total number of votes was 989, of 
which 3 were discarded on account of 
some defects, so that the total number 


of legal votes was 986. 


FAlcetings. 
DIVINITY ALUMNI. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Harvard Divinity 
School was held in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall on June 17. The Opening Service 
at 10 a.m. was conducted by the Rev. 
H. C. De Long, who gave a short but 


impressive address on the meaning and | 


value of the ministry. 
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The Secretary’s report was read and 
accepted, also the Treasurer’s report, 
showing a deficit of $17.97. This deficit 
was cancelled later on by the annual 
collection, amounting to $24. 

The Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following names for officers 
for the ensuing year. Pres.: C. T. Bill- 
ings; vice-pres.: H. W. Foote; sec. and 
treas.: Pitt Dillingham; exec. com.; R. 
F. Leavens, R. M. Harper. 

These men were elected by unanimous 
vote. The Committee on the 100th 
Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Divinity School reported through its 
Chairman, Rev. H. W. Foote. It was 
stated that the exact time was uncertain, 
that there were two dates to choose from, 
1816 and 1819, and that 1816 had been 
selected, because in October, 1816, the 
records speak for the first time of the 
Divinity School and of the formation of 
the Society for the Promotion of Theo- 
logical Education. The Committee’s 
request for extension of time for further 
report was granted. ; 

The Committee on the Needs of the 
Divinity School reported by request of 
its chairman through Dr. F. G. Peabody. 
Dr. Peabody stated that the outcome of 
the committee’s work had been extremely 
satisfactory. The committee had con- 
ferred with Pres. Lowell and urged an 
appointment to the chair of homiletics 
and pastoral care. The petition of the 
committee had been amply met in the 
appointment of Rev. H. W. Foote as 
asst. professor of preaching and parish 
administration and secretary of the 
faculty. 

It was voted that a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed on the Relation of 
the Divinity School to the Alumni of 
the School, said Committee to consist of 
six members: 2 elected for 1 year; 
@ elected for 2 years; 2 elected for 3 
years. Voted — that the nominations to 
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this committee be placed in the hands 

of the nominating committee for the 

ensuing year. 

Dr. J. T. Bixby brought up the matter 
of the right of the graduates of the 
Divinity School to vote for Overseers, 
and, on motion of Dr. S. A. Eliot, the 
Executive Committee was asked to con- 
fer with the other Professional Schools 
of the University in regard to this right 
and the desirability of petitioning for the 
exercise of the same. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented a 
recommendation that the day of the 
Alumni Association meeting in Com- 
mencement week be changed from Wed- 
nesday to Tuesday. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. 

The question of the date for Visitation 
Day for the ensuing year was also 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power to act. 

The Necrology List for the year 
1913-14 was as follows: 

James Ivers Trecothick Coolidge, gradu- 
ated 1841. Died at Cambridge, Mass., 
June 18, 1913. 

Hiram Price Collier, $.T.B. 1882. Died 
on the Island of Funen, in the Baltic 
Sea, Nov. 3, 1913. 

Henry Lewis Myrick, graduated 1852. 
Died at New York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 
1913. 

Frederick Llewellyn Hovey Willis, a 
student 1855-57. Died April 12, 1914. 

Benjamin Franklin McDaniel, gradu- 
ated 1869. Died at Dorchester, Mass., 
April 26, 1914. 

Thomas William Brown, graduated 
1852. Died at Melrose, Mass., May 7, 
1914. 

The following deaths not reported last 

year occurred in 1912. 

Joseph Pollock White, a student 1882-83. 
Died at New Castle, Pa., Oct.30, 1912. 
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Claiborne Addison Young, a student 
1870-71. Died at Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nov. ?, 1912. 

John Wallace Webb, a student 1889-90. 
Died at Yonkers, N.Y., Dec. 15, 1912. 
This list was read by the President, 

and in connection with each name, the 
Secretary read all general catalogue facts 
bearing upon the same. This was fol- 
lowed by the usual discriminating and 
affectionate tributes by those present 
who desired to speak of friends or class- 
mates. 

The Address of the Day was given by 
the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, ’86; on 
“Our Religious Times.’’ No full or ade- 
quate report will be attempted. Mr. 
Frothingham commented on the fact 
that previous transition times had 
caused grave misgivings. Religion had 
a way of surviving all sorts of ecclesias- 
tical and dogmatic changes. It had its 
deeper elemental ground in man’s 
nature — a radical reconstruction called 
for by new conditions was not to be 
feared. The question was not one pri- 
marily of church-going. 

Democracy itself could not win out 
without religion in this deeper and vital 
sense — giving ideal ground for brother- 
hood. The Church must face the social 
question — the demand for a Christian- 
ity, which shall mean all necessary 
changes in social and industrial organiza- 
tion. Labor must have sooner or later, 
representation — some form of it answer- 
ing to the principle of representation in 
our political life. The old acquiescence 
in poverty and its denial of opportunity 
to the many was no longer possible. 

On the other hand, the social ques- 
tions were not the whole of the situation. 
We must go deeper than property and 
environment. The individual soul must 
have its inner life sustained; worship, 
communion with God, will continue to 
have its place in the battle for spiritual 
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existence. More and more individual 
and social regeneration will go together 
and prove inseparable. 

The paper excited strong interest and 
was specially welcomed because of its 
unusual balance of statement and con- 
viction, along with frank facing of new 
conditions. 

Luncheon was served in the Common 
Room at about 12:30. 

After luncheon the President, Rev. 
C. T. Billings, called upon a representa- 
tive of the graduating class, Mr. Otto 
Lyding, and then upon the Dean of the 
Faculty, for brief addresses. 

Dean Fenn gave an encouraging 
account of conditions and the happen- 
ings of the past year. He commented in 
particular upon four things: Ist, the new 
degree; 2d, the coming of Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake — so distinguished and original 
a scholar in his department of Early 
Christian Literature, and at the same 
time so strong a teacher; 3d, the cordial 
welcome given to the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, now affiliated with the 
University in the same way in which the 
Andover Theological School is affiliated; 
4th, the satisfaction taken in the coming 
of Prof. H. W. Foote and the settlement 
for a generation at least of a vital matter 
in the practical work of the School made 
by his appointment to the chair of 
preaching and parish administration. 

Between 50 and 55 Alumni were 
present. Adjournment at 1:40 p.m. 

Pitt Dillingham, t’76, Sec. 


ENGINEERS. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association of Harvard Engineers and 
the Engineering Society was held in the 
Harvard Union, June 17, at 7 p.m. About 
42 members of the two societies and 
guests were present, among them being 
Mr. Clemens Herschel of New York, 
Professors C. A. Adams and A. E. Ken- 
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nelly of the Harvard Engineering School, 
Prof. A. C. Lane of Tufts College, and 
Prof. Frank D. Adams, Dean of the 
School of Applied Science at McGill. 
After the dinner Prof. Adams spoke on 
engineering work at McGill, laying 
special stress on a working agreement 
which they have made with the railroads 
of Canada for the training of their grad- 
uates and undergraduates in active work 
on the railroads. 

Mr. W. L. Underwood and Mr. E. A. 
Reed gave illustrated lectures, both slides 
and lectures being of unusual interest and 
greatly appreciated by their audience. 

Action was taken in the meeting which 
changes the date of the dinner back to 
March where it was until last year, the 
reason being that this date better accom- 
modates undergraduates and Engineer- 
ing Society men. 

F. J. Vaughan, s 95, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association was 
held at the office of the Magazine, 99 
State St., Boston, on June 17. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Pres., William Lawrence,’71, of 
Boston; vice-presidents, J. D. Long, ’57, 
of Hingham, R. T. Lincoln, ’64, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., F. J. Swayze, ’79, of Newark, 
N.J., G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., J. A. Noyes,’83, of Cambridge; 
treas., W. H. Wade, ’81, of Dedham. 
Council. For the term ending in 1915: 
J. J. Storrow, °85, of Boston, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, of New York, N.Y., V. H. 
May, ’95, of Seattle, Wash. For the term 
ending in 1916: H. W. Cunningham, ’82, 
of Boston, W. C. Boyden, ’86, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., Roger Ernst, 03, of Boston. 
For the term ending in 1917: Owen 
Wister, ’82, of Philadelphia, Pa., J. D. 
Phillips, 97, of Topsfield, Arthur Adams, 
99, of Quincy. 
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LAW ALUMNI. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard © 
Law School Association on June 17, the 
following officers were elected. Pres., 
Hon. O. W. Holmes, LL.B., ’66, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. David Cross, ’43, 
N.H.; Hon. Richard Olney, LL.B., ’58, 
Mass.; Hon. E. P. Wheeler, LL.B., ’59, 
N.Y.; J.B. Cumming, ’59, Georgia; Hon. 
S. E. Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; Hon. George 
Gray, ’63, Dela.; Hon. J. C. Gray, 
LL.B., ’66, N.Y.; Hon. J. W. Hammond, 
66, Mass.; D. T. Watson, LL.B., 66, 
Penn.; J. S. Duncan, LL.B. ’67, Ind.; 
Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, LL.B., ’67, New 
Brunswick; Hon. Frederick Dodge, 
LL.B., ’69, Mass.; Hon. A. E. Willson, 
70, Ken.; A. G. Fox, LL.B., ’71, N.Y.; 
Joseph Bangs Warner, LL.B.,’75, Mass.; 
Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, LL.B., ’74, Md.; 
Hon. W. C. Loring, LL.B., ’74, Mass.; 
William Thomas, LL.B., ’76, Calif.; 
Hon. F. J. Swayze, ’81, N.J.; Hon. 
Shinichiro Kurino, LL.B., ’81, Japan; 
Hon. Edward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. 
J. W. Mack, LL.B., ’87, Ill.; Hon. E. T. 
Sanford, LL.B., ’89, Tenn.; G. E. 
Wright, LL.B., ’92, Wash.; Hon. G. C. 
Hitchcock, ’93, Mo.; C. F. Choate, Jr., 
’90, Mass.; Prof. J. C. Gray, LL.B., ’61, 
Mass.; Hon. J. M. Morton, LL.B., ’61, 
Mass.; Hon. H. N. Blake, LL.B., ’58, 
Mass. Sec., Joseph Sargent, LL.B., 
98, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Treas., Roger Ernst, LL.B., ’06, 60 
State St., Boston. For members of the 
Council for four years ending 1918: 
W. R. Peabody, LL.B., ’98; R. H. 
Gardiner, LL.B., °07; Warren Motley, 
LL.B., ’06. For member of the Council 
for two years ending 1916, to fill a 
vacancy: J. W. Farley, LL.B., ’03. 

The reports of the treasurer and sec- 
retary were read and approved. 

A committee to nominate officers to 
be voted on at the next annual election 
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was chosen as follows: E. F. McClennen, 
95, R. D. Weston, ’88, James Arnold 
Lowell, ’94. 

Immediately after the annual meeting 
J. B. Warner, ’73, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation presented to the Law School a 
portrait of James Himes Arnold, libra- 
rian emeritus, painted by Tarbell. Dean 
Thayer on behalf of the School accepted 
the portrait. The members of the Asso- 
ciation then marched to the Harvard 
Union where a luncheon was served to 
about 65. Judge J. W. Hammond pre- 
sided. E. K. Arnold, ’98, J. A. Lowell, 
94, and Stoughton Bell, ’99, were the 
committee on arrangements. 

Joseph Sargent, LL.B.’98. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa held its anniversary meeting in 
Cambridge on the Monday before Com- 
mencement, June 15. The Orator of the 
day was Ex-Pres. W. H. Taft, of New 
Haven, the subject of whose address was 
“The Supreme Court of the United 
States and Popular Self-Government,” 
a subject on which the speaker holds 
well known and clearly formulated opin- 
ions. He defended his position from the 
historical as well as the political side and 
reviewed in succession the cases in 
which the Supreme Court had seemed to 
defeat the will of the people for the time 
being, only to be completely vindicated 
by future developments and by the later 
judgments of other courts. The speaker 
was warmly greeted by the audience and 
his occasional covert but good-natured 
allusions to his own political experiences 
were much enjoyed. The oration is 
printed in full in this Magazine. 

The Poet of the occasion was Bliss 
Carman, a graduate of the University of 
New Brunswick, but a student in the 
Harvard Graduate School in 1886-88. 
His poem, after the manner of poets, 
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was somewhat discursive, but essayed to 
answer the question supposedly put to 
him by Alma Mater, “‘How fares the 
cause of truth in the great world beyond 
these studious walls?” Glancing at the 
‘‘old scholar of the seraphic smile,” who 
was celebrated in Woodberry’s poem of 
last year, and “that ironic wit which 
made him, too, the unflinching critic and 
most dreaded foe of all things mean, 
unlovely and untrue,” he traced the 
course of successive adventurers, “‘ex- 
ploring all the boundaries of Truth,” 
especially the experiences of a “band of 
scholar gypsies” he himself had known. 
In the future he saw a culture “in 
power and beauty serving soul and 
mind . . . with courage to be fine as 
well as strong.” ‘ 

The audience was a large one, at- 
tracted both by the speakers and by 
invitations sent out to the first scholars 
among the undergraduates, their fam- 
ilies and teachers, to hear the announce- 
ment of academic prizes and distinctions, 
an announcement which has preceded 
the Society’s own exercises the last two 
years, but for some unexplained reason 
this part of the program was omitted. 

Dean Briggs presided and Dean Fenn 
of the Divinity School made the opening 
prayer. 

At the business meeting held in Har- 
vard Hall as usual, the following hono- 
rary members were elected: 

M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87; C. B. Daven- 
port, 89, Director of the Department of 
Experimental Evolution, Carnegie In- 
stitution; Bliss Carman; D. F. Houston, 
A.M. (Harv.) ’92, President University 
of Texas, Chancellor Washington Univ., 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington; 
and W. B. Munro, A.M. (Harv.) ’99, 
Professor of Municipal Government. 

The present officers were reélected for 
another year: LeB. R. Briggs, 75, presi- 
dent; C. H. Grandgent, ’83, vice-pres.; 
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R. H. Dana, ’74, treas.; W. C. Lane, ’81, 
Sec. 

The Treasurer in presenting his 
annual report called attention to the 
fact that the recent subscriptions to 
increase the Society’s permanent fund 
had added something over $2000 but 
that another $2000 was necessary to 
bring the fund up to the desired $10,000 
mark. The Treasurer and the Secretary 
were made a committee to take such 
action as it should seem to them the 
case required. 

The Secretary reported from the meet- 
ing of the United Chapters in Septem- 
ber, 1913, that a charter for a new chap- 
ter at Radcliffe College had been granted 
independent of the Harvard Chapter, a 
result most acceptable to the Harvard 
Chapter and in accordance with the 
principles which the Chapter had set 
forth in communications to the Senate. 

At the dinner in the Harvard Union 
which occupied the afternoon, over 200 
brethren were present. The President, 
Dean Briggs, called upon various guests 
and brethren to entertain or inspire the 
company, but was himself by no means 
the smallest contributor to the pleasure 
and good spirit of the day. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 27, 1914. 
(Additional.) 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Perkins Professor of Mathematics to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1914: — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Fogg Osgood was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Rumford Professor of Physics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Edwin 
Herbert Hall was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics and 
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Natural Philosophy, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1914: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Wallace Clement 
Sabine was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Abbott and James Lawrence Professor 
of Engineering, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1914: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Comfort Avery Adams 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Abbott and James Lawrence Professor 
of Chemistry, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1914: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Elmer Peter Kohler 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
ers to the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1914: Edward Caldwell Moore, 
Chairman, ex officio, Albert Parker 
Fitch, George Alexander Johnston Ross, 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Elwood 
Worcester, Charles Whitney Gilkey. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
following Associate Professors to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Charles 
Wilson Killam, of Architectural Con- 
struction, Frank Lowell Kennedy, of 
Engineering Drawing, were elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Japanese Literature and 
Life, to serve for one year from Sept. 
1, 1914: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Masaharu Anesaki 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Tutors 
in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics: from Sept. 1, 1914. 
Charles Howard Mcllwain, Joseph Stan- 
cliffe Davis. For three years from Sept. 
1, 1914. Howard Levi Gray. 


Meeting of May 11, 1914. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
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From the estate of Edwin Conant, $267.28, 
on account of his residuary bequest. 

From the Treasurer of the Class of 1854 
Fund, $26 additional to be added to the prin- 
cipal of the fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the second half-yearly payment for 
1913-14 on account of their offer of $2500 a 
year for five years for supporting the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in connection with the 
course in Municipal Government. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a year 
for ten years, beginning with the year 1909- 
10, for instruction in Municipal Government, 
in addition to that already given. 

To Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell for his gift of 
$1000 for improving the soil conditions of the 
College grounds. 

To Prof. Edward C. Pickering for his gift 
of $1000 for “‘immediate use’’ at the Observa- 
tory. 

To Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1250 for the purchase of books in History. 

To Hon. Robert Bacon for his gift of $1000 
towards the purchase of English historical 
tracts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
for the College Library. 

To Mr. I. Tucker Burr for his gift of $200 
for the purchase of books on South America. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for his annual 
gift of $50 for the purchase of books on China. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $150 for 
the maintenance of the Dante Collection in the 
University Library. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his annual gift 
of $10 for biographies of eminent men. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, the third quarterly payment for the 
year 1913-14 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their offer of May 26, 1911. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis for his 
gift of $100 for the use of the Semitic Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. Walter T. Rosen for his gift of $100 
to be added to the fund for the new Music 
building. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$58.48 for the purchase of specimens for the 
Mineralogical Museum. 

To Mr. Arthur Foote for his gift of $30 for 
the Division of Music. 
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For additional gifts, amounting to $24.30 
received through Mr. George H. Johnson, of 
Cornwall, England, towards the expenses of 
E. H. Wilson’s journey to Japan on behalf of 
the Arboretum. 

For gifts to Prof. Anesaki, from the follow- 
ing contributors, that he may purchase books 
for the College Library: Hon. Larz Ander- 
son and Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow of $250 
each, Mrs. Ernest B. Dane of $100, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears of $50, Mrs. John L. 
Gardner and Prof. James H. Woods of $5 each. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect May 
15, 1914, Mark F. Boyd as Charles 
Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene. To take 
effect Sept. 1, 1914: A. F. B. Clark as 
instructor in Romance Languages. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: Assistant in the Summer course 
of Architecture, Samuel Edward Gideon, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1914; Carl 
Sherman Hoar, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Botany; Albert Philip Happel, In- 
structor in Romance Languages; Ear- 
nest Albert Hooton, Instructor in An- 
thropology. Students at the Marine 
Riological Laboratory at Woods Hole 
during the summer of 1914: Alfred 
Clarence Redfield, Miss A. E. Taft. 

Voted to appoint George Harold 
Edgell, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Howard Thomas 
Karsner Assistant Professor of Path- 
ology for five years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Orthopedics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Robert Wil- 
liamson Lovett was elected. 

Voted to establish a Professorship of 
Latin-American History and Economics. 
Voted to proceed to the election of a Pro- 
fessor of Latin-American History and 
Economics, to serve for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Oliveira Lima 
was elected. 
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Voted to establish a Professorship of 
Hygiene. Voted to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Professor of Hygiene, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Roger 
Irving Lee was elected. 

The following agreement between the 
Episcopal Theological School and Har- 
vard University was presented and ap- 
proved: 





1. The students in each institution shall be 
allowed to take courses in the other without 
payment of fee for three years; and if at the 
end of that time it appears that such an ar- 
rangement involves an undue financial sacri- 
fice on either side, a new and equitable arrange- 
mentin regard to the payment for such courses 
shall be made, but in any event, the student 
shall not be required to pay a total amount 
greater than his tuition fee to one institution. 
This freedom from payment of fees shall be ex- 
tended by the University to Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary also, in place of the present 
agreement, if that Seminary so desires. 

2. The Episcopal Theological School shall 
raise its tuition fee to $150 a year, being the 
same as that now charged by the Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

3. Students registered in the Episcopal 
Theological School, who have already ob- 
tained the degree of B.D. there or elsewhere, 
may obtain the higher degrees of Harvard 
University on complying with the terms re- 
quired for such degrees. Such students shall 
register in the University and their plans of 
study must be approved by the appropriate 
University authority at the beginning of their 
candidacy. 

4. Each institution shall be at liberty to in- 
clude in its catalogue a list of the courses in the 
other, and the students and professors in each 
shall have free use, without additional charge, 
of the libraries and museums of the other. 


Meeting of May 25, 1914. 


The following receipts were reported 
and the same were gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Lydia Augusta 
Barnard, securities valued at $2225 to be added 
to the James and Augusta Barnard Law Fund. 

From the estate of Mrs. Mehitable C. C. 
Wilson, $1117.50, the second and final pay- 
ment of her legacy to establish the ‘* Davies 
Wilson Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
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following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Nathaniel H. Stone for his unre- 
stricted gift of securities, valued at $53,460, 
‘In memory of Henry Baldwin Stone, of the 
Class of 1873, born 4th of September, 1851, 
and died 5th July, 1897.” 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $1000 
for present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$300 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George D. Markham for his gift of 
$250, his final payment towards the addition 
to the Peabody Museum. 

To Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter 
for his gift of $225 for the Susan Anthony Pot- 
ter Prizes for the year 1913-14. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 for 
the Dante Prize for 1913-14. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $100 
for the Harvard Menorah Prize for the year 
1913-14. 

To Mrs. Daniel Merriman and Assistant 
Professor Roger B. Merriman for their gifts 
of $25 each for the purchase of Spanish books 
for the College Library. 

For gifts, amounting to $1025 towards the 
expenses of an exploring expedition to Arizona 
under the direction of Dr. A. V. Kidder. 

To two members ofthe ‘‘ Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum”’ for gifts amounting 
to $35, for the general purposes of the Mu- 
seum. 

To Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of 
a framed photograph of himself, and to Mrs. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., for a photograph of 
her husband, both to be placed in the T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, Jr., Memorial Laboratory. 


The resignation of Charles Wads- 
worth, 3d,as Assistant in Chemistry, was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to change the following titles: 
Edward Logan Campbell from Assistant 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Clarence Bertrand Thompson 
from Instructor to Lecturer on Manu- 
facturing. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Leon Woodman 
Parsons, in Chemistry; Edward Vere Brewer, 
in German; Clyde LeClare Grose and John 
Kirtland Wright, in History; Sumner Cushing 
Brooks, in Botany. 

Assistants: Lawrence Goddard Wesson and 
Emmett Kirkendall Carver, in Chemistry; 


Charles Wadsworth, 3d, to the Director of the 
Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory; Fred- 
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eric Ernest Richter, Arthur Harrison Cole, 
Henry Thomas Moore, Hermann Franklin 
Arens, Harry Rudolph Tosdal, William Clif- 
ford Clark, and Arthur Eli Monroe, in Eco- 
nomics; Robert Gorham Fuller, in Somatology; 
Jacob Loewenberg and Laurence Davis Ped- 
rick, in Philosophy; James Buell Munn, in 
Fine Arts; Edgar Oscar Parker, in Drawing; 
William Anderson, in Government; Walter 
Frothingham Hall, Constantine Edward Mc- 
Guire, Julius Klein, and Keith Vosburg, in 
History. 

Instructors: Ray Waldron Pettengill, As- 
bury Haven Herrick, Friedrich Schoenemann, 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Henry Harmon Ste- 
vens, and Arthur Burkhard, in German; Mar- 
tin Sprengling, in Semitic Languages; Harold 
Hichens Burbank, Homer Bews Vanderblue, 
and Philip Green Wright, in Economics; 
Harry Todd Costello, in Philosophy; Law- 
rence Washington Murphy, Francis Wheeler 
Loomis, and Charles Austin Hobbs, in Mathe- 
matics; Robert Hudson George, in History; 
Alfred Theodore Larson, in Chemistry. 

Lecturer: Mortimer Phillips Mason, on Phi- 
losophy. 7 

Curators (Peabody Museum). From Septem- 
ber 1, 1914: Alfred Marston Tozzer, of Mid- 
dle American Archzology and Ethnology; 
Earnest Albert Hooton, of Somatology; Alfred 
Vincent Kidder, of North American Arche- 
ology; Oric Bates, of African Archeology and 
Ethnology. Samuel J. Guernsey, Assistant 
Curator of Archeology and Ethnology. Re- 
search Fellows of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. For one year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1914: James Lucien Morris and William 
T. Bovie. 


Voted to appoint Richard F. Carroll, 
Assistant Secretary at the Peabody 
Museum from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to award the Woodbury Low- 
ery Fellowship for 1914-15 to Roger 
Bigelow Merriman. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Lawrence 
Washburn, Charles Follen Folsom 
Teaching Fellow in Hygiene for one 
year and one month from August 1, 
1914. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Faculty members: LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Henry 
Aaron Yeomans. Graduate Members: 
Robert Frederick Herrick, John Wells 
Farley, George Peabody Gardner, Jr. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
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Council of the School of Architecture, 
that the Architectural League Scholar- 
ships be for the present withdrawn, and 
that three scholarships for special stu- 
dents be established to be competed for 
by applicants from any part of the 
country, who fulfil the requirements for 
admission as special students, — this 
competition to be conducted by the 
School of Architecture, and appoint- 
ments to be made by the President and 
Fellows on its recommendation. 


Meeting of June 8, 1914. 


The following receipts were reported 
and the same were gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Laura W. Lowndes, 
$10,000 in payment of her bequest to the 
‘President and Fellows of Harvard College, to 
be maintained as a permanent fund and to be 
known as ‘The Joseph and Lucius Tuckerman 
Fund’ in memory of my uncle, Joseph Tucker- 
man, and of my father, Lucius Tuckerman, 
the income thereof to be used for the mainten- 
ance of Free Beds for needy students in the 
Stillman Infirmary, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

From the estate of Mrs. Emily H. Moir, 
$30,000 additional on account of her unre- 
stricted bequest to Harvard College. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Arthur T. Lyman for his gift of 
$5000 to meet the deficit in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Redfield Proctor for her gift of 
$5000 to the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital to be used in accordance with the 
terms of a letter to Dr. J. C. Warren dated 
June 3, 1914. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $2000 for 
final furnishings of the Concert Hall in the 
New Music Building. 

To President A. Lawrence Lowell for his 
gift of $1500 in payment of a certain salary 
for 1913-14. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $300 
to be used towards the expenses of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History. 

To Mrs. David P. Kimball for her gift of 
$100 to the Semitic Museum. 

To Messrs. Francis R. Bangs and Moses 
Williams, Jr., for their gift of $50 to the De- 
partment of Government. 

To two anonymous givers for gifts of $90 
for the Old Testament Prizes for the year 
1913-14. 
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To Professor W. B. Munro for his gift of 
$49.95 to be used as a special gift to be applied 
towards his courses in Government. 

To Mr. William R. Castle, Jr., for his gift of 
$39.38 towards the purchase of the Pope Col- 
lection. 

To the Alpha Omega Alpha Society of the 
Medical School for the gift of $8 for the pur- 
chase of books for the Medical Library. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of 
$13.50 for the payment of certain expenses in 
the department of History. 

To each giver towards the expense of the 
placing of the ‘‘ John Knowles Paine Concert 
Hall” inscription in the new Music Building. 

To Mr. C. Peter Clark for his gift of a spec- 
troscope, and to Mrs. F, L. D. Rust of an oc- 
ulist’s case of trial lenses, both for the Labora- 
tory of Ophthalmology at the Medical School. 

To Mr. Waddill Catchings for his offer of a 
Prize of $200 for the best thesis on a subject re- 
lating to house plumbing or the materials used 
in such systems, in accordance with the terms 
submitted with a letter from Mr. Catchings 
dated June 5, 1914. 


The resignation of James G. McDon- 
ald as Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, was re- 
ceived and accepted io take effect Sept. 
1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Frederick May Eliot, 
Proctor of Divinity Hall for one year 
from September 1, 1914. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 


Assistants: Leslie Briggs Coombs and Amos 
Knapp Hobby, in Chemistry; Frank Howard 
Beall, in Electrical Engineering; Francis Cor- 
win Millspaugh, in Mechanical Engineering; 
Fred Charles Langenberg, in Metallurgy and 
Metallography; Harry Clark, Christian Nus- 
baum, Arnold Romberg, Howard Moffitt True- 
blood, and Paul Sabine, in Physics; Laurence 
Carlton Staples, in Social Ethics; Walter More- 
land Stone, in Printing Courses; Willis Arnold 
Boughton, to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Wilbur Garland 
Foye, in Mineralogy and Petrography. 

Instructors: Charles Ketchum Carpenter, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Roger Noble Burn- 
ham, in Modeling; Henry Atherton Frost, in 
Architecture; Herman Dudley Murphy, in 
Drawing from the Life; Edward Russell Mark- 
ham, in Mechanical Engineering; Melville 
Conley Whipple, in Sanitary Chemistry; John 
Wymond Miller Bunker, in Sanitary Analysis; 
Chester Laurens Dawes, and Harold Galliland 
Crane, in Electrical Engineering; Horace Up- 
ham Ranson, in Civil Engineering; Edmund 
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Ware Sinnott, in Wood Technology; Walter 
Scott Weeks, in Mining; Rhys Dafydd Evans, 
in Physics. 

Lecturers: Arthur Truman Safford, on Hy- 
draulic Engineering; Robert Van Arsdale Nor- 
ris, on Coal Mining; Dorsey Alfred Lyon, on 
Electro-Metallurgy; Charles Howard Walker, 
on Fine Arts; Carl Christian Carstens, on So- 
cial Ethics. 

Demonstrators: George Falley Ninde, and 
Brackett Kirkwood Thorogood, of Engineer- 
ing Drawing. 

Superintendent of Reading-Room of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration: Walter 
Moreland Stone. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the remainder of the academic 
year 1913-14: 


Graduate School of Medicine. 


Instructors: John Bromham Hawes, 2d, in 
Medicine; Leon Edward White, in Otology. 

Assistants: Philip Challis Bartlett and Harry 
Linenthal, in Medicine; Oliver Ames Lothrop, 
in Otology. 

Fellows: Richard Spelman Eustis, Joseph 
Isaac Grover, Karlton Goodsell Percy, and 
Edwin Theodore Wyman, in Pediatrics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 


Medical School. 


Visiting Lecturer: Thomas Lewis, on Medi- 
cine. 

Lecturers: Freeman Allen, Walter Mere- 
dith Boothby, and Frank Linden Richard- 
son, in Anesthesia; Frederic Jay Cotton, 
Fr ates Lund, and Samuel Jason Mixter, 
in Surgery. 

Associates: Elliott Gray Brackett, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Farrar Cobb and William Ed- 
ward Faulkner, in Surgery; Philip Hammond, 
in Otology; John Homans, Joshua Clapp Hub- 
bard, and Daniel Fiske Jones, in Surgery; Au- 
gustus Thorndike, in Orthopedic Surgery. 

Instructors: James Earle Ash, in Pathology; 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, in Laryngology; Ed- 
ward Grant Birge, in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; Walter Meredith Boothby, in Anat- 
omy; Frederick Stanford Burns, in Dermatol- 
ogy; Joseph Payson Clark and Rockwell Au- 
gustus Coffin, in Laryngology; George Strong 
Derby, in Ophthalmology; Walter James 
Dodd, in Roentgenology; Charles Hunter 
Dunn, in Pediatrics; Calvin Barstow Faunce, 
Jr., in Otology; Cleaveland Floyd, in Bac- 
teriology; Joseph Lincoln Goodale, in Laryn- 
gology; Robert Montraville Green, in Anatomy; 
Francis Browne Grinnell, in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene; Henry Hill Haskell, in Oph- 
thalmology; Henry Fox Hewes, in Medicine; 
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William Fletcher Knowies, in Otology; May- 
nard Ladd, in Pediatrics; Edwin Allen Locke 
and Frederick Taylor Lord, in Medicine; Har- 
ris Peyton Mosher, in Anatomy; Robert Bay- 
ley Osgood, in Orthopedic Surgery; Calvin 
Gates Page, in Bacteriology; Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, in Medicine; Alexander Quackenboss, 
in Ophthalmology; William Henry Robey, Jr., 
in Medicine; Warren Richards Sisson, in Path- 
ology; Robert Soutter, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Fred Maurice Spalding, in Ophthalmology; Al- 
bert Edward Steele, in Bacteriology; Malcolm 
Storer, in Gynecology; Howard Townsend 
Swain, in Obstetrics; Frederick Herman Ver- 
hoeff, in Ophthalmic Pathology; David Harold 
Walker, in Otology; George Arthur Waterman 
in Neurology; Franklin Warren White, in Med- 
icine; Ernest Boyen Young, in Gynecology. 

Clinical Instructors: Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, Arthur Allison Howard, and Fritz 
Bradley Talbot, in Pediatrics. 

Teaching Fellows: Edward Allen Boyden, 
in Histology and Embryology; Mckeen Cat- 
tell, in Physiology; Frederick Simonds Ham- 
mett, in Biological Chemistry; John Gaston 
Mateer and Walter Leslie Mendenhall, in 
Physiology; Max Mayo Miller, in Histology 
and Embryology. 

Fellows: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in Anat- 
omy; Richard Dana Bell, in Biological Chem- 
istry; William Joseph Brickley, in Surgery; 
Theodore Williams Ely, in Pediatrics; Regin- 
ald Fitz, in Physiology; Harold Adams Gale, 
in Pediatrics; Daniel Crosby Greene, in Laryn- 
gology; Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, in Surgery; 
James Albert Honeij, in Bacteriology; William 
Westcott Howell, in Pediatrics; James Lincoln 
Huntington, in Gynecology; Alfred Luger, 
in Medicine; Henry Lyman, in Biological 
Chemistry; James Patrick O’Hare and John 
Eliot Overlander, in Medicine; Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, in Gynecology; William Norwood 
Souter, in Ophthalmology; Richard Goodwin 
Wadsworth, in Gynecology; Mark Hugking 
Wentworth, in Surgery; John Thomas Wil- 
liams, in Gynecology. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Richard Sisson 
Austin, in Bacteriology; Frank Alexander 
Hartman, in Physiology; Paul Eugene Line- 
back, in Histology and Embryology; James 
Batcheller Sumner, in Biological Chemistry; 
Maclver Woody, in Surgery. 

Alumni Assistants: Louis Harry Newburgh, 
in Medicine; Raymond Brewer Parker, in 
Obstetrics; Isaac Chandler Walker, in Medi- 
cine. 

Assistants: James Bourne Ayer, in Neuro- 
pathology and Neurology; James Dellinger 
Barney and Horace Binney, in Genito-Urin- 
ary Surgery; Gerald Blake, in Medicine; John 
Hammond Blodgett, in Laryngology; Horace 
Keith Boutwell, in Bacteriology; James How- 
ard Brown, in Comparative Pathology; Percy 
Biown, in Roentgenology; John Bryant, in 
Anatomy; Thomas Ellwood Buckman, in Bio- 
logical Chemistry; George Clymer, in Neurol- 
ogy; LeRoi Goddard Crandon, in Surgery; 
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Robert Laurent DeNormandie, in Obstetrics; 
John Edward Dwyer, Jr., in Pathology; Samuel 
Walker Ellsworth, in Roentgenology; Francis 
Patten Emerson, in Otology; Cyrus Hart- 
well Fiske, in Biological Chemistry; Archi- 
bald McKay Fraser, in Anatomy; Albert Al- 
phonso Wood Ghoreyeb, in Pathology; Emil 
Goetsch, in Surgery; Harold Inman Gosline, 
in Neuropathology; Robert Montraville 
Green, in Obstetrics and Gynecology; Torr 
Wagner Harmer, in Anatomy; George W. 
Holmes, in Roentgenology; Walter Clarke 
Howe, in Surgery; Henry Talbot Hutchins, in 
Gynecology; Conrad Jacobson, in Surgery; 
Henry Floyd Keever, in Pediatrics; Ralph 
Clinton Larrabee and Charles Henry Law- 
rence, in Medicine; Halsey Beach Loder, in 
Surgery; Alfred Luger, in Roentgenology; An- 
drew Roy MacAusland, in Anatomy; Nathan- 
iel Robert Mason, in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology; Richard Henry Miller, in Anatomy; 
James Lucien Morris, in Biological Chemistry; 
George W. Morse, Jr., in Anatomy; Everard 
Lawrence Oliver, in Dermatology; Charles 
Leonard Overlander, Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
and Willard Stephen Parker, in Medicine; 
Henry Joseph Perry, in Bacteriology; George 
Herman Powers, Jr., in Otology; Edward 
Pierson Richardson, in Surgery; Edward Ham- 
mond Risley, in Anatomy; William Bradford 
Robbins, in Medicine; Channing Chamber- 
lain Simmons, in Surgery; Richard Mason 
Smith, in Pediatrics; Harry Caesar Solomon, 
in Neuropathology; Lesley Hinckley Spooner, 
in Bacteriology; Philip Haskell Sylvester, in 
Pediatrics; Kurt Hermann Thoma, in Dental 
Anatomy; George Loring Tobey, Jr., in Otol- 
ogy ; James Rockwell Torbert, in Obstetrics, 
Beth Vincent, Irving James Walker, and Wy- 
man Whittemore, in Surgery; George Henry 
Wright, in Laryngology; James Herbert 
Young, in Pediatrics. 

Research Fellow: Harry Philip Cahill, in 
Otology. 

Henry P. Walcott Fellow: James Howard 
Means, in Clinical Medicine. 

Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow: Lewis Hill 
Weed, in Charge of the Laboratory of Surgi- 
cal Research. 


Graduate School of Medicine. 


Lecturers: John Washburn Bartol, on Medi- 
cine; John Taylor Bottomley, on Surgery; Jo- 
seph William Courtney, on Neurology; Her- 
bert Beeman Dow and Edwin Welles Dwight, 
on Life Insurance; Walter Elmore Fernald, 
on Psychiatry; Joel Ernest Goldthwait, on 
Orthopedic Surgery; Allen Greenwood, on 
Ophthalmology; Frank Herbert Hardison, 
on Life Insurance; Frederick Lafayette Jack, 
on Otology; Henry Jackson, on Medicine; 
Francis Joseph Keany, on Dermatology; Wal- 
ter Brackett Lancaster, on Ophthalmology; 
Thomas Francis Leen, on Medicine; James 
Gregory Mumford, on Surgery; Thomas Ord- 
way, on Pathology; Charles Fairbank Painter, 
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on Orthopedic Surgery; David Daniel Scan- 
nell, on Surgery; John Jenks Thomas, on Neu- 
rology; Frank Wells, on Life Insurance; 
Charles Francis Withington, on Medicine. 

Instructors: George Sherwin Clark Badger 
in Medicine; John Edward Butler, in Anes- 
thesia; Frederic Codman Cobb, in Laryngol- 
ogy; Rockwell Augustus Coffin, in Otology; 
John Henry Cunningham, Jr., in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Francis Patten Emerson, in 
Laryngology; Arthur Willard Fairbanks, in 
Neurology; Harry Winfred Goodall, in Medi- 
cine; Frank Butler Granger, in Electrothera- 
peutics; Charles Henry Hare, in Gynecology; 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, in Surgical Path- 
ology; John Bromham Hawes, 2d, in Medi- 
cine; Thomas Chittenden Hill, in Diseases of 
the Rectum; Edgar Miller Holmes, in Laryn- 
gology and Otology; Ralph Clinton Larrabee, 
in Medicine; Daniel Francis Mahoney, in Sur- 
gery; Oscar Richardson, in Pathology; George 
Phippen Sanborn, in Bacteriology; Arthur 
Kingsbury Stone, in Medicine; Peter Hunter 
Thompson, in Ophthalmology; Townsend 
William Thorndike and Harvey Parker 
Towle, in Dermatology; Leon Edward White, 
in Otology; Edwaid Russell Williams, in 
Ophthalmology ; Frank Percival Williams, in 
Diseases of the Rectum; Nathaniel Knight 
Wood, in Medicine. 

Assistants: John Dresser Adams and Zab- 
diel Boylston Adams, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Philip Challis Bartlett, in Medicine; David 
Newton Blakely, in Life Insurance; John 
Hammond Blodgett, in Otology; William Par- 
sons Boardman, in Bacteriology; Charles 
Richardson Cobb Borden, in Laryngology and 
Otology; Francis Gorham Brigham, in Medi- 
cine; Carl Hermann Bucholz, in Orthopedic 
Surgery and Physical Therapeutics; Harold 
Beckles Chandler, in Ophthalmology; Arthur 
Malcolm Dodge, in Anwesthesia; Albert Eh- 
renfried, in Surgery; Cleaveland Floyd, in 
Medicine; Williams Edwards Ladd, Francis 
Howard Lahey, and John William Lane, in 
Surgery; Arthur Thornton Legg, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; William Liebman, in Ophthal- 
mology; Harry Linenthal, in Medicine; Oliver 
Ames Lothrop, in Otology; William Holbrook 
Lowell, in Ophthalmology; Charles Galloupe 
Mixter, in Surgery; Nathaniel Niles Morse, 
in Anesthesia; Richard Frothingham O'Neil, 
in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Mark Homer 
Rogers and James Warren Sever, in Ortho- 
pedie Surgery; George Gilbert Smith, in Gen- 
ito-Urinary Surgery; Henry Burt Stevens, in 
Ophthalmology; 

Fellows: Harold Woods Baker, in Gyne- 
cology; Gordon Berry, in Laryngology; Mar- 
tin Joseph English and Richard Spelman Eus- 
tis, in Pediatrics; Frederick Eugene Garland, 
in Laryngology; Joseph Isaac Grover, in Pedi- 
atrics; Abraham Myerson, in Psychiatry; 
Karlton Goodsell Perey, in Pediatrics; Chand- 
ler Robbins, in Laryngology; Albert Warren 
Stearns, in Psychiatry; Edwin Theodore Wy- 
man, in Pediatrics, 
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Dental School. 


Lecturers: Martin Bassett Dill, in Operative 
Dentistry; John William O’Connell, in Ma- 
teria Medica;, Henry Carlton Smith, in Den- 
tal Chemistry. 


Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, Ernest Herbert Caswell, 
Robert Scott Catheron, Asher Harriman St. 
Clair Chase, Arthur Sylvester Crowley, Wal- 
ter Alonzo Davis, William Francis Drea, For- 
rest Greenwood Eddy, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, 
Charles Sumner Emerson, Nathan Anthony 
Estes, Arthur Trowbridge Freeman, James 
Austin Furfey, Charles Allen Jameson, Albert 
Benton Jewell, Philip Amos Leavitt, Edward 
Henry Loomer, Timothy Otis Loveland, Ira 
Albert Mackintosh, Chailes Winthrop Mc- 
Pherson, John William O’Connell, Joseph 
Totten Paul, Charles Gilman Pike, Edward 
Melville Quinby, Carl Eaton Safford, Judson 
Clarence Slack, David Frederick Spinney, Ned 
Albert Stanley, Charles Edward Stevens, 
Harry Austin Stone, Frank Turner Taylor, 
Benjamin Tishler, Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, Edward 
Patrick White, Robert Whitehill, Eugene 
Barry Wyman. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Horatio 
Te Seur Andrews, Fred Alexander Beckford, 
Ernest Spencer Calder, Harry Sylvester Clark, 
Wilson Case Dort, Frank LeRoy Eames, Guy 
Edward Flagg, Henry Gilman, Rufus Henry 
Gould, Thomas Bernard Hayden, Julius 
Frank Hovestadt, Herbert Frank Langley, 
Frank Randall McCullagh, Blaine Wilcox 
Morgan, Walter Fairfield Provan, Reinhold 
Ruelberg, Clarence Shannon, Frederick Jere- 
miah Sullivan, Rudolf Sykora, Frank Edgar 
Travis, William Harry Weston, St. Clair Allan 
Wodell. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: 
Fenimore Shute Andrews, Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, Albert Leonard Midgley, Harold 
Bradshaw Norwood, Joseph Aloysius Ring, 
Oliver Perry Wolfe. 

Instructors in Porcelain Work: Amos Irving 
Hadley, Norman Beverly Nesbett, Arthur 
Judson Oldham. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: Adelbert Fernald, 
Horace Leonard Howe, Walter Curtis Miner. 

Instructors: Earle Clinton Cummings, in 
Roentgenology; Fred Martin Rice, in Chem- 
istry; Charles Morton Smith, in Syphilis; 
Roger Browne Taft, in Oral Surgery; Edward 
Wyllys Taylor, in Neurology. 

Demonstrator : Varaztad Hovhaness Kazan- 
jian, in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Assistants in Operative Dentistry: Charles 
Boardman Burnham, William Gleason Jewett, 
Leon Julius Lawton, John Talbot Timlin. 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: Albert 
Herder, Frederick Waldemar Hovestadt, 
George Andrew Pease, Ubert Clifton Russell, 
Leon Axtelle Storz, Nishan Der Sarkis Tash- 
jian, Mark Tishler. 
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Voted to appoint Emory Leon Chaf- 
fee, Instructor in Electrical Engineering 
from Sept. 1, 1914, without limit of 
time. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistant Professors for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1914: Arthur Pope, of Fine Arts; 
George Sharp Raymer, of Mining. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Swanson 
Begg, Instructor in Comparative Anat- 
omy for two years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Charles Morton 
Smith, Instructor in Syphilis for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1914: Harris Peyton Mosher, of 
Laryngology; Walter Ray Bloor, of 
Biological Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Castle, Jr., a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences from Sept. 1, 
1914. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept, 1, 1914: Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Chairman; George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman _ Kittredge, 
Charles Homer Haskins, Theodore 
Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour; William Richard 
Castle, Jr., Secretary. 

The President reported that Henry 
Lichtenberger had been appointed and 
accepted as Exchange Professor from 
Paris for the year 1914-15. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Charles E. Brickley, William H. Claflin, 
Jr., and Russell R. Ayres as undergrad- 
uate members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Research Fellow in Physics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

The following receipt was reported 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 


[Septemb 


From the estate of Miss Blanche Shimmin 
$5142.50, the amount of her bequest, with in- 
terest from Dec. 22, 1913, to be called the 
“Shimmin Fund” and to be used to found a 
scholarship in memory of her nephew, Charles 
Shimmin Jeffries, deceased, who was a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1899. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 
towards the purchase of the E. H. Peirce col- 
lection of books on Mormonism recently se- 
cured by the College Library. 

To Mr. Howard Elliott for his gift of $1000 
towards the current expenses of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. James Longley for his gift of $5000 
towards meeting the deficit in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Donald Scott for his gift of $200, 
being the amount of honorarium returned, to 
be applied to the general expense account of 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

To Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of books on Accounting. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his 
gift of $500 for ‘‘immediate use’’ at the Ob- 
servatory. 

To Mr. William Phillips for his gift of $100 
for the Argentine Prize. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $100, the third instalment for the 
scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Dallas, Texas, for 
gifts amounting to $48 towards a Texas State 
Scholarship. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1914: Myles Standish, as Williams 
Professor of Ophthalmology; Lewis H. 
Weed, as Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in 
charge of the Laboratory of Surgical 
Research; Walter R. Spofford, as Assist- 
ant in the College Library. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Proctors. (As per list presented.) 

Assistants: Brewer Goddard Whitmore, 
Robert Winslow Gordon, Stewart Lee Garri- 
son, Daniel Sargent, Herbert Winslow Smith, 
Kenneth Payson Kempton, Thurman Los 
Hood, Hunley Whatley Herrington, Robert 
Wheaton Coues, John Crowe Ransom, Jona- 
than Leonard, Charles Gott, and Paull Frank- 


lin Baum, in English; John Bovingdon and 
Edward Otto Tabor, in Public Speaking; Ed- 
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mond Ear! Lincoln and Louis August Rufener, 
in Economics. 

Instructors: Bremer Whidden Pond, in 
Landscape Architecture; William Chase Green, 
Percy Waldron Long, Charles Edward Whit- 
more, and Frederic Schenck, in English; Cur- 
tis Worth Chenoweth, in Public Speaking; 
Arthur Parker Stone, in English. 

Lecturer: Frederic Palmer, on Practical The- 
ology, and member of the Faculty of Divinity. 


Voted to appoint from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Gordon Woods Thayer, Assistant in the 
College Library; John Charles Driscoll, 
Assistant in the Law School Library. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1914, without 
limit of time: Hermann Dudley Murphy, 
in Drawing from the Life; Harold Broad- 
field Warren, in Freehand Drawing; 
Henry Atherton Frost, in Architecture. 

Voted to appoint Myles Standish, 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1914. 

The President reported that he had 
assigned the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques Fellowship for 1914-15 to 
Pitman B. Potter. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Arthur Michael for the year 
1914-15. 

Whereas on March 27, 1911, the Cor- 
poration approved an agreement with 
Colorado, Grinnell, Knox and Beloit 
Colleges, providing among other things 
for sending a Harvard Professor for half 
a year to those colleges, who should di- 
vide his time equally among them. And 
whereas those colleges have asked to 
have Carleton College in Minnesota, 
included in the agreement, suggesting 
that the agreement be so modified that 
the Visiting Professor from Harvard 
shall each year spend four weeks at three 
of the five colleges, three weeks at an- 
other, and one week at the fifth, the 
shorter periods of one and three weeks 
to be taken in rotation by the several 
colleges, — It was voted that this modi- 
fication of the agreement be approved. 
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OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 11, 1914. 
In University Hall, Cambridge, at 3.15 p.m. 

The following 9 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, Froth- 
ingham, Higginson, Meyer, Richardson, 
Thayer, Warren, Wigglesworth. In the 
absence of the President of the Board, 
President Eliot was elected President 
pro tempore. 

Under the rules, various appoint- 
ments, amendments of statutes, and an 
agreement with the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School by the Corporation were laid 
over to the next meeting. 

The Board voted that this meeting 
be adjourned to meet at the residence of 
Prof. Charles S. Sargent, Brookline, on 
Monday, May 18, at 2.30 P.M. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 18, 1914. 
At the residence of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 
Brookline, at 2.30 p.m. 

- The following 18 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Delano, C. W. 
Eliot, Frothingham, Grant, Lamont, 
Marvin, Meyer, Rand, Richardson, Sex- 
ton, Shattuck, Swayze, Thayer, Warren, 

Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 27, and May 11, presented 
at the Stated Meeting of the Board, 
May 11, 1914, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
all of said votes, except the agreement 
with the Episcopal Theological School, 
which having been revised, final action 
was postponed until the next meeting. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day: Principal Inspector. Samuel 
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D. Warren, 1908. Assistant Inspectors. 
Wallace D. Dexter, Jr., 1907, Joseph B. 
Russell, Jr., 1907, Kenneth Howes, 1908, 
Karl S. Cate, 1909, Francis N. Racke- 
mann, 1909, Hollis T. Gleason, 1909. 

The Board also voted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized to fill 
any vacancy that may arise in the office 
of Inspector of Polls for the election of 
Overseers on next Commencement Day. 

Mr. Williams presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to visit the 
University Library, and upon the re- 
commendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Williams presented the Reports 
of the Committee to Visit the Botanical 
Museum, the Committee to Visit the 
Botanic Garden, and the Committee on 
Botany, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Williams, in view of the expira- 
tion of his term of service as a member 
of the Board on next Commencement 
Day, presented his resignation as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Board, and moved that in his place Mr. 
Wigglesworth be elected Chairman of 
said Committee, and the Board voted to 
accept said resignation, and elected Mr. 
Wigglesworth as said Chairman. 

Judge Grant presented the following 
report of the Committee on English: 


The Visiting Committee on English, to 
which was referred the official report regard- 
ing the English written by students in courses 
other than English courses in Harvard Col- 
lege, returns said report to the Board of Over- 
seers and recommends the passage of the ful- 
lowing resolution: 

“In view of the various and convincing 
proofs brought to the attention of the Board 
of Overseers that the students both in their 
entrance and college examination papers, es- 
pecially in courses other than English courses, 
fail to write correct, coherent and idiomatic 
English: Resolved that the Faculty of Harvard 
College be requested to devise suitable meas- 
ures to remedy this condition of affairs, and 
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to report to this Board not later than January 
1st, 1915, a definite plan for bettering the 
written and spoken English of Harvard Stu- 
dents.” 


And upon his motion, the Board voted 
to accept said Report, and to adopt said 
resolution. 


Stated Meeting, June 18, 1914. 
In University Hall, Cambridge, at 9.30 a.m. 


The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, H. 
Elliott, Fish, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
Lamont, Lodge, Marvin, Meyer, Mills, 
Morgan, Palmer, Rand, Richardson, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Thayer, Warren, Wig- 
glesworth, Willson. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of May 11, 1914, approving an agree- 
ment between the Episcopal Theological 
School and Harvard University, action 
upon which was postponed at the last 
meeting of the Board, was taken from 
the table, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to consent to said vote, and 
the said revised agreement was ap- 
proved as follows: 


1. The students in each institution shall be 
allowed to take courses in the other without 
payment of fee for three years; and if at the 
end of that time it appears that such an ar- 
rangement involves an undue financial sacri- 
fice on either side, a new and equitable ar- 
rangement in regard to the payment for such 
courses shall be made, but in any event, the 
student shall not be required to pay a total 
amount greater than his tuition fee to one in- 
stitution, This freedom from payment of fees 
shall be extended by the University to Andover 
Theological Seminary also, in place of the 
present agreement, if that Seminary so desires. 

2. The Episcopal Theological School shall 
raise its tuition fee to $150 a year, being the 
same as that now charged by the Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

8. Students registered in the Episcopal 
Theological School, who have already ob- 
tained the degree of B.D. there or elsewhere, 
may obtain the higher degrees of Harvard 
University on complying with the terms re- 
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quired for such degrees. Such students shall 
register in the University, and their plans of 
study must be approved by the appropriate 
University authority at the beginning of their 
candidacy. 

4. Each institution shall be at liberty to in- 
clude in its catalogue a list of the courses in 
the other, and the students and professors in 
each shall have free use, without additional 
charge, of the libraries and museums of the 
other. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for 1914-15; of 
the Library Council; of Harris Peyton 
Mosher and Walter Ray Bloor, as assist- 
ant professors respectively in laryngo- 
ology and biological chemistry, for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1914; and it con- 
curred in the reappointment of Arthur 
Pope and George Sharp Raymer, as as- 
sistant professors for five years, and in 
amending Statute 18 of the University, 
by omitting the word “departmental” 
in the phrase, ‘Shall visit and inspect 
the Law, Medical and other depart- 
mental libraries.” 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of Myles Standish as Williams 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1914. 

The President of the University pres- 
ented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 17, 1914, conferring the 
degrees in course upon the following 
persons, recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the several Departments of 
the University respectively; and the 
Board voted to consent to the conferring 
of said degrees; and further voted that 
the Secretary be instructed, in accord- 
ance with the precedents of previous 
years, to make such changes as may be 
found necessary and proper to perfect 
the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of the foregoing de- 
grees is 994. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the School of 
Engineering, and upon the recommenda- 
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tion of the Executive Committee it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


DEATH OF THOMAS J 
KIERNAN. 


Thomas J Kiernan, the Superinten- 
dent of the Delivery Desk in the College 
Library, died on July 31, after more than 
59 years of uninterrupted service in the 
Library. Many generations of Harvard 
men and hosts of scholars from outside 
Cambridge who depend upon the re- 
sources of the Harvard Library, are in- 
debted to his constant helpfulness and to 
his remarkable familiarity with the 
Library’s collections. 

He was born in Cambridge, July 27, 
1887. At the age of 17, in March, 1855, 
he was appointed Janitor of the College 
Library in the place of his father, who 
had been taken ill, and who died shortly 
after. Thomas Kiernan, the father, had 
been janitor since 1829, so that the uni- 
ted terms of father and son have covered 
a period of 85 years. 

In an interesting account of the elder 
Kiernan written forthe Cambridge Chron- 
icle and reprinted in the Christian Regis- 
ter, June 16, 1855, Mr. Sibley, the Libra- 
rian, relates that Thomas Kiernan’s 
father was educated to be an apothecary 
and established himself as such in Dub- 
lin and later in Swanlinbar in County 
Cavan, but for seven years, 1797 to 1804, 
served as surgeon’s mate and surgeon in 
the British navy. 

Thomas Kiernan, born about 1788, 
was brought up on his grandfather’s 
farm and made himself an expert gar- 
dener and something of a botanist. He 
was employed on the pleasure grounds in 
Phoenix Park, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in the Royal Dublin Soci- 
ety’s botanical garden, as well as on 
several private estates. He came to 
America early in 1829, and was soon 
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after recommended to Pres. Quincy for 
the then vacant janitorship of the Li- 
brary. 

Mr. Sibley says of him: “In this period 
of about 26 years’ service [1829-1855] he 
has been distributing books and extend- 
ing courtesies, not only to innumerable 
visitors, but to more than 1500 students 
who have graduated. He was generally 
a favorite with them. His sickness began 
in the fall of 1854, but did not assume a 
very serious aspect till March, when his 
duties were devolved on a substitute [his 
son] and he left his chair, by the library 
door, never to resume it.” 

Mr. T. J Kiernan, in succeeding to 
his father’s work, seems to have succeed- 
ed also to the spirit in which it had been 
carried on, and Mr. Sibley’s words apply 
equally well to him—“‘he has been distri- 
buting books and extending courtesies.” 
But in these 59 years what wonderful 
changes have taken place in the Library 
and in the service which is required of 
it! Kiernan came to it when it was still a 
small collection (about 60,000 vols.), 
before modern library methods had 
effected their transformations, before 
Ezra Abbot had begun the present 
public card catalogue, and before Jus- 
tin Winsor had helped to revolutionize 
methods of instruction by gathering into 
the reading-room books which should be 
freely used in connection with the sev- 
eral courses of study, and by reclassify- 
ing in the stack on practical lines and in 
close detail the Library’s collections as a 
whole. He saw the Library’s income for 
books increased from a little over $1000 
to about $30,000 a year, and its posses- 
sions from 60,000 vols. to over 600,000. 
Conservative, but endowed with a prac- 
tical good sense, he welcomed all changes 
that made the Library more accessible 
and more useful. He had a retentive 
memory both for books and faces, and 
by long practice had cultivated the 
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faculty of comprehending sympathe- 
tically the trend of a reader’s inquiry 
and was thusable to serve himefiiciently. 
He had a ready familiarity with the Li- 
brary’s collections as a whole, such as no 
other man is likely to attain, for no’ one 
else will ever have the advantage of be- 
ginning at the same point. Of the men 
who were members of the Faculty or 
Corporation when Mr. Kiernan entered 
upon his career, none survive except 
President Eliot, who had become tutor 
in mathematics in the autumn of 1854. 

In 1877, when Mr. Winsor was made 
Librarian, Mr. Kiernan was appointed 
Superintendent of Circulation. In 1892 
the College conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of A.M. He was married in 
1875 to Fannie Crossman, of Taunton, 
who died May 9, 1914, and he leaves one 
son, William L. Kiernan, who was em- 
ployed for several years on the staff of 
the College Library, and is now Asst. 
Librarian of the Massachusetts State 
Library. 

A few sentences from the letter of an 


‘old friend express the feeling with which 


many a Harvard man must look back on 
his association with Mr. Kiernan: — 
“My acquaintance with him goes back 
to my student time at Harvard — 1859 
to 1863, at which period we both were 
young fellows. That was when Mr. 
Sibley was Librarian; and I cannot for- 
get how much dependence Mr. Sibley 
seemed to me to place even then upon 
“Thomas,’ nor how helpful and sympa- 
thetic ‘Thomas’ always was to usyoung- 
sters. Coming back to Boston every five 
or six years... it gratified me to find 
that despite my long periods of absence 
abroad — he always knew me, called me 
by name, and was glad to see me. The 
Library will never seem quite the same 
to me in the future with Mr. Kiernan no 
longer to be found at his well-known 
desk. Besides, I shall miss his help, — 
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which was always rendered when wanted, 
and rendered with so much cheerfulness, 
promptness, and definite knowledge. 
It is fine that he died while still at his 
post; to have dropped his connection 
with the Library and ‘retired’ would I 
suppose have been a severe blow to him. 
He was a fine type of a sort of which 
there can never be too many, — modest, 
sincere, effective, friendly, helpful.” 
William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


DEATH OF FRANCIS H. 
STORER. 


Professor Francis Humphreys Storer, 
S. B. 1855, died on July 30, at his resi- 
dence, 476 Boylston St., Boston, after ill 
health prolonged through several years. 
He was born in Boston on March 27, 
1832, the son of Dr. David Humphreys 
Storer, M.D. 1825, and Abby Jane 
(Brewer) Storer. He was one of the 
early students at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1850-51. Next, for two years he 
was assistant in chemistry to Prof. J. P. 
Cooke. He then served as chemist for 
the United States North Pacific explora- 
tion expedition, and after that service 
went abroad to continue advanced 
studies and research 1855-57. He re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from Harvard in 1855 (honorary Master 
of Arts in 1870). After his return from 
abroad Professor Storer practiced his 
profession as chemist in Boston for sev- 
eral years, up to 186§, when he was made 
professor of general and industrial chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, remaining there until 1870. 
He then became professor of agricultural 
chemistry atthe Bussey Institution, where 
he remained until 1907, and after his 
first year there he became dean of the 
Institution. He continued there until his 
resignation from active work. He was a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
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and Sciences. As a writer Professor 
Storer was the author of notable scienti- 
fic works including “Dictionary of the 
Solubilities of Chemical Substances,” 
“Manyal of Inorganic Chemistry,” 
“Manual of Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
ysis,” (both in codperation with Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53, “Agriculture in 
Some of Its Relations with Chemistry,” 
“Elementary Manual of Chemistry,” 
“Bulletin of Bussey Institution,” “‘Al- 
loys of Copper and Zinc,” ‘‘ Manufac- 
ture of Paraffin Oils,’ and otherscientific 
works. He married in Boston on June 
21, 1871, Miss Catharine A. Eliot, whom 
he survived. Prof. Storer leaves two 
brothers, Dr. Horatio R. Storer, ’50, of 
Newport, R.I., and Robert W. Storer of 
Boston; also two sisters, Miss Abby M. 
Storer and Miss Mary G. Storer of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Malcolm Storer, ’85, and John 
H. Storer, ’82, of Boston, and Frank A. 
Storer of Deland, Fla., are surviving 
nephews, and a niece is Miss Agnes C. 
Storer, daughter of Dr. Storer, of New- 
port. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates on June 10, Mr. F. P. Cabot was 
reélected a member of the Council for 
seven years, and Prof. E. E. Day was 
elected an Associate for three years. 
The following members of the Academic 
Board were appointed for 1914-15: 
Professors E. L. Mark, H. S. White, A. 
A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. 
Grandgent, E. F. Gay, G. P. Baxter, 
W. S. Ferguson. The rule in regard to 
the tuition fees of teachers is to be con- 
tinued for 1914-15, as follows: any 
teacher actually engaged in teaching and 
registered in Radcliffe College shall pay 
at the rate of $15 per course, provided 


1 The names of several 1914 men will be 
found in this section. 
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that the applications made are not for 
courses given in Harvard College and 
open to Radcliffe students. The reduced 
rate is not applicable to the last-named 
courses. ° 

The College has received $23,003.81 
under the will of the late John Sweetser, 
and $17,724.69 additional under the will 
of Miss Mary Coes. The Department 
of English has presented $125, the pay- 
ment of the examiners of Radcliffe candi- 
dates for Honors in English, with the 
request that this sum be added to the 
Mary Coes Endowment Fund for In- 
struction. On Commencement Day 
$6096.75 had been received for this 
Fund (between $300 and $400 from 
undergraduates), and $1000 had been 
pledged. The English Club has presented 
a marble tablet to be placed in the 
library, in memory of Miss Caroline A. 
Farley, “Librarian 1892-1905, friend 
and planner of the library, and inventor 
of the present catalogue system,” and 
also $25 for the Mary Coes Endowment 
Fund. The Class of 1899 has presented 
as its 15th anniversary gift $500, to be 
added to the Dean’s fund for needy and 
deserving students. The nucleus of this 
fund is $1094.03, the principal and 
accumulated interest of a fund of $1000 
given to Miss Coes in 1899 by Radcliffe 
students. This fund is to be retained as 
a special fund bearing the name of Miss 
Coes, and the income is to be disbursed 
by her successor or by some other execu- 
tive officer of the College. The Class of 
1904 has presented as its decennial gift 
$2612.65 to establish the Class of 1904 
Fund, the principal to be invested with 
the general funds of Radcliffe College, 
the income to be used for such purposes 
as the College may see fit. 

Radcliffe Class Day was Friday even- 
ing, June 12. Pres. and Mrs. Briggs, 
Miss Humphrey, and the officers of the 
Senior Class received the guests in the 


living room, and the other Seniors re- 
ceived their friends in other rooms in the 
college buildings. Instead of the usual 
singing by the Glee Club, after the 
reception there was singing on the steps 
of the different buildings by the entire 
Senior Class. Saturday was given to 
class reunions, the luncheon by the 
Junior Class to the Seniors, and the 
Reminiscent Show with a program 
arranged by the celebrating classes. At 
the Baccalaureate Service Sunday after- 
noon, Rev. A. P. Fitch, President of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, preached 
the sermon on the text: “And Moses 
said unto God, Who am I, that I should 
go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” 
The Radcliffe Choral Society, under the 
direction of Dr. A. T. Davison, Jr., sang 
two anthems. The words of the hymn 
were by F. Armstrong, ’14. On Monday 
morning were the Senior Class exercises, 
at which the class history, poem and will 
were read, and appropriate gifts were 
distributed to the members of the class. 

At the public exercises of the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, held in 
Sanders Theatre Monday morning, 
June 15, seats were reserved for the 
Radcliffe chapter. On the afternoon of 
the same day the Radcliffe chapter held 
a business meeting at which the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., F. A. Gragg, 99; vice-pres., 
E. N. Buckingham, ’02; sec., C. B. 
Shaw, ’01. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on June 17, at 
11.80 a.m. Rev. J. H. Ropes, D.D., 
offered the prayer, Pres. Briggs an- 
nounced the gifts and awards of prizes 
and fellowships for the year, and a 
chorus of former and present students 
under the direction of M. W. Daniels, 
’00, sang. Hon. A. E. Willson, Overseer 
of Harvard College and formerly Gov- 
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ernor of Kentucky, gave the Commence- 
ment address, in part as follows: 


The great thing in life is not what you have 
acquired in the way of material facts or the- 
ories or philosophies. The greatest thing in life 
is the spirit with which you live, and work, 
and fare forth through life to its end. The 
magnificent temple on the poor little farm 
where Kentucky's dearest son, Abraham 
Lincoln, was born, and the statue of Lincoln in 
the Kentucky State House are monuments to 
the spirit of the people of the United States. 
They illustrate the possibility that he who had 
no college degree, who had not the benefits of a 
common school education, who was schooled 
in the school of poverty, self-tutored in the 
spirit of helpfulness to others, should, in spite 
of all the disadvantages, come to be the very 
soul and type of all that is really American — 
American in his splendid stature, American in 
the spirit which to-day commands the rever- 
ence and love of humanity. To the ends of the 
world and the other side of the world the name 
of Abraham Lincoln is reverenced, not because 
he was president, not because he was a great 
lawyer, not because he had the rarest gift of 
expression which has ever been given to mor- 
tal man, but because in that rugged frame, 
schooled in poverty and the greatest hardships 
known to mankind, there had developed a 
spirit that could feel with other human beings 
from the poorest to the greatest, that could 
understand their feelings, and understand 
their toils and sufferings. 


Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees 
on 106 candidates: 89 A.B.s, 3 A.A.s, 
12 A.M.s, and 2 Ph.D.s. Of the A.B.s 
49 received the degree without distinc- 
tion, 23 cum laude (of whom 8 had dis- 
tinction in special subjects), 15 magna 
cum laude (of whom 9 had honors and 
6 distinction in special subjects), and 
2 summa cum laude (of whom 1 had 
highest honors and 1 distinction in a 
special subject). Final Honors in the 
Classics were awarded to M. G. Fox- 
croft; Honors in English to C. B. Beat- 
ley, C. W. Crane, A. E. Holman and 
M. Sparrow, Highest Honors in English 
to M. Underhill; Honors in Romance 
Languages and Literatures to E. Fuyat; 
Honors in Literature to H. D. Crawford, 
H. M. Fitzgerald, and P. Robbins. The 
diploma and scholarship of the Captain 
Jonathan Fay Fund were awarded to 
E. S. Brooks. This diploma is given to 
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the member of each graduating class 
who has, during her whole course, by 
her scholarship, conduct, and character 
given evidence of the greatest promise. 
The Sylvia Platt Prize of $50, offered for 
the third time by M. C. Hardy, ’01, for 
the best poem written by a student in 
Radcliffe, was awarded to E. W. Bates, 
a graduate student, for a poem, “To an 
Old Mirror.” The William H. Baldwin 
Prize of $100, offered by the National 
Municipal League, was awarded to S. E. 
Loughead, ’14. This prize is given to 
the author of the best essay on a subject 
connected with municipal government, 
and is open for competition to under- 
graduate students registered in a regular 
course in any college or university in the 
United States offering direct instruction 
in municipal government. 

In June the admission examinations 
were held in 6 places outside of Massa- 
chusetts — Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, O.; 
New York, N.Y.; Portland, Me.; Wash- 
ington, Conn.; and Washington, D.C.; 
and in 12 places in Massachusetts, — 
Andover, Brockton, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Concord, Fall River, Fitchburg, 
Lowell, Lynn, Quincy, Springfield, and 
Worcester. 281 students took the exami- 
nations, — 120 preliminary candidates, 
137 final candidates, 8 special students, 
and 16 students already admitted to col- 
lege who tried to remove conditions or to 
anticipate college work. 4 preliminary 
candidates, 12 final candidates and 2 
special candidates were examined out- 
side of Massachusetts. Of the 137 final 
candidates 81 have been admitted. A 
large number of the others are expecting 
to take enough additional examinations 
in September to complete their records. 
Of the 137 final candidates 51 took the 
New Plan examinations, of whom 43 
were admitted. Of the preliminary can- 
didates 33 had taken examinations at 
former examination periods. In addition 
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to the candidates enumerated above 27 
students took examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Of 
these 8 are final candidates and 19 are 
preliminary candidates. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held on Com- 
mencement Day, after an informal 
luncheon in Agassiz House. The 
treasurer reported $3141.93 on hand, 
and a membership of 1076, or about 75 
per cent of the Alumnae. M. H. Lyon, 
’97, reported for the Associates the elec- 
tions of officers of the College during the 
year. The committees on the Emmanuel 
Scholarship Fund, the Alumnae Scholar- 
ship, and Distant Work, all reported 
very prosperous years. Interesting 
accounts were given of the April meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in Philadelphia. It was voted 
to substitute for the present by-law on 
elections one which provides for rotation 
in office, beginning in 1917. The ballot- 
ing for Alumnae Associate resulted in the 
nomination of K. M. Thompson, ’96. 
The following officers were elected for 
the next three years: Pres., C. L. Hum- 
phrey, °98; first vice-pres., E. B. 
Vaughan, ’00; second vice-pres., G. G. 
Hildreth, ’10; sec., E. A. Daniell, °95; 
treas., J. T. Edwards, °98; directors, 
R. Sherman, ’94; L. U. Bennett, 07, 
K. M. Francke, ’13, L. C. Phinney, ’13; 
nominating committee, A. M. Knowles, 
98, B. B. Church, ’02, D.S. Coffin, ’03, 
M. Churchill, 06, D. E. Brewer, °12. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held in Bertram Hall June 17. 
There were present about 60 members 
and 130 guests, 95 of whom were Seniors 
and graduate students. Luncheon and 
an informal reception were followed by 
the business meeting. The treasurer’s 
report showed the receipts to have been 
$1223.97, and the expenditure $880.60, 
leaving a balance of $343.37. Beside the 
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large expense of the Bulletin and the 
running expenses, the Union has voted 
$25 to the Vocational Committee, $100 
to the Dean’s Fund, $100 to the Distant 
Work Committee, $60 to the committee 
of the Mary Coes Memorial Fund. Miss 
Nichols, chairman of the Distant Work 
Committee, reported a distinct increase 
of students outside of Massachusetts 
since this committee’s offer of Freshman 
scholarships and the placing of the 
beautifully illustrated ‘‘ Radcliffe Book”’ 
in public schools and libraries through- 
out the country. Miss McCrady, secre- 
tary of the Vocational Committee, re- 
ported that the committee had filled 144 
positions, and that the needs of the 
students had far exceeded the possibili- 
ties of the committee. The officers 
elected were: Pres., Mrs. W. Wessel- 
hoeft; treas., K. D. Griswold; director, 
L. C. Richardson; nominating commit- 
tee, C. B. Williston, Mrs. C. A. Adams, 
Mrs. W. K. Blodgett, M. M. Eliot, M. 
Gage. 

It was voted both by the Alumnae 
Association and by the Union that a per- 
manent Bureau of Occupations, for 
graduates and undergraduates, with a 
paid secretary, be formed. It was also 
voted by the Alumnae Association and 
by the Union to adopt the following 
recommendation: That a standing com- 
mittee, to be called the Codéperation 
Committee, consisting of the president 
and two members appointed by her, of 
each association (the Radcliffe Union 
and the Alumnae Association), be ap- 
pointed to consider all measures in 
regard to which it is proposed that the 
two associations shall unite, and recom- 
mend methods of codperation. This 
committee shall alsohave power to make 
recommendations for new work to the 
executive boards of the two associations. 

The Alumnae dinner, at which 322 
alumnae and 18 guests were present, was 
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served in the living room. After the 
dinner the Alumnae chorus sang Rad- 
cliffe songs. Mr. W. R. Thayer then 
spoke as follows: 


These annual reunions of college graduates 
seem to me to serve not only for the renewing 
of friendships and of our youth, but also for 


comparing our experiences, We go out for five 


years or ten, and come back and meet each 
other; and we ask, ‘“‘ What has life been to you? 
Where do you stand? What do you live by?” 

We come to the University (Radcliffe, too, is 
a part of the University), as the ancients used 
to go to Delphi, for wisdom. Here are taught, 
here are stored, the truths that endure among 
the shows of life. But the University, unlike 
the Delphic oracle, has no accredited sole 
utterer of wisdom. Perhaps this is because the 
Pythoness, as you remember, was a woman — 
and Harvard is still an institution for males 
only. It is somewhat significant, let me say in 
passing, that the untutored Greeks and Ro- 
mans personified not only Wisdom but Truth 
also, and Justice, as women. Must we regard 
it as a sign of progress that some of our en- 
lightened moderns insist upon giving a monop- 
oly of truth, wisdom, and justice to men? 

In the few moments I am to speak, I wish to 
refer, as one unoracular and unofficial observer 
conferring with others, to matters which inter- 
est us all. 

We live in a period of revolution. Extrem- 
ists would drag us back, other extremists, more 
violent, would drive us forward; and these 
Conservatives and these Radicals each deny 
that their rivals have any good in them. The 
Conservatives see no hope except in a return 
to medieval conditions. Their most alarming 
trait is their inability, or unwillingness, to look 
facts squarely in the face; and so they lose 
immensely in defensive power. 

Bismarck, who was a Conservative of another 
sort, tells this story which seems to me to typ- 
ify the state of mind of theineffectual Conserv- 
atives. When he was Prussian ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, he was walking one day in the 
palace park with the Czar, and seeing on the 
lawn a sentry standing guard over nothing, he 
asked the Czar why that man was there. The 
Czar, not knowing, asked the sentry, whose 
reply was, ‘‘Ordered.’’ The Czar pursued the 
inquiry and the only reply that came was, 
“Ordered.” It took a long search in the ar- 
chives to discover that one bright morning in 
the year 1762, the Empress Catharine saw a 
snowdrop budding there. She had a sentry 
put there so that no one should pick it, and for 
ninety-eight years a sentry had stood on that 
spot. That, it seems to me, illustrates the inef- 
fectual Conservatives. How many of us are 
standing guard over intellectual, religious, po- 
litical, or social snowdrops that perished long 
ago! 

On the other side swarm the Radicals of all 
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stripes — from the moderate reformers with 
their stop-gaps and partial palliatives, to the 
fanatics who flaunt the red flag or the black, — 
and, finally, to the mere destroyers, embodiers 
of primal brutish instincts — Caliban in the 
mass trying to impersonate man. 

They all agree that the times are out of Joint, 
as the times have always been to contempo- 
raries since the daysof the first cave-men. The 
inequality in human conditions, which until 
recently was accepted as a dispensation of 
Providence, now troubles every one of us. 
Even the Conservatives ask if it is not due to 
human injustice, which men can and should 
correct, rather than to divine ordinance. 

The Radicals have no doubt as to the injus- 
tice; neither do they doubt their obligation 
and their ability to correct it. Their extrem- 
ists protest that for ages the Few have ex- 
ploited the Many, and that now the Many will 
take their own. Caliban, writhing under every 
check on his desires, dimly surmising that any 
form of civilization must be a complex of innu- 
merable restraints, shrieks, “I will destroy 
civilization.” 

Beset by these zealous fanatics, how shall we 
choose? How shall any man or woman who has 
been fortunate enough to profit by a superior 
education face such a crisis? We must remem- 
ber that the higher education itself is also on 
trial, that it will be judged by the acts and 
choice of those who have shared it. Let me 
make a few suggestions. 

First, let us persist in our devotion to Truth. 
We must know what the champions of each 
party intend: we must know not only their 
creeds, but those aspirations and ideals of 
which creeds and political programs are usu- 
ally very imperfect symbols: and especially, 
woe unto us if we ignore Caliban. 

Next, let us have Courage. Those of you 
who see only chaos ahead, should remember 
that weakness—fear— never accomplished 
anything except its own destruction. 

Next, have Faith in the efficacy of conse- 
crated individual effort. The Powers of Dark- 
ness win because they work by day as well as 
by night; whereas the Powers of Light too 
often consider their work done when the sun 
goes down. They devote the night to sleep. 
If you cannot persuade your adversaries to join 
your cause, you can at least teach them the 
spirit in which every worthy cause should be 
upheld. 

Revere the Individual. The current heresy 
is that society will be good, and just, and wise, 
and far-seeing, irrespective of the units that 
compose it. This heresy it is that explains the 
Tammanys, political, religious, and social, 
which degrade our civilization. Education ad- 
dresses the individual, shapes and fosters and 
preserves the individual. The herd rushes 
hither and thither, not knowing why. We who 
have had education should move each accord- 
ing to the dictates of individual reason and 
conscience: and when we are mastered by the 
apparently irresistible onslaught of blind, un- 
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reasoning herds, let us recall what individuals 
have done, and take heart. 

Think of what Jacob Riis, an unbefriended 
reporter, accomplished! Think of Jane Ad- 
dams in the slums of Chicago! The ancients 
imagined that a demigod, or at least a hero, 
was required to cleanse the Augean stables: 
yet we have seen Jacob Riis and Miss Addams, 
one man alone and one woman alone, make the 
achievements of Hercules seem paltry. 

Finally, lose not your trust in the Ideal. 
Whatever your choice, revere it as an ideal, to 
be loyally lived for and died for; an ideal 
which, if it could be realized, would benefit not 
you only and your party, but all the world. Be 
quick to discern that hate and envy, greed and 
selfishness are not ideals; that dynamite, and 
brute violence in all its forms, are basely ma- 
terial. 

Unless education leaves us ideals, it has be- 
trayed us, substituting the letter, which killeth, 
for the spirit, which giveth life. 

Let me, in closing, quote from a poem which 
perhaps all of you do not know: it might serve 
as a marching song for Idealists: 


“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams . . 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


One man, with a dream at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown: 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
- For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.”’ : 


Dr. K. G. T. Webster, the Chairman 
of the Academic Board, gave a clear and 
interesting account of the work of the 
Radcliffe Academic Board. In closing 
he commended the new organization of 
the Radcliffe Appointment Office, and 
also expressed the hope that Radcliffe 
might some day have endowed chairs or 
professorships. 

Mabel F. Weeks, ’94, Associate in 
English and head of Brooks Hall, Bar- 
nard College, characterized her under- 
graduate days as the end of the period of 
greatest possible freedom from organiza- 


tion. She contrasted the system of 
supervision and guidance of college stu- 
dents today with the simplicity of col- 
lege life in her own time, when all that 
now requires an elaborate organization 
was gathered up in a single wise personal 
friend. “It was to Miss Coes that we 
owed that splendid freedom from detail,. 
that freedom for intellectual experiment, 
that freedom which makes those years 
seem a lifetime for ample leisure, time to 
make splendid mistakes and flounder 
gloriously in a sea of knowledge.” 

E. L. Eaton, ’99, and E. R. Porter, ’04, 
then spoke for their classes. 

Miss Humphrey, the Acting Dean, 
welcomed the Class of 1914 with words 
of praise for their enthusiasm and for 
their loyal codperation during the past 
year. She said she believed that their 
sense of responsibility had been roused 
by the example of the earnest, simple 
and devoted life of Miss Coes. One of 
the things of which Miss Coes spoke at 
the dinner last year was the need of 
united effort to increase the endowment 
fund of the College. The class which cel- 
ebrates its decennial this year has acted 
on this request with splendid result. 
It seems most fitting that a fund for 
instruction should be raised in memory 
of Miss Coes, and that to this we should 
make as it were a pilgrimage every year, 
bringing our contributions as an expres- 
sion of our love and our appreciation of 
her devotion to the College. Miss Hum- 
phrey closed with affectionate commend- 
ation of Miss Boody, the new Dean, for 
whom she said she could wish nothing 
better than the splendid support that 
she herself as Acting Dean had received 
during the past year. 

Pres. Briggs paid tribute to the work 
that Miss Humphrey had done in the 
past year as Acting Dean, and expressed 
the highest confidence in Miss Boody. 
In closing he said: “There was nothing 
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for which Miss Coes cared so much as 
Radcliffe College. In this building there 
will be placed by the Council of Radcliffe 
College a tablet in her memory with 
some simple inscription, but enough to 
keep before us always her name.” 

Caroline L. Humphrey, 98, Acting Dean. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


On Sunday, June 14, President Lowell 
delivered the Baccalaureate Sermon in 
Appleton chapel. After the service the 
members of the Senior Class were the 
guests of President and Mrs. Lowell at 
their house. 

The program for the festivities of 
Class Day week showed no essential in- 
novations. The Senior Spread was held 
on Monday evening, June 15, and, ex- 
cept for a shower early in the evening, 
which made the Delta too wet to use, 
was quite as successful as usual. It was 
feared that this shower was a prophecy 
of rain for Class Day on the morrow, and 
the great day did indeed dawn with a 
cloudy sky which developed into one or 
two smart showers in the morning. How- 
ever, the afternoon confetti shower in 
the Stadium came and passed unmixed 
with rain and the evening was delight- 
fully cool and clear. ; 

Prof. Palmer conducted a special ser- 
vice for Seniors on Class Day morning 
and put so much of his own personality 
into his talk that even Seniors who never 
went to chapel before were impressed. 

At the Class Day exercises in Sanders 
A. L. Jackson, ’14, of Englewood, N.J., 
delivered the Oration; C. P. Curtis, Jr., 
of Boston, the Class Poem, and P. B. 
Potter, of Long Branch, N.J., the Ode. 
Pres. Fitch was chaplain for the occa- 
sion. J. R. O. Perkins, of West Newton, 
was the Ivy Orator at the Stadium in the 
afternoon. 


The Yard, in its gaudy Class Day at- 
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tire, looked much as usual, except for 
the loss of the trees in the Holworthy 
end. The telegraph poles, erected in 
their places, answered well enough for 
lantern supports, but contributed little 
to the beauty of the scene. A small elec- 
tric “1914” sign replaced the larger gas 
sign which in previous years has been 
displayed across the front of University 
Hall. The Yard was further decorated 
in a novel way by pennants of orange 
and black, the 1914 colors, erected on 
small poles, surrounding the front Yard. 
The use by the Glee Club in the evening 
of the broad steps of the new Widener 
Library, instead of the steps of Sever, 
was another minor innovation. At 11 
the festivities ceased, and half an hour 
later hosts of unclad Seniors were 
thronging forth for their annual frolic in 
the fountains. 

In order to cope with the new factors 
which the Freshman Dormitories will 
introduce into the social life of the Uni- 
versity, the seven final clubs, A.D., 
Delphic, Digamma, Fly, Owl, Porcel- 
lian, and Spee, and the four waiting 
clubs, Iroquois, Kalumet, Phoenix, and 
Sphinx, have entered into a formal 
agreement not to elect men to member- 
ship before the first Monday, nor pledge 
them before the Friday following the 
first Monday, in their Sophomore year. 
It is a very generous attempt on the part 
of the clubs concerned to assist Presi- 
dent Lowell in his determination that 
the Freshman class shall be a social unit. 
Were the social clubs to continue to 
elect and pledge Freshmen as heretofore, 
the Freshman Dormitories might have 
quite the opposite effect; for the more 
closely associated the members of a class 
are, the more keenly will any social split 
caused by club influence be felt. 

Following is a copy of the agreement 
signed by each of the before mentioned 
clubs: 
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Social Clubs Agreement. 


1. Canvassing is here defined as ‘‘reading” 
or speaking or making to any undergraduate 
any statement or representation about any 
club, or notifying him directly or indirectly 
that he is or is not under consideration as a 
future member of any club. 

2. Each club shall prohibit its undergradu- 
ate members and its members-elect (meaning 
thereby persons notified of their election but 
not yet initiated) from canvassing any under- 
graduate before the opening of college in his 
Sophomore year. 

3. Each club shall request its graduate 
members to consider it a point of honor not to 
canvass any undergraduate in any way before 
the opening of college in his Sophomore year. 

4. No pledge or promise shall be accepted 
or taken from any undergraduate before the 
Friday following the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of his Sophomore year by any club or by 
any member thereof to the effect that he will 
join any club or that he will not join any 
other club and any such pledge or promise, 
whether originating in misunderstanding or 
otherwise, shall not be bindinz upon such un- 
dergraduate or upon any of the said clubs 
agreeing hereto, but shall be regarded by 
everybody as null and void and contrary to 
the spirit of this agreement. 

5. No club shall elect as a member any un- 
dergraduate before the first Monday in No- 
vember of his Sophomore year, or before that 
time pledge or promise election, even by im- 
plication, to such undergraduate. 

6. No club shall give notice to any under- 
graduate of his election earlier than the Tues- 
day following the first Monday in November 
of his Sophomore year. 

7. No club shall take as a member any un- 
dergraduate from the class of 1918 or subse- 
quent classes, who has accepted election 
before November in his Sophomore year to 
any other social club or society which takes in 
less than 100 members from a college class. 
The Advisory Committee shall have power to 
determine what organizations come within 
the meaning of this rule. 

8. The clubs shall urge their members to 
change the elections to the Institute of 1770 so 
that the membership therein shall be in- 
creased to at least 150 men from each class, 
and that they shall be initiated therein at the 
rate of at least 15 men a week, beginning as 
early as possible in the Sophomore year. 

9. Each club shall, annually before Com- 
mencement Day, appoint a graduate repre- 
sentative to serve throughout the following 
year on an Advisory Committee, which com- 
mittee shall elect its own chairman, who need 
not be a representative appointed by a club, 
and shall consider matters arising under this 
agreement and such modifications thereof as 
may seem desjrable. The powers of this com- 
mittee shall be advisory only, except that it 
shall be the duty of this committee to take 


suitable steps to make this agreement known 
to all persons concerned. 

10. This agreement shall be effective with 
relation to the members of the class of 1918 
and subsequent classes. 

11. This agreement shall continue without 
limitation, except that any club may with- 
draw after giving one year’s written notice to 
the parties hereto. 

13. Inasmuch as the successful working of 
this agreement depends upon the strict ob- 
servance of all rules herein contained, each 
club member shall consider it a matter of 
honor to maintaim such rules. 

For the furtherance of these it is hereby 
provided that — 

(a) at stated intervals during the year the 
presidents of all the clubs that are parties to 
the agreement shall meet to discuss any ques- 
tion which may have arisen as to the working 
or infringement of the rules; 

(b) any complaint shall be at that time 
reported; 

(c) any disputes arising between any of the 
parties shall be referred to an Arbitration 
Committee which shall have absolute power 
to deal with the case as it shall think best. 
Such committee to be composed of not more 
than three graduates of the college, not mem- 
bers of any club herein a party, or the Advis- 
ory Committee (see clause 9) shall take upon 
itself such functions. 


Just what effect this agreement will 
have it is impossible to say in advance. 
It will certainly leave the Freshmen free 
from club influences, but on the other 
hand, for those with social-club aspira- 
tions, it will create an institution resem- 
bling the Yale Tap Day when some men 
will be suddenly thrust into the club 
life, receiving offers, perhaps, from 
several clubs at once. From the point of 
view of the clubs, also, there are disad- 
vantages to be reckoned with in the de- 
struction of time-honored systems of 
elections and in the confusion which will 
inevitably result on the appointed day 
from club rivalry for prominent men, re- 
fused elections, etc. It must be remem- 
bered, therefore, that the clubs in sign- 
ing this agreement have each given up 
much that is vital to them for the 
greater good of the University. This is 
indicative of the force and sincerity 
which is behind the movement. It has 
been under consideration by a commit- 
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tee containing a representative from 
each club for over a year, and every ef- 
fort will be made to pledge other clubs 
to the same agreement. Section 7, 
above, is significant in this respect, mak- 
ing the acceptance of an election by a 
Freshman tantamount to his future ex- 
clusion from all clubs in the agreement. 
The codperation of all clubs would prac- 
tically insure the success of the move- 
ment in spite of the disadvantages men- 
tioned. 

The annual Senior picnic to Peddocks 
Island on the S.S. Griswold was held on 
May 22, and was attended by the usual 
hilarity, refreshments, and athletic 
games. 

At the annual Crimson dinner, A. C. 
Smith, ’14, acted as toastmaster. Speak- 
ers were President Lowell, Prof. R. B. 
Merriman, ’96, Chester S. Lord, Howard 
Elliott, s ’°81, and R. C. Benchley, ’12. 

Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Memorial Society the usual Memorial 
Day Exercises were held in Sanders 
Theatre. The speaker of the day was 
Col. C. F. Morse, ’58. Major Higginson 
presided. The program opened with a 
prayer by Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69. Ac- 
cording to the plan inaugurated last 
year all the surviving Harvard veterans 
were summoned by special invitation, 
and were entertained at a luncheon in 
Sanders Theatre after the exercises. 

First prizes of $30 each were awarded 
in the Boylston Prize Speaking Contest 
to T. C. Bookhout, °15, of Roxbury, 
N.Y., and L. de J. Harvard, ’15, of Lon- 
don, England. Second prizes of $20 each 
were awarded to E. W. Giblin, ’15, of 
Concord; N. W. Loud, ’15, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; and B. Woronoff, 15, of 
Boston. 

The Speakers Club held a prize speak- 
ing contest on International Peace. The 
prize of $50 was offered by a member of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. The 
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judges awarded $25 each to J. Boving- 
don, ’15, of Cambridge, and G. P. Pen- 
noyer, °15, of East Orange, N.J. S. S. 
Otis, °14, of Winnetka, IIl., received 
honorable mention. 

In the Speakers Club’s annual extem- 
poraneous speaking contest, a silver cup 
was awarded to R. B. Southgate, ’15, of 
Worcester, for first place, and a bronze 
cup to R. E. Connell, 16, of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., for second place. Honor- 
able mention was made of S. S. Otis, ’14, 
of Winnetka, Ill., and of C. A. Trafford, 
Jr., 16, of Worcester. 

The report of W. B. Pirnie, 715, Social 
Service Secretary of Phillips Brooks 
House, shows that 189 men have been 
engaged in boys’ club work, an increase 
of 37 over the last year. 

Upon the instigation of Coach Haugh- 
ton and others especially interested in 
the football situation, some definite 
steps were taken by the Student Council 
to prevent valuable athletes from get- 
ting on probation. The following Proba- 
tion Committee was appointed: E. D. 
Brandegee, ’81, of Boston; J. W. Farley, 
’99, of Boston; W. A. Barron, Jr., 14, of 
Newburyport; G. F. Plimpton, 14, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; C. E. Brickley, ’15, of 
Everett; and W. H. Trumbull, Jr., ’15, 
of Salem. This committee made two rec- 
ommendations to the Council which 
were both accepted unanimously. First, 
a definite committee of 15 was ap- 
pointed including the'five major sport 
captains, the four class presidents, the 
president and vice-president of the Stu- 
dent Council, the president of the Crim- 
son, and the president of the Musical 
Club’s Association. This committee will 
always be available “to help in specific 
cases of negligence toward studies and 
to take a definite stand against the light 
manner in which probation is regarded 
by many undergraduates.”’ Secondly, it 
was voted to “recommend to the Fac- 
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ulty that at the discretion of the com- 
mittee, the names of all men who go on 
probation be printed in the Crimson ac- 
cording to the most effective method 
that may be decided upon.” 

President Lowell agreed to the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Committee of 
the Council in regard to the oral examin- 
ations and probation, that a half course 
in either French or German be required 
at the end of the Sophomore year before 
a man can be put on probation. 

According to a rule passed by the 
Committee on the. Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports upon the recommendation of 
the Student Council, members of ath- 
letic teams will not be allowed to write 
signed articles for the papers on the 
sport in which they are competitors with- 
out the permission of the chairman of the 
Athletic Committee or the chairman of 
the Graduate Advisory Committee in 
the sport in question. 

The record of the Student Council for 
this year shows unusual activity in all 
fields. There are still those, however, 
who believe that it could and should 
take a still more active part in the Uni- 
versity life. There are also those who 
sense a real danger that the Council, 
and more particularly the Executive 
Committee, in its zeal to be as active as 
possible, will become officious in its rela- 
tions with the Administration and care- 
less in the passing of petty rules. They 
have seen how easy it is to rush a recom- 
mendation through the Council, and al- 
though they perhaps do not doubt the 
wisdom of what has already been done, 
they dread the confusion which may 
easily result from a mass of unnecessary 
red tape which can so easily be laid 
down by present councils for future col- 
lege generations to struggle through. 

In order to increase interest in work of 
undergraduate glee clubs, an intercol- 
legiate glee club competition was held 
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in New York. The Glee Clubs of Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania competed. Harvard was 
awarded the victory. A prize of a library 
of music was presented by Mr. R. E. 
Schirmer. 

The Radcliffe Choral Society and the 
University Glee Club held a concert in 
Sanders Theatre on May 14. 

The triangle debate between the 
Freshman classes of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton was won by Harvard. The 
negative at Cambridge which defeated 
Princeton, was composed of H. H. 
Scheier, ’17, of Cambridge; L. S. Levy, 
17, of Cleveland, O.; and A. R. Gins- 
burg, uC., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
affirmative team which defeated Yale 
at New Haven included J. H. Spitz, ’17, 
of Brookline; A. G. Paine, ’17, of 
Spokane, Wash.; and D. A. Kriesfeld, 
’17, of Worcester. The common subject 
for all teams was: “‘Resolved: That the 
immigration into the United States 
should be further restricted by providing 
that every immigrant shall be able to 
read and write in either his native lan- 
guage or in English.” 

The new officers of the Crimson are: 
Pres., F. L. Cole, ’15, of Duluth, Minn.; 
managing editor, F. Graves, ’15, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; sec., P. F. Reniers, 16, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; editorial chairman, R. 
E. Connell, ’16, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 
business manager, J. H. Baker, ’15, of 
Cambridge; asst. business manager, E. 
B. Thomas, °16, of Cambridge. New 
members were also elected to the board 
as follows: editorial editor, A. Fisher, ’15, 
of Chicago, Ill.; regular editors, H. J. 
Seymour, ’16, of Lima, O.; Z. A. Dixon, 
8d, ’16, of Oak Park, Ill.; W. D. Cana- 
day, 17, of Newcastle, Ind.; P. C. 
Lewis, ’17, of Indianapolis, Ind.; and R. 
S. Cook, °17, of Canandaigua, N.Y.; 
business editor, F. G. C. A. O'Neill, 
’16, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Monthly officers are: Pres., R. D. 
Skinner, 16, of Cambridge; sec., E. E. 
Cummings, °15, of Cambridge; treas., 
R..G. Dort, ’15, of Keene, N.H.; circula- 
tion manager, M. E. Petersen, ’16, of 
Omaha, Neb.; advertising manager, P. 
C. Rodgers, ’16, of Winthrop. 

On the Illustrated, T. H. White, ’17, of 
Cleveland, O., has been made chairman 
of the art department, and new editors 
have been elected as follows: C. F. Far- 
rington, ’16, of Cambridge; E. F. Smiley, 
17, of Winchester; R. G. Carter, 16, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. A. Larabee, ’16, of 
Melrose, and C. E. Kennedy, °16, of 
Fall River. 

The Pierian has elected new officers as 
follows: Pres., H. A. Swan, ’15, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; vice-pres., C. S. Bolster, 
’15, of Dorchester; manager, A. Belden, 
Jr., 16, of Albion, N.Y.; asst. manager, 
M. H. Reynolds, uC., of North Bend, 
Ore.; sec., P. M. Symonds, °15, of West 
Newton, conductor (reélected); E. H. 
Barry, ’15, of Newton Centre. 

The Debating Council has elected the 
following officers: Pres., P. L. Sayre, ’15, 
of Chicago, IIl.; vice-pres., E. R. Adams, 
14, of Galesburg, Ill.; sec., C. A. Traf- 
ford, Jr., 16, of Worcester; manager, R. 
J. White, 15, of Watertown; asst. man- 
ager, H. Glukoff, 16, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Harvard Musical Clubs have 
elected officers for the combined organi- 
zation as follows: Pres., W. J. Bingham, 
’16, of Methuen; vice-pres., W. Blanch- 
ard, ’16, of Concord; Faculty adviser, 
Dr. A. T. Davison, Jr., ’06. 

At the annual banquet of the Varsity 
Club, the following officers were elected: 
Pres., G. B. Morison, ’83; vice-pres., R. 
R. Ayres, 15, of Montclair, N.J.; sec.- 
treas., H. S. Thompson, 99; exec. comm., 
C. E. Brickley, ’15, R. T. Fisher, 712, J. 
W. Hallowell, 01, H. A. Murray, 715, 
and J. Richardson, Jr., ’08. 

Harvard sent a large delegation to the 
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Student’s Conference held at Northfield 
from June 19 to 28. The committee in 
charge consisted of N. L. Tibbetts, ’15. 
chairman; H. A. Larrabee, ’16, treasurer; 
G. F. Plimpton, ’14, L. O. Wright, ’14, 
N. L. Torrey, ’15, P. Bradley, 716, A. J. 
R. Helmus, ’16, R. M. Cook, ’17, L. A. 
Morgan, ’17. 
Wallace O. Fenn, ’14. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball. 


The characteristics of the University 
baseball team last Spring were an unusu- 
ally good nucleus of 10 ““H” men, re- 
markably heavy hitting, consistent field- 
ing, but poor pitching. The weakness of 
the pitching staff demoralized the team 
and was directly responsible for most of 
Harvard’s 7 defeats out of her 26 games. 

One of these defeats was credited to 
Georgetown on the Southern trip, 7 to 2, 
but the same team had been defeated by 
Harvard in a previous game, 1 to 0. 
Pennsylvania also won a 12 to 2 victory 
over Harvard, thanks to 12 bases on 
balls given by the Crimson pitchers. 
This, however, was also offset by a 7 to 
6 victory over Pennsylvania at Cam- 
bridge. One defeat was administered by 
Dartmouth 10 to 2, Frye and Hitchcock 
allowing the visitors 15 hits between 
them. Harvard also lost both games of 
the Holy Cross series 3 to 2 and 7 to 6. 
The first was due to poor fielding rather 
than to poor pitching. On the whole 
Mahan, ’16, proved the best pitcher of 
the season, having speed and sharp 
curves, and good control in pinches. 

The Yale series was a most disappoint- 
ing ending to an otherwise fairly success- 
ful season. The whole team was demor- 
alized by the weakness of the pitchers. 
The first game at New Haven was lost 6 
to 1; the second at Cambridge was won 
7 to 8; the third on Saturday, July 20, on 
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the Boston American League grounds, 
was lost 13 to 8. 

In the first game Harvard was com- 
pletely outplayed. Especially poor was 
the fielding. Frye did fairly well at 
pitching. The second game showed im- 
provement. Mahan pitched steadily 
and was effective at critical points. 
Harvard’s batting rally in the fifth, in- 
cluding Nash’s three bagger and singles 
by Wingate, Clark, and Gannett con- 
tributed to the result. Yale’s mediocre 
fielding, however, was even more signifi- 
cant. In this game Waterman had his 
hand split by a foul tip, which put him 
out of play. 

The third game was the worst of the 
three from the Harvard standpoint. 
Frye, Mahan, Whitney, and Hitchcock 
all pitched for Harvard, but none 
proved effective. Harvard made 4 runs 
in the first inning but Yale followed 
with 2, made 1 more in the third, 2 in the 
fourth, 3 in the sixth, and clinched the 
game in the seventh when Hanes hit a 
home-run with bases full. Harvard hit 
hard, making 18 hits to Yale’s 8, but her 
6 errors and the wildness of her pitchers 
allowed Yale many runs. 

Following the season R. R. Ayres, 15, 
of Montclair, N.J., was elected captain 
for 1915. He played first base on his 
Freshman nine, and on the University 
team in his Sophomore year and third 
base during the past season. 

The summaries: 


First Yale Game at New Haven, June 16. 
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Two-base hit— Frye. Three-base hits — 
Cornish, Clark. Sacrifice hits — Swihart, 
Reilly, Hanes. Stolen bases — Reilly, Blos- 
som, Hanes. Bases on balls — off Frye 5. 
Struck out — by Way 10, by Frye 5. Passed 
ball — Waterman. Time— 2h., 6m. Um- 
pires — Sternberg and Conway. Attendance, 
15,000. 


Second Yale Game at Cambridge, June 17. 
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Earned runs — Harvard 3. Sacrifice hits — 
Ayres 1, Cornish 1. Stolen bases — Win- 


* Batted for Swihart in 9th. 
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gate, Clark, Middlebrook, Hanes, Falsey 2. 18. H., 15; West Point, 3 (at West 
Three-base hit — Nash. Bases on balls — by Point). 
Mahan 5, by Gile 4. Left on bases — Har- 21. H., 10; Catholic University, 1 (at 
vard 5, Yale 8. Struck out — by Mahan 7, Washington). 
Gile 4, Brown 2. Wild Pitches — Gile 1, 22. H., 10; Annapolis, 5 (at Annapolis). 
Mahan 2. Time—1h. 40 m. Umpires — 23. H., 1; Georgetown, 0 (at Washing- 
Sternberg, Conway. Attendance, 18,000. ton). 
24. H., 2; Georgetown, 7 (at Washing- 
Third Yale Game at Boston, June 20. a. « Pina 
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be 16. H., 1; Yale, 6 (at New Haven). 
HARVARD. 17. H., 7; Yale, 3 (at Cambridge). 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 20. H., 8; Yale, 13 (at Boston). 
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aaa hie : : ; ; : ; ball team won 7 and tied 1. Capt. G. E. 
Frye, cf. p........ 3 0 1 © 2 2 Abbott at 2d base proved a spectacular 
— Powe eeee es : ; : : : ; fielder, and R. Harte, catcher, secured 22 
Sadek mia kt ee 8 ES hits out of 40 times at bat, thus securing 
Milholland, c.f..... 1 0 0 0 O O the remarkable batting average of .550. 
Osborn, c......... 2 0 © 38 2 9 The Yale 1917 game was lost 2 to 0 by 
Totals......... 388 8 16 24 15 6 poor batting and loose fielding. The 
oe veees : ip : : : : : 9 - Harvard team lined up as follows: 
on a. ae OLOaeO oa g Ames, r.f.; Abbott, 2b.; Holley, 1b.; 


Home run — Hanes. Threesbase hit — Fal- Harte, c.; Ashley, c.f.; Beal, 3b.; Clarke, 
sey. Two-base hits — Ayres, Gannett. Base- ].f.; Buell, s.s.; Willcox, p. 
hits — off Way, 10; off Gile, 6; off Mahan, 3; 
off Whitney, 2; off Hitchcock, 4. Sacrifice > rm 
hits — Middlebrook, Hanes, Blossom, Reilly, He season's scores: 
Gile, Osborn. Stolen bases — Middlebrook, 1917, 1; Brookline, 6. 
Hanes 3, Blossom, Swihart, Hunter. First 1917, 10; St. Mark’s, 1. 


base on errors — Yale 1, Harvard 1. Left on 1917, 5; Rindge, 5. 
bases — Yale 7, Harvard 6. Bases on balls — 1917, 5; Pilgrims, 3. 
off Gile, 2; off Mahan, 2; off Whitney, 2; off 1917, 1; Worcester, 4. 
Hitchcock, 4; off Frye, 1. Struck out — by 1917, 5; Lowell, 4. 
Way, 1; by Gile, 5; by Mahan, 1; by Hitch- 1917, 14; Brown, 1917, 3. 
cock, 2. Hit by pitched ball— by Hitch- 1917, 17; St. George’s, 6. 
cock, 1. Umpires — Sternberg and Conway. 1917, 2; Andover, 1. 
Time — 2h., 47m. Attendance, 15,000. 1917, 0; Exeter, 1. 
1917, 10; Morris Heights, 0. 
The season’s scores: 1917, 0; Yale, 1917, 2 (at New Haven). 
Apr. = Bde ge 1. i The following won their Freshman 
1H. 6: ion i wails numerals: G. E. Abbot (Capt.) 2d.; O. 


* Nash out for being hit by batted ball. Ames, Jr., 1.f.; R. E. Ashley, c.f.; J. T. 
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Battine. FIELpiNe. 
Men who made Men who made 
their ‘‘ H’’ this ; their “‘H”’ this |——— A pe oe ee 
= A. B, | B. H. | Average biiecic P.0.|} A. | E. | Total |Average 
Clark ... 78 34 -436 Nash 220 11 3 234 -988 
Winga' 107 37 345 Waterman . 117 23 | 3 148 -980 
“Nash. ... 110 38 345 Milholland . 31 3 1 | 35—| 971 
Hardwick . . 74 25 337 Ayres ° 90 36 6 | 132 955 
Ayres... 115 36 313 Gannett . . 38 3 2) 4 954 
*Milholland . 61 18 +295 Osborne . . 35 12 3 | 50 940 
Frye. phe 41 12 292 Frye ... 6 23 2; 31 -936 
*Mahan ... 60 16 -266 Hardwick. . 24 1 2 | @ 926 
Gannett . . 93 24 +258 Clarke... 35 59 12 | 106 .887 
*Fripp .. 22 5 227 Wingate .. 55 68 | 17 140 878 
*Waterman. . 59 ll -186 Mahan . 10 28 6 | 44 864 
Hitchcock. . 17 3 176 Fripp . . 9 2 1 6) 2 -762 
Osborne . . 29 5 172 
*Whitney .. 19 1 052 Wingate winner of Barrett Wendell, Jr., cup with 114 
. “rc tgpen gids 
* Signifies made “ H ” firsttime this year points. Nash second with 89 points. 








Beal, 3d.; M. S. Buell, s.s.; A. C. Clark, 
r.f.; W. G. Garritt, p.; R. Harte, c.; V. 
W. Holly, 1st.; W. Willcox, p.; G. A. 
Parsons, (manager). 

The Barrett Wendell, Jr., Cup is pre- 
sented to the man who scores the great- 
est number of points during the season, a 
point being awarded for each of the 
following. 1. Reaching first (by any 
means whatsoever, hit, base on balls 
etc.); 2%. Sacrifice hit; 3. Stolen base; 
4. Runs scored. Won by Dana Wingate 
this year: 114 pts. 


Track. 


The University track team was not 
successful in its spring meets. Dual 
meets were lost to Cornell and to Yale, 
and Harvard finished 7th in the Intercol- 
legiates. 


Cornell, 75%; Harvard 41% (at Ithaca, 
May 9). 


Harvard’s great weakness in the field 
events was largely responsible for the 
score. Her strong points were the high 
and low hurdles, in which Cornell won 
only one first place. Barron, 14, won 
the 220-yd. dash in 214sec., equaling the 
Harvard record, and Bingham, ’16, won 


the quarter mile in 48# sec., which set a 
new record for the Cornell track. Cap- 
per, °15, easily won the mile. 

The summary: 


100-yd. dash. Won by Relder (C); 2, Inger- 
soll (C); 3, Barron, ’14. Time, 10 1-5s. 
220-yd. dash. Won by Barron, ’14; 2, Cald- 
well (C); 3, Ingersoll (C). Time, 21 2-5s. 
120-yd. high hurdles. Won by Jackson, '14; 
2, Freeman, '14; 3, Brackett, ’14. Time, 16s. 
220-yd. low hurdles. Won by Shelton (C); 2, 
Jackson, 14; 3, Allen, ’10. Time, 24 4-5s. 
440-yd. dash. Won by Bingham, ’16; 2, 
Caldwell (C); 3, Rock, 15. Time, 48 4-5s. 
880-yd. run. Won by Capper, 15; 2, Irish 
(C); 3, Beckwith (C). Time, 2m. 1s. 
One-mile run. Won by Speiden (C); 2, 
Souder (C); 3, MacLure, ’15. Time, 4m. 31s. 
Two-mile run. Won by Potter (C); 2, Hoff- 
mire (C); 3, Boyd, ’14. Time, 9m. 47 4-5s. 
Hammer-throw. Won by McCutcheon (C); 


2, Sturgis, '15; 3, Hageman (C). Distance, 
149 ft., 4 in. 
Shot-put. Won by McCutcheon (C); 2, 


Coffey (C); 3, Brickley, ’15. Distance, 43 ft., 
3 1-4 in. 

High jump. Camp, 
Morrison (C), Warner (C), 
tied at 5 ft., 8 1-2 in. 

Pole-vault. Fritz (C) and Milton (C) tied 
for first at 12 ft., 4 1-2 in.; Camp, ’15, third. 

Broad jump. Won by Morrison (C); 2, 
Brodt (C); 3, Johnstone, '16. Distance, 2 
ft., 9 in. 


"15, Johnstone, 16, 
and Cady (C) all 


Yale, 663: Harvard 373. (Stadium, May 
16). 

Yale showed distinct superiority in all 

events except the dashes, the two-mile 
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run, and the jumps. Barron, ’14, se- 
cured two firsts, in the 100-yd. and the 
220-yd. dashes. In the two-mile run, 
Boyd, ’14, broke the dual record set by 
himself in 1912 by 2ts., setting a new 
mark of 9m., 42¢#s. C. Southworth, 715, 
by a remarkable sprint finished third in 
this event. In the jumps Johnstone, ’16, 
won a first and a second. 
The summary: 


100-yd. dash. Won by Barron, '14; 2, 
Cornell (Y); 3, Ricketts (Y). Time, 10 1-5s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by Barron, ’14; 2, 
Cornell (Y); 3, Foley, '15. Time, 23s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by Wilkie (Y); 2, Bing- 
ham, ’16; 3, Rock, ’15. Time, 49 1-5s. 

880-yd. run. Won by Brown (Y); 2, Capper, 
15; 3, Scotten (Y). Time, 1m., 54s. (Breaks 
dual record, Im., 54 3-58. made by G. E. 
Brown (Y) in 1913.) 

One-mile run. Won by R. W. Poucher (Y); 
2, Smith (Y); 3, Hatch (Y). Time, 4m., 23s. 
(Breaks dual record of 4m., 26s., made by H. 
J. Morris (Y) in 1913.) 

Two-mile run. Won by Boyd, ’14; 2, Clark 
(Y); 3, Southworth '15. Time, 9m., 42 4-5s. 
(Breaks dual record of 9m., 45s. made by R. 
St. B. Boyd (H) in 1912.) 

120-yd. high hurdles. Won by Potter (Y); 2, 
Shedden (Y); 3, Willetts (Y). Time, 16s. 

220-yd. low hurdles. Won by Potter (Y); 2, 
Shedden (Y); 3, Jackson, ’14. Time, 25 2-5s. 

High jump. Won by Ohler (Y); 2, John- 
stone, 16; 3, Douglas (Y). Height, 6 ft., 1 
1-2 in. 

Broadjump. Won by Johnstone, ’16; 2, tie 
between Hampton (Y) and Matthews (Y). 
Distance, 22 ft., 10 1-2 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by Camp, '15; 2, tie be- 
tween Johnstone (Y) and Richards, ’16. 
Height, 12 ft. 

16-pound shot-put. Won by Harbison (Y); 2, 
Roos (Y); 3, Brickley, ’15. Distance, 44 ft., 
9 3-4 in. 

16-pound hammer-throw. Won by Lough- 
ridge (Y); 2, R. S. Cooney (Y); 3, Talbot (Y). 
Distance, 146 ft., 11 in. 


Totals 
H Y 
Track events 23 41 
Field events 144 254 
Firsts 5 8 
Seconds 3 9 
Thirds 5 7 


The following men won their ““H”’ for 
the first time as a result of the meet: W. 
J. Bingham, 16, of Methuen; J. L. 
Foley, ’15, of Medford; J. O. Johnstone, 
16, of Cambridge; L. G. Richards, ’16, 
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of Fall River; C. Southworth, ’15, of 
Meadville, Pa. 

Yale has now won four legs to Har- 
vard’s two on the 9 year cup offered by 
graduates of the two universities. 


The Intercollegiates (Stadium, May 30). 


By winning the 39th annual field and 
track games of the I.C.A.A.A.A., held 
in the Stadium on May 30, Cornell won 
the 5th leg of the cup put up in 1904 and ° 
thereby obtained permanent possession 
of it. Harvard made a poor showing, 
finishing in 7th place. 

The standing of the colleges was as 
follows: Cornell, 43; Pennsylvania, 31; 
Michigan, 29}; Dartmouth, 23; Yale, 
22; California, 18; Harvard, 11; Prince- 
ton, 74; Columbia, 5; Brown, 2; Penn. 
State, 2; Johns Hopkins, 1. 

Harvard's 11 points were won by 4 
men. Capt. W. A. Barron, Jr., 14, 
secured 2d in the quarter mile; W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, finished 5th in the same 
event. F. W. Capper, 15, won 4th in 
the 880-yd. run and J. B. Camp, 15, 
tied with two others in the pole vault. 

New records were made in the half 
and two mile runs and several others 
were dangerously threatened. 

The summary: 

100-yd. dash. Won by J. E. Bond (Mich.); 
O. A. Reller (Cor.); 3, H. H. Seward (Mich.); 
4, H. H. Ingersoll (Cor.); 5, H. L. Smith 
(Mich. . Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by H. H. Seward 
(Mich.); 2, H. L. Smith (Mich.); 3, J. E. 
Lockwood (Penn.); 4, tie between J. E. Bond 
(Mich.) and A. F. Van Winkle (Cor.). Time, 
22s. 
440-yd.run. Wonby J. E. Meredith (Penn.); 
2, W. A. Barron, Jr., '14; 3, P. Jansen 
(Mich.); 4, V. Wilkie (Y); 5, W. J. Bingham, 
16. Time, 48 2-5s. 

880-yd. run. Won by D. S. Caldwell (Cor.); 
2, G. E. Brown (Y); 3, J. E. Meredith (Penn.); 
4, F. W. Capper, '15; 5, M.S. Hayes (Prin). 
Time, 1m., 53 2-5s. (New Intercollegiate 
record.) 

One mile run. Won by C. L. Speiden (Cor.); 
2, L. C. Madeira (Penn.); 3, J. D. McKenzie 
(Prin.); 4, R. W. Poucher (Y); 5, F. R. Mar- 
ceau (Dart.). Time, 4 m., 20 1-5s. 
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Two-mile run. Won by J. S. Hoffmire 
(Cor.); 2, W. M. McCurdy (Penn.); 3, D. F. 
Potter (Cor.); 4, A. B. Coop (Brown); 5, F. C. 
Lee (Johns Hopkins). Time, 9m., 23 4-5s. 
(New Intercollegiate record.) 

High hurdles. Won by G. A. Braun (Dart.); 
2, T. L. Preble (Cal.); 3, B. W. Brodt (Cor.); 
4, E. P. Hammitt (Penn. State); 5, R. B. Fer- 
guson (Penn.). Time, 15 3-5s. 

Low hurdles, Won by R. B. Ferguson 
(Penn.); 2, G. A. Braun (Dart.); 3, A. M. 
Shelton (Cor.); 4, W. N. Shedden, Jr., (Y); 
5, W. S. Mason (Prin.). Time, 25 1-5s. 

Shot-put. Won by R. L. Beatty (Col.); 2, 
L. A. Whitney (Dart.); 3, H. Harbison (Y); 4, 
M. Dorizas (Penn.); 5, A. W. Kohler (Mich.). 
Distance, 48 ft., 4 in. 

High jump. Tie between W. M. Ohler (Y) 
and L. A. Nichols (Cal.) at 6 ft., 2 in.; 3, tie 
between W. M. Davey (Prin.) and H. Morri- 
son (Cor.) at 6 ft., lL in.; 5, F. L. Maker (Cal.). 

Pole-vault. Tie between A. L. Milton(Cor.); 
C. E. Buck (Dart.) and J. B. Camp, ’15 at 12 
ft., 3 in.; 4, tie between L. Carter (Y.) and L. 
A. Nichols (Cal.) at 12 ft. 

Broad jump. Won by P. G. Nordell (Dart.) ; 
2, B. W. Brodt (Cor.);3,0.T. Bradway (Cal.); 
4, A. W. La Flamme (Penn.); 5, J. H. Ferris 
(Mich.). Distance, 22 ft., 8 1-2 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by A. W. Kobler 
(Mich.); 2, H. H. Coolidge (Cal.); 3, P. 
Loughridge (Y.); 4, D. P. Murphy (Penn.); 
5, K. C. McKutcheon (Cor.). Distance, 157 
ft., 1 1-2 in. 


At the close of the season F. W. Cap- 
per, “15, of Brookline, was chosen cap- 
tain for 1914-15. He had been the main- 
stay of the team in the half mile for the 
past two seasons. 

F. W. Wheeler, ’16, with an 8-yd. 
handicap, won the Wells Cup race of 
440 yds, in 52s. In the Dodge Cup race 
of 220 yds., E. A. Teschner, ’17, de- 
feated his only opponent in 221s. 


FRESHMAN TRACK. 

The Freshman track team lost its 
three meets, to Exeter 662 to 40}, to An- 
dover 66 to 42, and to Yale 1917 71 to 
33. The Freshmen were particularly 
weak in the field events, winning only 2 
points in them in the Yale meet. In the 
track events, however, there was keen 
competition. In the 220-yd. dash, E. A. 
Teschner, ’1.7, came within $s. of equal- 
ing the world’s record, while W. Willcox, 
Jr., 17, won the quarter in 49%s., thus 
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breaking the Yale-Harvard Freshman 
dual record. 
The summary of the Yale 1917 meet: 


100-yd. dash. Won by E. A. Teschner, '17; 2, 
Treadway (Y); 3, R.W.Stanley,’17. Time, 10s. 

220-yd. dash. Won by E. A. Teschner, 17; 
2, Treadway (Y); 3, W. Willcox, Jr., ’17. 
Time, 21 2-5s. 

440-yd. dash. Won by W. Willcox, Jr., 17; 
2, Davis (Y); 3, A. O. Phinney,’17. Time, 49 
2-5s. 

880-yd. run. Won by Crehore (Y); 2, Over- 
ton (Y); 3, J. W. Feeney, ’17. Time, 2m., 
1 3-5s. 

Mile run. Won by Overton (Y); 2, R. 8S. 
Cook, ’17; 3, R. H. Davison,’17. Time, 4m., 
35 2-5s. 

Two-mile run. Won by Meyer (Y); 2, W. H. 
Hever, ’17;3, Marcus (Y). Time, 10m., 32s. 

120-yd. high hurdles. Won by Davis (Y); 
2, Walker (Y); 3, M. Noble, ’17. Time, 
16 4-5s. 

220-yd. low hurdles. Won'‘by R. W. Stanley, 
"17; 2, Waite (Y); 3, M. Noble, 17. Time, 
25 2-5s. 

High jump. Won by F. J. Grant (Y); 2, 
Storey (Y); 3, Clausen (Y). Height, 5 ft., 
10 in. 

Broad jump. Won by Clausen (Y); 2, 
Grant (Y); 3, Nichols (Y). Distance, 22 ft., 
2 1-2 in. 

Shot-put. Won by Schraff (Y); 2, Nichols 
(Y); 3, H. L. Sweetser, ’17. Distance, 37 ft., 
4 in. 

Hammer-throw. Won by Brown (Y); 2, 
Underhill (Y); 3, H. Gilder, ’17. Distance, 
123 ft., 11 in. 

Pole-vault. Won by Hahn (Y), Héyl (Y), 
and Preston (Y); all tied for first at 10 ft., 
3 in. 

The following Freshmen won their 
numerals as a result of the meet: R. S. 
Cook, of Canandaigua, N.Y.; R. H. 
Davison, of Boston; J. W. Feeney, of 
Andover; H. Gilder, of New York, N.Y.; 
W. J. Hever, of New York, N.Y.; 
M. Noble, of Cambridge; R. W. Stan- 
ley, of Newton; and H. L. Sweetser, of 
Brookline. Three others, A. O. Phinney, 
E. A. Teschner, and W. Willcox, Jr., 
were members of the winning relay team 
against Yale, and had therefore won 
their numerals previous to the Yale 


meet. 


Lacrosse, 


For the first time in several years the 
University lacrosse team failed to win 
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the championship of the northern divi- 
sion of the intercollegiate league. Of the 
8 games played, 4 were won and 4 lost. 
On the southern trip, Johns Hopkins 
was victorious 11 to 3; and the Anna- 
polis Naval Academy 11 to 4; the Mt. 
Washington Club was defeated 4 to 3, 
and the University of Pennsylvania 8 to 
2. In later games, the University de- 
feated Hobart 17 to 3 and Stevens Insti- 
tute 7 to 2, but lost to Cornell 2 to 7 and 
to Johns Hopkins for the second time 
4 to 5. The Cornell game was a eontest 
for the championship of the Northern 
Division between the two teams, Cornell 
winning it. 

The following men were awarded their 
lacrosse ““H’’ for playing in the league 
games: G. F. Beal, ’16, of Hanover; M. 
H. Cochran, ’15, of Cambridge; W. A. 
Elliott, ’15, of Newton Centre; G. P. 
Harrington, ’14, of Cambridge; F. J. 
Little, ’16, of Rochester, N.Y.; W. Lu- 
cas, ’15, of Winona, Minn.; S. E. Nash, 
16, of Allston; E. E. O’Neill, ’16, of 
Danvers; A. H. Onthank, 714, of Arling- 
ton, manager; R. W. Story, ’15, of Es- 
sex; E. M. Wanamaker, ’16, of Melrose 
Highlands. The following men also 
played in the league games, but won 
their ‘“‘H’s” in previous seasons: F. E. 
Abbe, ’14, P. F. Brundage, ’14, captain; 
P. Catton, ’14, P. Eaton, ’14, J. R. Flem- 
ing, ’15, W. E. Nightingale, ’15, and R. 
G. Wilson, Jr., 714. 

W. E. Nightingale, ’15, of Boston was 
elected captain for next year. 

In the interclass championship series, 
the Juniors were victorious, defeating 
the Sophomores in the final round, 7 
to 0. 

The following Freshmen wereawarded 
their lacrosse numerals as a result of the 
season: R. F. Doane, of North Brook- 
field; E. B. Flu, of Lynn; R. H. Franzen, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; H. C. Gill, of Brock- 
ton; H. W. Gleason, of Roxbury; G. B. 
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Hebb, of Roslindale; R. B. Johnson, of 
Newark, N.J.; R. Leavitt, of Trenton, 
N.Y.; R. K. Leavitt, of Trenton, N.Y.; 
A. J. McDonald, of Ogdensburg, N.Y.; 
J. K. Moorehead, Jr., of Pittsburg, Pa.; 
H. R. Randall, of Brockton; L. G. A. 
Reilly, of Memphis, Tenn.; E. L. Sin- 
clair, of Somerville; N. C. Starr, of 
Easton, Md.; H. F. Sullivan, of Fall 
River. 


Tennis. 


This was undoubtedly Harvard's 
great tennis year, many of her players 
having a national reputation for profi- 
ciency on the court. In her matches, 
Dartmouth was defeated 9 to 0, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 6 to 0, Cornell 6 to 0, 
Princeton 8 to 1, and Yale 7 to 2. Only 
two opponents were victorious. Long- 
wood won 5 to 2, and Leland Stanford 2 
to 1. In the latter match, however, R. 
N. Williams, ’16, the University’s best 
player, and runner up in the national 
singles championship, was unable to 
play because of an examination. The re- 
sults in the Yale match were as follows: 


Singles. R. N. Williams, ’16, defeated R. 
C. Gates, 6-3, 6-3; E. H. Whitney, ’14, de- 
feated W. D. Cunningham, 6-1, 6-3; J. J. 
Armstrong, ’14, defeated W. D. Kenyon, 6-4, 
7-5; W. M. Washburn, '15, defeated H. H. 
Lockwood, 6-2, 6-2; L. Curtis, ’16, defeated 
T. Stanley, 7-5, 7-5; T. A. Lightner defeated 
E. H. Woods, ’14, 7-5, 6-3. 

Doubles. R. N. Williams, ’16, and E. H. 
Whitney, ’14, defeated R. C. Gates and W. D. 
Cunningham, 3-6, 6-0, 6-2; J. J. Armstrong, 
"14, and W. N. Washburn, '15, defeated T. 
Stanley and E. M. Hayden, 6-3, 6-2; W. D. 
Kenyon and H. H. Lockwood defeated L. 
Curtis, '16, and E. H. Woods, ’14, 6-3, 6-2. 


The University singles championship 
was won by R. N. Williams, ’16, who de- 
feated J. Woolredge, ’16, 6-2, 7-5, and 
6-8. E. H. Whitney, 714, and J. J. 
Armstrong, °14, won the University 
doubles championship by defeating J. E. 
Gale, 2d, ’17, and R. Z. Crane, ’17, 6-2 
and 6-1. 

The University team lost 7 H. T. T. 


Cee 
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men by graduation. They were Capt. E. 
H. Whitney, ’14, J.J. Armstrong, ’14, W. 
M. Washburn, ’15, E. H. Woods, ’14, all 
of whom played against Yale, and E. R. 
Hastings, 14, J. C. Devereaux, ’14, and 
O. Williams, 714. 

The University second tennis team, 
R. H. Kettell, ’14, captain, defeated the 
Institute of Technology regulars in two 
matches by the scores 7 to 2 and 5 to 3. 

The 1917 tennis team defeated An- 
dover 5 to 2, Dartmouth 1917, 6 to 0, Ex- 
eter 9 to 0, but lost to Yale 1917, 5 to 2. 

By vote of the Athletic Committee, 
upon recommendation of the Student 
Council, the Freshman tennis insignia, 
consisting of “1917 T. T.”, in red bor- 
dered with black on a white sweater, 
were awarded to those members of the 
team who played in 3 out of the 4 
matches in the spring schedule. The fol- 
lowing men accordingly received their 
insignia: Capt. J. S. Brown, Jr., of New- 
port, R.I.; R. Z. Crane, of Quincy; J. E. 
Gale, 2d, of Haverhill; H. Morgan, of 
New York, N.Y.; and W. Rand, 3d, of 
Rye, N.Y. 

Wallace O, Fenn, ’14. 


Rowing. 


Detailed descriptions of the Harvard- 
Yale Race at New London, and of the 
victories of the Harvard Crews at Hen- 
ley are printed in special articles earlier 
in this magazine. The following para- 
graphs are intended merely to give a 
record of the minor races. 


The Philadelphia Regatta. 


On May 16 the Harvard Second Eight 
won two races in the 12th annual re- 
gatta of the American Rowing Associ- 
ciation over the Schuylkill River course, 
1 mile and 550 yds., at Philadelphia. 
The Junior Collegiate Contest was com- 
posed of the second eights of Harvard, 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania, and 
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Princeton. Harvard won by half a 
length in 6 m., 42 secs.; Yale second; 
Pennsylvania third; Annapolis fourth; 
Princeton fifth. 

After an interval of an hour and three 
quarters the great race of the day, for 
the Steward’s Cup, was rowed. Harvard 
won again, in 6 m., 40 3-5 sec., with the 
Union Boat Club crew, composed of old 
Harvard oars, second by only 5 feet; 
Annapolis third; Yale fourth; and Syra- 
cuse fifth. Not far from the finish An- 
napolis fouled the Union Boat Club, de- 
stroying its chance of winning. 

Harvard Second Crew. Bow, Saltonstall; 2, 
Busk; 3, Murray; 4, H. S. Middendorf; 5, 
Meyer; 6, Parson; 7, Curtis; stroke, Lund; 
cox., Kreger. 

Union Boat Club. Bow, Balch, ’12; 2, Far- 
ley, 07; 3, Tappan, ’07; 4, Lunt, ’09; 5, Waid, 
10; 6, L. Withington, ’11; 7, P. Withington, 
10; stroke, R. W. Cutler, ’11; cox., C. T. 
Abeles, ’13. 


Cornell Reces. 


The annual races with Cornell were 
rowed on the Charles River Basin on 
May 25. Unfavorable conditions; rough 
water. In the University Race, Harvard 
had the lead nearly to the bridge; then 
Cornell drew ahead, and won by 4 sec- 
onds after an exciting contest. Time: 
Cornell, 9 m., 38 sec.; Harvard, 9 m., 
42 sec. 

Cornell Varsity. Stroke, Spansy; 7, O’Brien; 
6, Bird; 5, Welles; 4, Gilman; 3, Eddy; 2, Duf- 
fie; bow, Ellms; cox., Rand. 

Harvard Varsity. Stroke, Lund; 7, Curtis; 


6, Parson; 5, Schall; 4, Harwood; 3, Soucy; 2, 
Talcott; bow, Reynolds; cox., Sargent. 


The Freshman Race was also closcly 
contested; but the Ithacans led from the 
bridge down, and won by a length. 
Time: Cornell Freshmen, 9 m., 56 sec., 
Harvard Freshmen, 10 m., 1 sec. 

Cornell. Stroke, Collyer; 7, Lund; 6, Cush- 
ing; 5, Worn; 4, Overlock; 3, Meyer; 2, Stahl; 
bow, Morgan; cox., McCandless. 

Harvard. Stroke, Brown; 7, Cabot; 6, Steb- 
bins; 5, Ely; 4, Lovell; 3, Potter; 2, Young; 
bow, Higginson; cox., Cameron. 
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New London Races. 


Thursday, June 18. Races rowed up- 
stream, starting at the 1 1-2 mile flag. 
Water rough, owing to power boats. 
Yale easily won the Freshmen Fours, in 
5 m. 27 sec.; Harvard, 5 m. 38 1-2 sec. 

Yale Freshman Four. Bow, F. T. Lane; 2, 
E. W. Jacques; 3, A. J. Hearn; stroke, W. 
Adams, Jr.; cox., A. U. Crosby. 

Harvard Freshman Four. Bow, C. F. Eaton; 
2, D. G. Lovell; 3, A. Coolidge, capt.; stroke, 
N. Chadwick; cox., C. L. Henderson. 

The Scratch Fours fought hard, Har- 
vard winning by half a length. The 
crews were: 


Harvard. Bow, E. O. Baker, ’17; 2, J. C. 
White, 2d, '17; 3, R. F. Herrick, ’16; stroke, 
F. W. Busk, ’16; cox., R. L. Dodge, ’17. 

Yale. Bow, B. Sanderson, ’16; 2, J. D. Robb, 
15; 3, W. Oakes, ’16S.; stroke, A. Morse, '15; 
cox., C. Pratt, ’16. 

Graduate Eights. For the first time 
since this race was established Yale won 
it. The margin was narrow, somewhat 
under a length. 


Yale Graduates. Bow, C. Elwell, ’11; 2, C. 
E. Snowden, ’13; 3, F. Stephenson, ’15S.; 4, A. 
Van I. Bugbee, ’13S.; 5, C. E. Allen, ’13; 6, A. 
A. Low, ’13;' 7, H. Livingston, ’09; stroke, E. 
Livingston, ’11; cox., J. A. Copp, '12. 

Harvard Graduates. Bow, R. Whitney, '11; 
2. H. Forster, ’11; 3, G. von L. Meyer, Jr., '13; 
4, S. W. Fish, ’08; 5, C. B. Wood, ’98; 6, A. 
Strong, ’12; 7, G. P. Metcalf, Jr., 12; stroke, 
E. C. Cutler, 09; cox, L. M. Sargent, ’10. 

After the race, the Harvard gradu- 
ates entertained the Yale winners at 
dinner at Red Top — an excellent pre- 


cedent in cordiality. 


Varsity Second Eights Race. 


Friday morning, June 19, there was a 
drizzle; breeze blowing upstream; water 
choppy. The Second Varsity Crews 
were sent off just before 11 a.M.; course, 
2 miles downstream from Red Top. 
Harvard took the lead, and was never 
pushed by Yale, winning by 7 lengths. 
Harvard rowed a 82 stroke nearly all the 
way; Yale held to 34, with occasional 
spurts. Times: 


Athletics. — Rowing. 
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Harvard. Yale. 
14 Mile, 2m., 46s. 2m,, 49s. 
1 Mile, 5m., 45s. 5m., 55s. 
1} Miles, 8m., 50s. 9m., 114s. 
2 Miles, 1lm., 34s. 12m., 2s. 
Harvard Second Eight. 
Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow. L. Saltonstall,’ 14, 
(Capt.), Boston, 22 6.00 163 
J. Talcott, Jr., 16, 
New York, 20 6.00 166 
3. H.H. Meyer, ’15, Kan- 
sas City, 20 6.01 176 
4. H.S. Middendorf, ’16, 
Baltimore, 19 6.01 184 
5. J. W. Middendorf, ’16 
Baltimore, 19 6.01 182 
6. D. P. Morgan, ’16, 
New York, 19 5.11 172 
7. L. Curtis, Jr, 14 
Boston, 22 6.03 176 
Str. C. C. Lund, ’16, 
Boston, 19 6.00 167 
Cox. H. L. F. Kreger, ’16, 
Fairfield, Me., 21 5.06 112 
Sub. R. F. Herrick, Jr., 
16, Milton, 20 6.01 167 
Sub. F. W. Busk, ’16, New 
York, 20 5.11 152 


Average weight of eight, 173} pounds. 
Yale Second Eight. 


Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow. E. 8S. Cushman, '148. 
Albany, N.Y., 22 5.10 154 
2. C. Bennitt, ’15, Spring- 
field, 22 5.10 174 
3. E. B. Hartison, '15, 
Kansas City, 23 «45.10 165 
4.C. J. Coe, °15, New 
York, 20 6.02 168 
5. J. F. Stillman, ’15, New 
York, 23 6.00 188 
6. J. B. Fitzpatrick, ’16, 
St. Paul, 21 5.11 181 
7. T. B. Denégre (Capt.), 
"15, New Orleans, 22 5.11 174 
Str. R. C. Gillfillan, ’16S., 
Springfield, 23 6.00 159 
Cox. K. L. Moore, ‘14, 
Detroit, 22 5.06 113 
Sub. Warren Oakes, ’16S., 
Denver, 21 5.11 180 
Sub. Bennett Sanderson, 
"16, Ayer, 20 5.10 169 


Average weight of eight, 170 pounds. 


Freshman Race. 

Rowed after the Second Eights fin- 
ished. Downstream, 2 miles, from the 
Navy Yard. Harvard jumped ahead ina 
few strokes; soon left open water behind 
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her; slowed a little at one and a half 
miles; then spurted and won by 4 
lengths. Harvard 1917 rowed almost 
continuously at 33; Yale 1917 tried 31 
and $2 during the first mile, and then 33. 


Harvard. Yale. 
Half Mile, 2m., 30s. 2m., 38s. 
One Mile, 5m., 46s. 5m., 58s. 
1} Miles, 9m., 7s. 9m., 15s. 
Finish, 1lm., 49s. 12m., 4s. 
Harvard Freshman, 1917. 
Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow C. Higginson, 
Brookline, 19 5.09 156 
2. K. P. Culbert, East 
Orange, N.J., 18 6.02 168 
3. W. Richardson, Boston, 
17 6.014 175 


4. R.T.Young,Brookline,18 6.01 168 
5. W. S. Ely, Rochester, 


ss 18 6.03 185 
6. T. E. Stebbins, New 

York, 19 6.02 170 
7. H. B. Cabot, Jr., 

Brookline, 19 5.10} 169 
Str. R. R. Brown (Capt.) 

Utica, N.Y., 19 5.114 161 
Cox. A. A. Cameron, 


Westford, 18 5.06 110 
Average weight of eight, 169 pounds. 


Yale Freshman Eight. 
Age Ht. Wt. 
Bow, A. W. Olsen, Los 
Angeles, 22 5.103 165 
2.R. T. Walker, Chicago,19 6.00 171 
3. C. W. Gamble, Water- 


town, N.Y., 20 5.11 168 
4. M. M. Whittlesey, 

Pittsfield, 20 5.11 176 
5. E. R. Harriman, Arden, 

ick w 18 5.10 165 


[September, 
Age Ht, We, 
6. H. E. Coe, Jr., New 
York, 19 6.01 175 
7.8. W. Atkins, Marietta 
Pa,. 19 6.00 171 
Str. C. Meyer, New 


York, 


19 6.00 161 
Cox. B. Oliver, Pittsburgh 


Bu, 18 5.02 
Average weight of eight, 169 pounds. 


JQotes, 


The University Golf team played four 
matches, tieing the Woodland Golf Club, 
the Fall River Golf Club and the Aga- 
wam Hunt Club of Providence; defeat- 
ing Cornell 4 to 2; and losing to Williams 
4 to 2. The team included Capt. E. P. 
Allis, 15, F. Sargent, ’14, P. W. Sy- 
monds, 716, J. G. Heyburn, ’16, S. P. 
Griffitts, 15, and C. S. Weeks, 14. — 
E. P. Allis, 15, won the golf champion- 
ship of the University. — The Univer- 
sity rifle team defeated Yale 930 to 886. 
Harvard’s score in this match was her 
highest this season. The individual 
scores were as follows: E. P. Warner, ’16, 
189; F. W. Capper, °15, 186; C. C. Pat- 
terson, ’16, 185; L. Clark, ’16, 184. — 
Elections to the Fencers’ Club resulted 
as follows: Pres., J. A. Aylen, ’15, of Ot- 
towa, Can.; treas., B. S. Nichols, ’16, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., H. S. Dole, 717, of 
Jamaica Plain. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS: PACIFIC DIVISION. 

The first annual meeting of the Pacific 
Division of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs was held at the University Club, 
Los Angeles, May 16. Dr. T. W. Hunt- 
ington, m 76, chairman of the organiza- 
tion conference, presided. The Secre- 
tary, Wilbur Bassett, °97, reported that 


the draft of the constitution which was 
adopted at the organization conference a 
year ago had been approved by a ma- 
jority of the Pacific clubs and by the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, thus making 
it operative. Officers provided for in the 
constitution were elected as follows: 
Pres. William Thomas, ’73, of San Fran- 
cisco; vice-presidents, Daniel Kelleher, 
°85, of Seattle; F. W. Dewart, ’90, of 
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Spokane, and Wilbur Bassett, ’97, of Los 
Angeles; sec.-treas., Winsor Soule, ’06, 
of Santa Barbara. 

A communication from a committee 
of the Associated Clubs on the ques- 
tion of the extension of the franchise for 
Overseers was presented. The discussion 
that followed was practically unanimous 
in favor of the extension of the franchise 
to the holders of degrees from all depart- 
ments of the University, and a resolution 
approving it was adopted without dis- 
sension. [The Associated Clubs subse- 
quently adopted asimilar resolution. Ep.] 

On the question of fixing the date for 
the meeting of the Associated Clubs in 
San Francisco in 1915 letters from Pres. 
Eaton, Roger Pierce, and members of 
the New York Harvard Club were read. 
In view of the project to bring the East- 
ern delegates in a chartered ship through 
the Panama Canal, and the inability at 
this time to determine the sailing date 
from New York, it was thought best to 
make no recommendation of a date until 
after the sailing date shall have been 
fixed. The expressed preference of the 
San Francisco Club for a date in July or 
August was concurred in. Approval was 
given the suggestion that a margin of at 
least a few days be left between the ex- 
pected date of arrival of the ship at San 
Francisco and the meeting itself, in order 
to permit stop-overs at San Diego and 
Los Angeles, as well as to insure against 
unexpected delays on the voyage. 

The question “‘ How far should profes- 
sional studies form a part of the college 
curriculum?” which Pres. Lowell asked 
the Associated Clubs to discuss, was pre- 
sented, but as it promised to provoke 
extended debate and many delegates felt 
that it was too important a question 
to consider adequately in the limited 
amount of time remaining, it was decid- 
ed to refer it to the constituent clubs 
for independent consideration, to be re- 


ported back at the next annual meeting 
of the Division. 

A recess was taken for luncheon ten- 
dered to the delegates by the Harvard 
Club of Southern California. Following 
the adjournment the visitors and mem- 
bers of the local club went in automobiles 
to Pasadena, where a field-day was held 
under the joint auspices of the Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton Clubs. A triangu- 
lar baseball tournament, participated in 
by nines from the three clubs, resulted in 
a three-cornered tie, the scores being as 
follows: Yale 6, Princeton 4; Princeton 3, 
Harvard 0; Harvard 5, Yale 3. Through 
the courtesy of Walter Raymond, ’73, an 
informal dinner and smoker was held by 
the clubs in the Hotel Raymond, which 
was re-opened for the occasion. 

Winsor Soule, ’06, Sec. 


‘ HAWAII. 


The 8th annual dinner and meeting of 
the Harvard Club was held on July 6, 
at the country house of J. D. Dole,’99, at 
Wahiawa, Oahu. Members of the Club 
assembled at the University Club, Hon- 
olulu, in the late afternoon and motored 
out the 20 odd miles, returning to town 
about midnight. Twenty-five men ap- 
peared; the meeting was one of the most 
successful and enjoyable in the history of 
the Club. Following a delicious spread, 
accompanied by pineapple juice and 
other liquids, came a brief business meet- 
ing. The annual report of the Secretary 
showed a net increase in membership of 
three during 1914, bringing the total up 
to 56. Of this number the following new 
members were unanimously elected at 
this meeting: W. T. Carden, L.S., 11, A. 
L. Dean, ’00, W. H. Hoogs, Jr., ’12, Capt. 
A.C. King, [’91], A. J. Lowrey, 13, B. 
S. Ulrich, ’10, and W. C. Woodward, 
12. 

The retiring Secretary, R.S. Hosmer, 
a’94, whois about leaving the islands to 
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become professor of forestry at Cornell 
University, was made the recipient of 
many flattering words by various mem- 
bers of the Club, but as what he has 
done for the Club has been to him a de- 
lightful avocation, he does not feel that 
he at all merits this. But it is only fair to 
the other members of the Club to add 
that he takes with him to Ithaca a hand- 
some piece of silver inscribed with words 
of aloha and good wishes. 

For the ensuing year J. D. Dole, 99, 
was elected president; A. F. Griffiths, ’99, 
sec.-treas.; and E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, 
E. A. Knudsen, 94, and Dr. F. F. 
Hedemann, ’03, exec. comm. 

In range of topics and interest in the 
matter presented the speaking made this 
meeting one of the best the Club had 
ever held. J. D. Dole, ’99, told of his ex- 
periences at the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in Chicago, where he and 
F. D. Lowrey, ’08, represented the Club. 
E. A. Knudsen, 94, described Class Day 
and Commencement and the boat race. 
A. L. Dean, ’00, newly elected President 
of the College of Hawaii, spoke inter- 
estingly on certain phases of the local 
educational situation in Hawaii; while 
W. R. Castle, Jr., brought the official 
greetings from the University with a 
vivid picture of what was happening in 
Cambridge, in the way of Freshman dor- 
mitories, the Widener Library and other 
new buildings, the merger with Tech., 
and the attitude of Pres. Lowell on 
various subjects of current interest, in- 
cluding the undergraduates’ feelings on 
the Mexican situation. It was expected 
that A. M. Tozzer, ’00, would also ad- 
dress the Club, but the charms of the Vol- 
cano detained him on the island of Hawaii 
so that he was unable to be present. 
Dr. W. T. Brigham, ’62, expressed his 
satisfaction that the University had re- 
turned to the pursuit of scholarship 
rather than of riches, and J. A. Wilder, 


[September, 


93, —no Harvard Club of Hawaii 
meeting is complete without “Kimu”’ 
— preached a sermon, told of a Hawaiin 
funeral in an inaccessible valley and 
otherwise diverted the Club as only he 
is capable of doing. Altogether the meet- 
ing was one that will long be remembered 
by all those who were guests at Dole’s 
hospitable table. 

Those present were: H. M. Ballou, 
’92, A. L. Castle, 06, W. R. Castle, L.S. 
72, W. R. Castle, Jr., 00, W. T. Brig- 
ham, ’62, W.T. Carden, L.S., ’11, A. L. 
Dean, ’00, A. F. Griffiths, ’99, F. F. 
Hedemann, ’03, P. L. Horne, ’92, R. S. 
Hosmer, a 94, W. H. Hoogs, Jr., °12, E. 
A. Knudsen, 94, E. A. Mott-Smith, 95, 
J. P. Morgan, ’10, W. A. Love, [’02], S. 
M. Lowrey, [10], A. J. Lowrey, ’13, Dr. 
H. P. Nottage, m’86, A. M. Nowell, [’99], 
H. A. Rogers, ’12, B. S. Ulrich, 710, J. A. 
Wilder, 93, Wilbur C. Woodward, 712, 
and James D. Dole ’99. 

Personal Notes. — A. L. Dean, ’00, 
has been appointed President of the Col- 
lege of Hawaii at Honolulu, Hawaii, the 
Territorial College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. For the past ten years 
Dr. Dean has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale. — W. C. Woodward, 12, is with 
the Spaulding Construction Company at 
Honolulu, Hawaii. — H. M. Ballou, ’92, 
is secretary of the Progressive Party of 
the Territory of Hawaii. — A. F. Grif- 
fiths, 99, who was at the 8th annual 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Hawaii, 
is elected sec.-treas. for the ensuing 
year. — J. D. Dole, ’99, having captured 
the long-distance cup at ’99’s Quindecen- 
nial Commencement reunion, returned 
home to be elected president of the 
Harvard Club of Hawaii. — A. J. Low- 
rey, °13, is with Lewers & Cooke, Hon- 
olulu, H.I. — P. L. Horne, ’92, for 10 
years at the head of the Kamehameha 
Schools, Honolulu, H.I., has resigned 
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and returned to the mainland; his pre- 
sent address is Sunderland, Mass. 
Ralph S. Hosmer, a ’94, 
Retiring Sec. 


KEENE, N.H. 

The 25th meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Keene was held at the home of 
Prof. W. H. Schofield, East Hill, Peter- 
borough, N.H., on July 29. The weather 
was extremely unfavorable, but inter- 
fered with the proceedings only in so far 
as tennis could not be enjoyed after the 
meeting. 

After a fine luncheon, Pres. Ellis called 
the meeting to order, and after hearing 
the report of the Secretary, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: — 
Pres., Bertram Ellis, °84; vice-presi- 
dents, L. Hayward, °45, H. S. Mackin- 
tosh ’60; sec., R. M. Faulkner, ’09. 

The Club voted to continue to contri- 
bute to the Loan Fund for another year, 
and to use this to aid the present. bene- 
ficiary. Letters of regret that they were 
unable to be present were read from 
Pres. Lowell, Pres. Perkins, and Vice- 
Pres. Phillips of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. 

S.S. Greeley, 44, W. F. Slocum, Presi- 
dent of ColoradoCollege, Bishop Francis, 
of Indianapolis, G. E. Adams, ’60, and 
Charles MacVeagh, ’81, spoke on sub- 
jects of*timely interest. 

The meeting adjourned after singing 
“Fair Harvard.” Over 50 men were 


present. 
Richard M. Faulkner, ’09, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

The 22d annual banquet and reunion 
of the Club was held on May 2. The 
President, Carleton Hunt, ’56, acted as 
toastmaster. Speeches were made by 
almost everyone present. Those present 
were: Carleton Hunt, F.S. Weis, Dr. C. 
D. Wilkins, Prof. M. A. Aldrich, S. W. 


Stern, C. H. Robinson, St. John Perret, 
R. B. Montgomery, E. C. Moore, H. W. 
Kaiser, Colgate Scudder, Raymond 
Gauche, Dr. E. S. Hatch, Scott Beer, E. 
L. Lazarus, J. L. Onorato, E. C. Palmer, 
and M. M. Lemann. Pres. Robert 
Sharp, of Tulane University, was the 
guest of honor. 

F. S. Weis, chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee, reported that a scholar- 
ship had been offered to a student grad- 
uating from Tulane University this 
year, but it was not as yet known 
whether a beneficiary would be found. 
S. W. Stern, chairman of the baseball 
trophy committee, reported that the 
second year contest for the trophy was 
being hotly contested by the secondary 
schools and the result was still in doubt. 

Four new members were added to the 
Club during the year: St. John Perret, 
118; Prof. H. C. Cooley, 09; Dr. H. W. 
Jones, m 01, Dr. C. D. Wilkins, m ’99. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


An outing of the Harvard Club was 
held during the afternoon and evening of 
Friday, June 26, at the Pittsburgh 
Country Club. The party left Pitts- 
burgh in automobiles and the afternoon 
was spent in playing baseball, tennis and 
golf. At 7 p.m. 34 members of the Club 
sat down to dinner. It was voted that 
this was one of the most enjoyable gath- 
erings that the Club has ever had. 

H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
The Harvard Club held a very suc- 
cessful dinner on July 31, which was 
attended by 72 men. This is the largest 
midsummer dinner that we have ever 
had. 
There were present as guests of the 
Club the following: Prof. C. A. Duniway, 
A.M. ’94, president, Univ. of Wyoming; 
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Meyer Bloomfield, ’01; Prof. J. C. Rolfe, 
81, Univ. of Penn.; and Prof. J. H. 
Gray, ’87, Univ. of Minnesota: the last 
two having been connected with the 
Summer School of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

It was hoped that Prof. Irving Babbit, 
’89, of Harvard could also be present, 
but he was obliged to return East on 
the day of the dinner. 

The particular object of this dinner 
was to arouse interest in the plans for 
the entertaining of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in San Francisco in 1915. 
In connection with this work, the execu- 
tive committee made a particular effort 
to get in touch with all the Harvard 
men in Northern California who are not 
members of this Club. To that end 567 
letters were sent out to all the Harvard 
men whose names appear in the last edi- 
tion of the Alumni Directory and who 
do not belong to the Club now. Many 
of these addresses, of course, are incom- 
plete or wrong, so that several letters 
have been returned. As the result of 
these letters, however, there were at 
the Dinner 36 Harvard men who do not 
belong to the Club, and practically 
every one of these has signified his in- 
tention of joining. 

Further than this several applications 
have been received from men who 
could not come to the Dinner but who 
want to join. It seems very likely that 
the membership will be increased by at 
least 50 new men by the end of this year. 

To further the good work, the execu- 
tive committee has recommended that 
the initiation fee be suspended until 
January, 1916, and that the scale of dues 
be graduated from $2 to $6 annually, 
according to the number of years that 
a man has been out of the University. 
This we hope will attract more of the 
younger men. 


No definite date has been set for the 


Harvard Clubs. — 





San Francisco. [September, 


meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs next year. Friday and Saturday, 
Aug. 18 and 14, have been suggested as 
provisional dates because these would 
fit in well with the arrival of the S.S. 
Kroonland which some of the Eastern 
Harvard Clubs hope to charter for a 
trip through the Canal. It is hoped to 
determine the exact date by the time of 
the next issue of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. 
J. H. Browne, ’03, Sec. 


SANTA BARBARA. 

During the past year the Club has had 
varied activities. In November, on the 
evening before the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game, it joined with the Yale Club in 
a dinner at the Potter Hotel. As usual 
there was a preponderance of Harvard 
men and also of Harvard money, with 
few takers. The president of the Yale 
Club tried to cover up the shortcomings 
of his side by a facetious diatribe on the 
personality of John Harvard, which 
tickled the Harvard men even more than 
it did the Elis. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the Potter, March 17. In recogni- 
tion of the date there were a few sprigs 
of green on the table among the masses 
of red poinsettia and geranium blooms. 
Pres. H. P. Starbuck, ’71, acted as toast- 
master. The guest of honor and chief 
speaker was Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: Pres., V. M. Porter, ’92; vice- 
pres., G. F. Weld, (’89); sec.-treas., Win- 
sor Soule, ’06. Two additional members 
of the exec. com. since appointed are H. 
P. Starbuck, ’71, and C. F. Carrier, ’85. 

In April the Harvard and Yale Clubs 
had a joint smoker in the rathskeller of 
the Potter Hotel in honor of the Har- 
vard and Yale men attending the annual 
meeting of the California State Medical 
Association. 
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A good-sized delegation from the Club 
went to Los Angeles for the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Section of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs, May 16. 

The Club is to have a Harvard-Tech- 
nology luncheon on Aug. 4, at the Raffour 
House, for the purpose of “ratifying” 
the Harvard-Technology alliance and of 
bringing the graduates of the two insti- 
tutions into a closer social relation. All 
“Tech” men in this region have been 
invited. The guest of honor will be Dr. 
H. S. Pritchett, h ’01, former president 
of Technology, and now the head of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

Although the Club has but 25 mem- 
bers it maintains a scholarship of $300. 
The present beneficiary is D. M. Barry, 
15. The name of the new beneficiary 
will be announced on Aug. 15. 

A. B. Fletcher, ’93, of Sacramento, 
Highway Engineer of California, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be the guest of 
the Club at an informal dinner to be held 
in October. 

Winsor Soule, ’06, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1850. 


Hales Wallace Suter, died in Andover, 
Maine, on June 21. He was one of the 


original members of the Suffolk bar and 
a practicing lawyer in Boston for more 
than 50 years. Born in Boston, Dec. 
30, 1828, he was descended from Eng- 
lish and Scotch ancestors, who were pio- 
neers in the settlement of the Virginia 
Colony. His parents were John and 
Sarah Wallace Suter. He attended 
Chauncy Hall School, but entered the 
Boston Latin School, then in School 
St., at the age of 12, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1850. He 
studied law in private offices and at the 
Harvard Law School. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1852, and began practice 
in Boston, gradually building up a large 
business. For several years he was the 
partnerof Charles Theodore and Thomas 
H. Russell, under the name of Russell & 
Suter. The firm was dissolved in 1878. 
On his retirement from the firm, Mr. 
Suter established a business under his 
own name. For many years Mr. Suter 
was president of the Massachusetts Title 
Insurance Co., and also of the Calumet 
Woolen Co. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the Mercantile Trust Co., and was 
its first president. He resigned this posi- 
tion in 1897, but continued as a director 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee. He was also a director in the Matta- 
pan Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of South 
Boston, and for years was president of 
the Constitution Wharf Co., until the 
sale of the property to the Fitchburg 
R.R. In politics Mr. Suter had been a 
Republican ever since the formation of 
the party in 1856, but held no public 
office except for two years when he was 
a member of the Boston Common 
Council. He was a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church for more than half a 
century and was also a member of St. 
Andrew’s Masonic Lodge, the Episco- 
palian Club, the University Club and 
an honorary member of the Boston 
Marine Society. Mr. Suter was married 
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Sept. 24, 1856, to Miss Harriet Emily 
Bingham, daughter of Osmer A. Bing- 
ham, a merchant of Boston. Mrs. Suter 
died in 1885, leaving two children, the 
last survivor of whom is Rev. John Wal- 
lace Suter, ’81, for more than 25 years 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Winchester, of which he is now rector 
honorarius. 


1853. 
S. S. Suaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

The survivors of the Class of ’53 num- 
ber 13 still. They had their annual din- 
ner at the Union Club, and 7 members, 
— Andrews, Eliot, Lyman, Rantoul, 
Russell, Shaw and White, — attended. 
— The notable event of the year 
in Class annals is the appearance of 
White's “Sketches from My Life,” — a 
300-page octavo from the Riverside 
Press in the usual, finished style of the 
Houghton Mifflin issues. Its first 50 
pages are devoted to a reproduction of 
the College diaries which appeared in 
this Magazine in 1913, and attracted 
very wide interest among graduates 
generally. The remainder of the volume 
is largely taken up with a personal and 
professional journal, and also with ad- 
dresses and essays from the pen of the 
author, called forth by his College pro- 
fessorship and by his very numerous 
affiliations with medical bodies. 


1858. 
FisHer Ames, Sec., 
Bedford. 

The Class dined at the Hotel Thorn- 
dike on June 18. Present, C. A. Allen, 
Fisher Ames, Alanson Bigelow, R. T. 
Edes, S. S. Green, J. A. Shaw, H. P. 
Walcott, Winslow and Warren. There 
was no formal speaking. — Hersey Brad- 
ford Goodwin died at Cambridge on 
May 5. He was born in Concord, Oct. 
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30, 1836. He left the Class before gradu- 
ation, but received an honorary A.M. 
from Harvard in 1898. He was a brother 
of Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51. — Joshua 
Gardner Beals died in Boston on July 14; 
he was born there Aug. 25, 1837. — 
Fisher Ames, having retired from active 
business, is at present at Bedford. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurrer, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

P. W. Ames, who came East after the 
San Francisco disaster, has returned to 
California; address, 37 Santa Inez Ave., 
San Mateo, Cal. — Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie died in Cambridge on Aug. 7, 
aged 84. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Rev. Henry Freeman Allen, for- 
merly the rector of the Church of the 
Messiah in Boston, died suddenly on 
June 12 at the home of his son, Dr. Free- 
man Allen, 93, in Boston. He was taken 
ill on the steamer Canopic, which brought 
him home from Europe on June 1, but he 
appeared to be improving until his 
illness took a sudden turn for the worse 
and he succumbed to heart failure. He 
was born in Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
March 1, 1838, the son of Freeman Allen, 
a prominent merchant of the day, and of 
Harriet Reed Allen. He prepared for 
college in Boston Latin School and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1860. While in 
Harvard he was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. After his gradua- 
tion from Harvard he attended Andover 
Theological School, where he prepared 
for the ministry, graduating in 1863. 
His first parish was at Stockbridge, where 
he was rector of the Episcopal Church. 
Thence he went to Amherst, and came 
to Boston in 1877, as rector of the Church 
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of the Messiah, then on Florence St. 
and now St. Stephen’s Church. He con- 
tinued there until 1894. Dr. Allen shortly 
after this went abroad to pass his last 
years quietly, but the demands on him 
kept him almost constantly busy. Dur- 
ing the last 15 years there were few Sun- 
days that he did not conduct services; 
first at Lucerne, Switzerland, and lat- 
terly at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Florence, Italy. In 1865 he married 
at Hartford, Conn., Georgiana Stowe, 
youngest daughter of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Mrs. Allen died Jan. 13, 1890. 
Mr. Allen’s son, and a sister, Mrs. Alfred 
B. Ely, both of Boston, survive him. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, See. 
445 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club 
in Boston on June 17, present: H. F. 
Brashear, chairman, E. Chauncey, A. H. 
Hardy, J. R. May, J. H. Denter, J. P. 
Walker, D. F. Lincoln, 7 out of 23 living 
graduates. In the absence of Wright, 
May was chosen secretary of the meeting. 
Letters were read from Cobb, Hackett, 
Holmes, and Ritchie. The serious ill- 
ness of Wright was reported and a letter 
from him resigning from his 50-year 
service as class secretary — and as trea- 
surer — was read and with great regret 
the resignation was accepted. May was 
asked to report this action to Wright 
and to express the sincere regrets of all 
present and our appreciation of the ser- 
vice he had rendered as secretary and 
our love for theman. A. H. Hardy was 
elected to succeed him both as secretary 
and treasurer. After general conversa- 
tion the meeting dissolved at 11 p.m. Let- 
ters from Wright’s son— Chester W. 
Wright, ’01, — stated that his father 
hoped to reach his 75th birthday, July 
9, as he did. On that day he received a 
loving cup from his classmates, the re- 


ceipt of which he was able to acknowl- 
edge by his own hand writing. 


1862. 
ArTHUR REED, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

June 19, 1913. Meeting at No. 5 
Holworthy at 11 a.m. Present, Rogers, 
J. Read, Edmands, Gilbert, Goss, Hedge, 
Nichols, Sibley, Tilton, Tucke, and 
Arthur Reed. In the absence of Secre- 
tary Grinnell, no report of the last meet- 
ing was presented. On motion, voted 
that Arthur Reed be Secretary during 
absence of Grinnell. Treasurer Read 
reported expenses for the 50th anniver- 
sary as $1390, against a balance in trea- 
sury of $1341, the deficit having been 
made up by members of the Class, leav- 
ing no balance and no debt. He reported 
the cost of entertaining previous classes 
at Phillips Brooks House in June, 1912, 
as $522, which, with the cost of publish- 
ing the Report of the Class in that year 
in book form, and the expense of the 
supper, exhausted the Class Fund. The 
report was referred to Tucke as auditor. 
Resolutions on the death of three mem- 
bers of the Class were offered, viz. N. A. 
Prentiss, by John Read; C. C. Soule, by 
Ware; W. H. Chadbourn, by Rogers. 
All were unanimously adopted. A vote 
of heartiest thanks to C. P. Ware for his 
excellent work in the preparation of the 
records of the Class for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary in June, 1912, was unani- 
mously passed. — June 18, 1914. Meet- 
ing at No. 5 Holworthy at 11.30. Pres- 
ent, Rogers, John Read, Barrett, Beard, 
Edmands, Gilbert, Green, Grinnell, 
Hedge, Nichols, Arthur Reed, Sargent, 
Tilton, and Tucke. Rogers presided. 
The report of the last meeting was read 
and accepted. The auditor’s report was 
also read. A vote of hearty thanks to 
Rogers and Ward for making up the de- 
ficit of 1912 was unanimously passed. 
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Grinnell offered his resignation as Sec- 
retary in consequence of his frequent 
long absences from the country, and sug- 
gested the choice of Arthur Reed, Sec- 
retary pro tem., as Secretary in his 
place, and Reed was elected. Grinnell 
reported a small balance in his hands for 
running expenses which he would turn 
over to his successor. Rogers read a 
memorial of four members of the Class 
whose death had been reported since the 
last meeting: Marks, Ballou, Ticknor, 
and Sibley, and it was adopted by a 
rising vote. On motion of J. Read, it was 
voted that resolutions be prepared by 
the chairman and the secretary based 
upon this memorial, and that they be 
sent to the families of the deceased as an 
expression of the sentiments of the Class. 
Rogers reported that he had secured 
privileges for the Class in the new Har- 
vard Club House, Boston, Room No. 3. 
being reserved for hanging pictures and 
storing other memorials of the Class that 
have been and may hereafter be contri- 
buted for the purpose, the object being 
to form a collection that will remain 
permanently in the room, and be inter- 
esting to the Class and its descendants. 
Excellent photographs of the nine mem- 
bers of the Class who died in the Civil 
War, the groups at Sargent’s house at 
the 25th and 35th anniversaries of grad- 
uation, the Class Crew, and several 
single pictures have already been hung 
by Rogers. The wish was expressed by 
him that a library of books written by 
members of the Class, and other inter- 
esting mementos might also be received 
for preservation. Cordial thanks were 
given to Rogers for the accomplishment 
of this plan. Adjourned to the lunch at 
Phillips Brooks House as guests of ’64. 
— Arthur Sibley, born at Chelsea, April 
9, 1840, died at Wollaston on May 29, 
1914. After the Civil War he engaged 
in woolen manufacturing. 
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1863. 

C. H. Denny, Sec., 

23 Central St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day 20 members 
of the Class registered as being present 
at 19 Holworthy.— Amos Lawrence 
Mason, son of Charles [Harvard 1832] 
and Susannah (Lawrence) Mason, was 
born in Salem, Mass., April 20, 1842, and 
died at Menand’s, near Albany, N.Y., 
on June 5, 1914. Mason’s father, son of 
Jeremiah Mason, was a clergyman of the 
Episcopal church, rector for many years 
of St. Peter’s Church, Salem; moving 
afterwards to Boston he was there rector 
of Grace Church from about the year 
1850 until the time of his death, March 
238, 1862. Mason’s mother was daughter 
of Amos Lawrence, of Boston, and she 
died in December, 1844, leaving four chil- 
dren, including our classmate. After 
graduating, Mason entered the Harvard 
Law School, but eventually chose medi- 
cine for his profession, and studied at the 
Harvard Medical School from 1868 to 
1872, when he received the degree of 
M.D. He continued his medical studies 
in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London for 
a year, and’ began the practice of his 
profession in Boston in 1873. Among the 
positions of importance held by him were 
those of physician to the Boston Dis- 
pensary, to the Carney Hospital, and to 
the Channing Home for Incurables. In 
1877 he became connected with the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, rising gradually to 
be senior physician. In the Harvard 
Medical School he was successively in- 
structor, assistant professor and associate 
professor of clinical medicine until 
1899, when he resigned. Mason took a 
prominent part as an officer and member 
of many medical societies and organiza- 
tions. He contributed many articles on 
clinical medicine to periodicals, and had 
a share in the preparation of the History 
of the Boston City Hospital. He was 
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married Sept. 30, 1874, to Louisa Blake 
Steedman, daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Charles Steedman. His wife died Aug. 3, 
1908. Their daughter Marion was mar- 
ried in 1902 to Richard T. Wilson, Jr., of 
New York. After the death of Mason’s 
wife and his retirement from practice he 
passed many winter seasons at Palmetto 
Bluff, S.C., most happily incompany with 
his daughter and bis two grandchildren, 
Louisa and Marion, born respectively in 
1904 and 1906. Mason was an expert 
angler and had been a pioneer on the 
fishing grounds of Canada, and for 
many years had devoted part of his 
summer vacations to salmon fishing. It 
was shortly after his return from the 
South that a weakness of the heart, 
which had been kept more or less dor- 
mant, developed, and on his way to his 
summer camp in Canada death came 
suddenly, but without pain or distress, 
in the home of an old-time friend. — 
Frederic Cromwell, son of David and 
Rebecca (Bowman) Cromwell, was born 
in Cornwall, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1843. He 
died at his home in Bernardsville, N.J., 
June 22, 1914. He fitted for college at 
College Hill, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and 
at Russell Military School, New Haven, 
Conn. After graduation from college he 
began the study of law, but gave it up 
and went abroad for nearly a year. In 
October, 1865, he began business with a 
New York house, importers of British 
dry goods. Two years later, in partner- 
ship with a relative, he began the same 
kind of business on his own account, and 
resided in Brooklyn, N.Y. He was for 
about two years in St. Louis, Mo., as 
manager of the Laclede Gas Co. In 
1874 he resigned this position. In dune, 
1884, he was elected treasurer of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
of which he had been a trustee for several 
years, and in November, 1887, he re- 
moved his residence to New York City. 


He has been interested in some of the 
railroad and gas companies and other 
corporations in Brooklyn and New York, 
and also had interests in St. Louis. He 
has been active in the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Brooklyn and 
president of the Brooklyn Art Associa- 
tion. Near Bernardsville, N.J., he had a 
farm, where he delighted in planting, 
stock-raising, etc. Of late years he had 
gradually withdrawn from business, 
though the newspapers publish a long 
list of companies in which he was or 
had been a director. He was married in 
Brooklyn, Jan. 8, 1868, to Esther Whit- 
more Husted, daughter of Seymour L. 
Husted, of that city. His wife died May 
20, 1909. He left four children, three 
daughters and a son, Seymour Legrand 
Cromwell (H.U.1892), and three grand- 
children. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class dined as usual, the evening 
before Commencement, at Young’s 
Hotel. 26 members were present. It 
being the 50th Anniversary of gradua- 
tion the Class, following the usual cus- 
tom, gave a reception and luncheon to 
which all the alumni who were graduated 
before 1864, and the members of the 
classes (65, ’66, ’67,)in college with the 
Class were invited. About 250 were 
present. Of the 36 living members of the 
Class 27 took part in the celebration. — 
William Merchant Richardson French, 
born in Exeter, N. H., Oct. 1, 1843, died 
in Chicago, June 3, 1914. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, See., 
70 State St., Boston. 
George Francis Robinson was born in 
Newport, R.I., July 14, 1843. His par- 
ents removed to Baltimore the following 
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October, where he lived until he entered 
college, except four years when at Mr. 
Allen’s school in West Newton, Mass. 
Shortly after graduation he went to Ken- 
nebunk, Me., and opened the Hartley 
School for boys. Later he became princi- 
pal of the Grantville High School, Need- 
ham, and two years after of the High 
School in Middleborough. After that, 
he opened a classical school for boys, 
called the “Harvard School,” in Spring- 
field. In 1875 he returned to Kennebunk 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
except three years when he was superin- 
tendent of public schools of the town of 
South Hadley, Mass., and two years 
when at the head of the Allen School in 
West Newton. He was chairman of the 
school board at Kennebunk for 14 years, 
and treasurer of the village corporation. 
He was often called upon to make his- 
torical and other public addresses. He 
died, after a short illness, April 10, 1914. 
He was married at Kennebunk, Nov. 15, 
1869, to Ellen Frances Lord, who, with 
one daughter and one son survives 
him. 


1868. 
A. D. CuHanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Gilbert Holland Stewart, born in Bos- 
ton, March 15, 1847, died in Columbus, 
O., Nov. 28, 1912. He was the son of 
Alonzo and Isabella (Ireland) Stewart. 
His father, born in St. Albans, Me., in 
1810, died in E. Cambridge, Mass., in 
1896, was the son of James Stewart, born 
in Bloomfield, Me., in 1785, who was the 
son of Abraham Stewart, born in Skow- 
hegan, Me., in 1762, a Revolutionary 
soldier, and Sarah (McKechnie) Stewart, 
daughter of Dr. John McKechnie, born 
in Scotland, landed in Boston from 
Greenock, Scotland, in 1755, a lieuten- 
ant at Fort George in 1758, and a physi- 
cian in Arnold’s Army at Fort Halifax 
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in 1776, whose wife was Mary North, 
daughter of Captain John North, and 
sister of General William North, com- 
missioned in 1776 by the Massachusetts 
Bay Council, and present at the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. His mother, Isabella 
Ireland, born in Canaan, Me., in 1811, 
was the daughter of Joseph Ireland, born 
in Lunenburg, in 1776, who was the son of 
John Ireland, born in Needham, in 1748, 
who was the son of Abraham Ireland, 
born in Charlestown, in 1713, who was 
the son of Abraham Ireland, born in 
1672, and died in Cambridge, in 1753. 
At Harvard, Stewart was not a member 
of any college society. He roomed Fresh- 
man year at Mr. T. Stearns’; Sophomore 
and Junior years with Bennett in Col- 
lege House 24 and in Hollis 10. He left 
college in the middle of the Junior year. 
Immediately thereafter he entered the 
Harvard Law School, remaining there 
one term. Then he went to Galion, 
Crawford County, O., and studied law in 
the office of H. C. Carhart, until May 1, 
1869. He was admitted to the bar in 
Columbus, O., May 5, 1869. He prac- 
tised law in Galion until April 15, 1873, 
when he removed to Columbus, O., and 
formed a partnership with R. P. Wood- 
ruff, under the firm name of Woodruff 
and Stewart, which continued until 
March 1, 1879, after which time he 
practised alone, with the exception of 
his ten years’ service on the Circuit 
Court Bench, until July 1, 1903, after 
which time he practiced law in partner- 
ship with his son, Gilbert H. Stewart, Jr. 
On Feb. 9, 1885, he became judge of the 
Circuit Court of Ohio, for the Second 
Circuit. In September, 1892, he was 
chosen chief justice of the Circuit Court 
of Ohio, which is composed of the eight 
Circuit Courts of the State. He re- 
tired from the Circuit Court judgeship 
Feb. 8, 1895, declining to be a candidate 
again for that position, and resumed the 
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practice of law in Columbus. His publi- 
cations are: Stewart’s “Citation Digest, 
of Ohio” (1905); “Legal Medicine”’; and 
“ Politics and Politicians,” in the Ohio 
Magazine, April, 1907. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Colum- 
bus from 1880 to 1882; of the City Coun- 
cil of Columbus, 1884; president of the 
Columbus Board of Trade, 1897; pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence in Starl- 
ing Medical College of Columbus, 1884 to 
1907; and after February, 1904, pro- 
fessor of law in the Law School of Ohio 
State University, occupying the chair 
of federal practice. He is or has been 
also a member of the Magazine Club; of 
the University Club; of the Columbus 
Club; of the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio; of Magnolia Lodge No. 20, F. and 
A. M. in Columbus; and of the Ohio 
Chapter, No. 12, R. A. M. He received 
the degree of A. B. from Harvard Col- 
lege, at Commencement, 1889. He 
married June 22, 1875, at Worthington, 
O., Clara Landon Ogden, daughter of 
Prof. John Ogden of Seattle, Washington, 
and Mary (Mitchell) Ogden. His chil- 
dren are: Gilbert H. S.,Jr., born July 22, 
1879; Anne, born April 8, 1883; and 
Donald O., born Nov. 30, 1894. — Charles 
Frederick Hinckle, born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 2, 1845, died in Redlands, Cal., 
June 17, 1914. His ancestors came from 
Germany to this country about 1770. 
Some of them took an active part in the 
Revolution, and in the War of 1812. His 
father, William Hinckle, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1804; practiced law for 
ten years; was a member of the State 
Legislature; and for 26 years was an 
official in the Western Bank. Hinckle 
was educated at both private and public 
schools for the Pennsylvania College, at 
Gettysburg, to which he was admitted in 
the fall of 1861, to the Freshman Class, 
and passed through three years of the 
regular course to the Senior year. He 
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then concluded to enter Harvard and 
joined the Class of 1868 at the beginning 
of the Sophomore year. At Gettysburg 
his College exercises were frequently 
interrupted by threatening Rebel raids. 
On June 26, 1863, while leisurely walk- 
ing the streets of Gettysburg, he writes 
that he “‘was suddenly arrested by a 
troop of ‘Grey-backs.’ The town was 
surrounded, and being in the street I 
was arrested like many other innocent 
persons and locked up until 11 o’clock 
that night, when the raiding party pushed 
on to Harrisburg.” During that famous 
three days’ fight of July 1-3 that fol- 
lowed at Gettysburg, Hinckle was im- 
prisoned within that little town, al- 
though at liberty to see and hear all that 
was possible. He was also in Chambers- 
burg when it burned, July 380, 1864, 
having left Gettysburg with a supply of 
clothing and necessaries for the suffering 
and homeless. At Harvard Hinckle was 
a member of The Institute of 1770; of 
theO.K. Society; of the Zeta Psi Society; 
and of the Senior Class Supper Com- 
mittee. He roomed with Mansfield in 
Harvard Block. After graduation he 
entered the Harvard Law School, and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1870. 
He then went to Philadelphia, entering 
the law offices of Lewis, Wharton & Co., 
and gaining admission to the bar, April 
29, 1871. Subsequently he practiced at 
210 West Washington Sq., and later was 
associated in partnership with Franklin 
Swayne, under the firm name of Hinckle 
& Swayne, at 733 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. In the fall of 1906 he gave up his 
law offices, and retired to private life. 
Later he settled permanently in Red- 
lands, California. He married in Phila- 
delphia, May 20, 1875, Katie E. Cham- 
bers, daughter of James Henry and 
Margaret Chambers. His children are: 
William H., born Aug. 26, 1877; Charles 
J., Jr., born July 30, 1880; Margaret E., 
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born Jan. 25, 1882; and James H., born 
June 2, 1883. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class had its 45th anniversary 
dinner at the Algonquin Club, 83 mem- 
bers being present out of a possible 76. 
One of the pleasant features of the even- 
ing was having with us Israel A. Welch 
who had not been present at any pre- 
vious meeting of the Class since gradua- 
tion. — Charles Warren Richardson, 
born at Salem, Sept. 7, 1843, died there 
on July 16, 1914. He took part in the 
Salem city government, was a member of 
the Mass. House, and a special justice of 
the first district court of Essex County. 
June 6, 1893, he married at Salem, Lucy 
H. Donaldson.— Pres. Wilson has 
appointed T. P. Beal, president of the 
2d National Bank, Boston, a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Class A. — 
Columbia University has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Letters on E. L. 
Burlingame, editor of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Pres. Butler said: “Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Heidel- 
berg: patiently, modestly, and stead- 
fastly laboring, through many years, 
for the preservation of high standards 
and right thinking in American letters ; 
for nearly thirty years editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, I gladly admit you to 
the degree of Doctor of Letters.” —Eb. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class celebrated the 43d anni- 
versary of its graduation by a dinner at 
the University Club on June 17. Thirty- 
two members were present including the 
two honorary members, Prof. C. R. Lan- 
man (Yale’ 71), and Prof. E. L. Mark 
(Michigan ’71), each &£ whom gave an 
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interesting talk. Wm. Tudor, the prize 
grandfather, exhibited a photograph of 
his 17 grandchildren which was much 
admired. — At the Class meeting on 
Commencement Day, the Secretary re- 
ported the death of three classmates 
during the year, James C. Sproat, Nov. 
8, 1913, Junius Sampson, March 29, 
1914, James P. Scott, April 16, 1914.— 
Walter Cranston Larned died at his 
home at Lake Forest, Ill., on June 19, 
1914; he was born at Chicago, Nov. 30, 
1850. — Senator Lodge presided at the 
Commencement exercises of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class enjoyed its annual dinner 
at the Union Club, Boston, at which the 
following members were present: J. M. 
Allen, Almy, Babbitt, Brown, Beaman, 
W. Burgess, Callender, Elliot, Gibson, F. 
R. Hall, R. S. Hall, E. N. Hill, Holland, 
Hutchins, Kidder, Lincoln, A. Lord, 
Miller, Parkhurst, Sheldon, Thwing, 
Titus, Waters, White, Williams, Wyman. 
Previous to the dinner some of the Class 
attended the baseball game and others 
enjoyed an automobile ride to Cohasset, 
starting from the house of E. W. Hut- 
chins. The dinner was entirely informal: 
C. G. Kidder presided, the Secretary re- 
ported what news he had gleaned from 
the members, and several present spoke. 
The Commencement meeting was held 
as usual at Thayer 8 and most of the 
members named above were present. 
The Secretary presented his report of the 
Class Fund, which was duly accepted, 
and a brief memorial of Lawrence, who 
died March 15, 1914, was read and adopt- 
ed for our records. — G. F. Babbitt has 
been elected president of the Land’s 
End Improvement Association, Rock- 
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1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Our 40th Anniversary was a very suc- 
cessful affair, starting in with a golf 
tournament in the morning at the Oakley 
Club in Belmont; and a reception at the 
Danas’ on Brattle St., at noon, where 
there were some 50 members with their 
wives and children present, who were 
photographed as a group on the Long- 
fellow lawn: after which 30 of us ad- 
journed as a Class to the ball game, 
going from there back to the Danas’ for 
afternoon tea. From there we went to 
the Oakley Club where we had 52 men 
at the dinner. There were present at the 
dinner several men who had not been with 
us for a long time, notably Richmond, 
whose last appearance was at the 30th 
anniversary, 10 years ago; also S. B. 
Clarke, of New York, and D. L. Withing- 
ton, of Honolulu, all of whom, as well as 
Wellington from Kansas, made brief 
remarks after the dinner. Then we had 
a moving picture show which lasted 
until about 11. The next day there were 
some 40 men present at the Commence- 
ment meeting, of whom 23 attended the 
Commencement exercises in the after- 
noon. — Charles Thomas Buffum died 
at New York on July 28, 1914; he was 
born at Brooklyn, Feb. 8, 1853. — 
Henry Blake Tyler died of tuberculosis 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y., July 28, 1914; he 
was born in Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1852. 
Sketches of Buffum and Tyler will 
appear later. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Prof. Franklin William Hooper died at 
Walpole, N.H., on July 31, after a ner- 
vous breakdown. He was born at Wal- 
pole, Feb. 11, 1851, son of William and 
Elvira (Pulsifer) Hooper: studied at An- 


tioch College, 1867-71; graduated at 
Harvard in 1875; post-graduate in bi- 
ology, 1875-76; principal of the Keene, 
N.H., high school, 1878-80; professor of 
natural science at Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, 1880-89; director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
since Sept. 1, 1889. He married Martha 
Holden of Augusta, Ga., on May 23, 
1876. 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

James Byrne is one of the committee 
of Americans in London to protect the 
interests of stranded Americans. — C. 
S. Bird has declined to be the Progres- 
sive candidate for governor of Mass. this 
year. — Clifiord Richardson, consulting 
engineer, has been elected president of 
the Association of Harvard Chemists, 
and vice-president of the Harvard En- 
gineering Society of New York, for the 
ensuing year. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

At the Class Reunion on Commence- 
ment Irving Elting was elected a mem- 
ber of the Class Committee in place of F. 
W. Thayer, deceased. William Howard 
Taft, A.B., Yale ’78, was elected an 
honorary member of the class. It was 
also voted that there be added to the 
class list those men who took the degree 
of S.B. in 1878. They are the following: 
Edward H. Squibb, William P. Wilson, 
Lemuel F. Woodward, James H. Steb- 
bins and Joseph M. Wilson. This year 
there was no class dinner, but it is pro- 
posed to have an annual dinner here- 
after. The Secretary reported that work 
on a class report was progressing and all 
members who have not responded to his 
circular on that subject are requested to 
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do so without delay. — Harrison Dur- 
ham, a temporary member, died at 
Roslindale on June 13; he was born at 
Harvard, July 4, 1857. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

The Class celebrated in Commence- 
ment week the 35th anniversary of its 
graduation, dining at the University 
Club, Boston, Wednesday evening, June 
17, and meeting at 18 Holworthy on 
Commencement Day as usual. 58 mem- 
bers were present at the dinner. R. P. 
Clapp was toastmaster, there were in- 
formal speeches by I. T. Burr, F. L. 
Crawford, P. Keyes, W. B. Lawrence, 
G. R. Sheldon and others, and F. B. 
Patten read a poem. The singing, led by 
W. M. Richardson, with solos by L. B. 
Harding and G. R. Sheldon, was excep- 
tionally good. Courtesies were inter- 
changed with the Classes of 1871 and 
1899, who were also dining at the Uni- 
versity Club, and three cheers were given 
for the Class of 1889 in recognition of a 
superb basket of roses sent by them to- 
gether with some complimentary verses 
written by O. Prescott, 89. G. v. L. 
Meyer was absent but had sent a salmon 
killed by him, and there were messages 
from others who could not be present. 
Copies of the eighth class report were on 
the table for all who attended the dinner, 
and were mailed to the rest of the Class 
in the following week. On Commence- 
ment Day E. C. Felton was elected a 
member of the Board of Overseers. — 
Changed addresses: F. M. Briggs, 536 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; H. W. 
Bryant, 80 East Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill.; W. W. Case (office,) 134 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; H. W. Grannis, 
Bryn Mawr Park, Yonkers, N. Y.; W. 
B. Harlow, 513 Stinard Ave., Syracuse, 
N.Y.; H. W. Johnson, 610 Arnstein 


[September, 


Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. P. Kings- 
bury, Holliston, Mass.; C. S. Lincoln, 
(office) 62 West Third St., St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. W. Robbins, 52 William St., 
New York, N.Y.; E. W. Shannon, 706 
Shap Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; P. K. 
Solger, Riverside, Ill. (not 1038 First 
National Bank Building, Riverside, IIl.); 
R. T. Wilton, Steptoe Hotel, East Ely, 
Nev.; J. A. Wright, 281 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. — Richard Heard died 
at the Hamot Hospital, Erie, Pa., July 
19, after an illness of some thirty days 
following an acute attack of diabetes. 
He was born at Boston, Mass., April 4, 
1857, the son of George William and 
Catherine Maria (Young) Heard. He 
prepared for college at the Boston Latin 
School, and was admitted in October, 
1875. For a time after graduation he 
studied music in Boston under B. J. 
Lang, (hon. A.M. ’08) and published 
two songs, but in the winter of 1880-81 
he went into business, entering the ship- 
ping office of Robert C. Adams & Co., 
Montreal. In November, 1881, he sailed 
from New York for the Azores and Bor- 
deaux, and then went to Marseilles 
and from Marseilles to Athens. After 
his return home in the spring of 1882 his 
health was for some years too uncertain 
to permit steady occupation, but after a 
time he again began to study music, 
carried on musical correspondence with 
various papers, and from 1886 to 1889 
was musical editor of the Boston Post. 
In the fall of 1888 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the St. Botolph Club, Boston. 
Early in 1889 he went to London as the 
representative of Major F. I. Ricardo- 
Seaver, F.R.S.E., a financier of London 
and Paris, and also became the London 
correspondent of the Journal des Mines, 
published at Paris. In the spring of 1896 
he returned to America. In 1899 he 
brought the explorer Nansen to the 
United States on a lecture tour. At the 
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time of the Boer war he interested him- 
self in the cause of the Boers in various 
ways, having in charge the Boston divi- 
sion of the National Boer Relief Fund 
Association. He continued to write for 
thenewspapers, and in particular printed 
in the Musical Record of Boston of Jan. 1, 
1900, an “‘outline of a project for the 
establishment of a permanent opera in 
America.” For the next few years he was 
engaged with more or less success as 
business manager for musicians such as 
Chaminade, Paderewski, Baur, Masca- 
gni and Schelling. The season of 1903-04 
he spent in Washington as manager of 
the Symphony Orchestra there. Since 
then he had occupied himself in various 
ways, but for a part of the time the con- 
dition of his health nervously and men- 
tally had been such as to unfit him for 
business and render hospital care nec- 
essary. His brilliant gifts and great per- 
sonal charm made doubly sad this hand- 
icap of uncertain health which for so 
many years shadowed his life. He was 
married at London, May 16, 1889, to 
Hope Glenn, daughter of John and 
Sarah Glenn of Atlanta, Georgia, but 
they separated later. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

A subscription dinner was held at the 
Union Club, Boston, the night before 
Commencement Day. Howard Town- 
send, the President of the Class, pre- 
sided, and 30 members were present. It 
is intended hereafter to have such a din- 
ner every year between the regular quin- 
quennial dinners. — George Minot But- 
ler was born at Northampton, Mass., on 
June 25, 1856, the son of John Hunt and 
Sarah (Minot) Butler. After graduation 
he was engaged for a number of years in 
mining at Bonanza and other places in 
Colorado. Later he was for a consider- 
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able period in the employment of John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, and helda 
position of importance in the New York 
store. Afterwards he became treasurer of 
of the Richmond Embroidery Works of 
Tomkinsville, Staten Island, N.Y., which 
position he held at the time of his death. 
He married on Nov. 26, 1884, Elizabeth 
Davis Simpson and they have had one 
child, a daughter now married and living 
in Rochester, N.Y. Butler made his 
home for many years at Flushing, L.I., 
but a few years ago changed his residence 
to New York City. About two years ago 
he had a serious attack of pneumonia 
and later Bright’s disease developed. 
Last summer he was more comfortable 
and spent the summer at his camp in the 
Adirondacks, but on his return to the 
city in the fall he began to run down 
rapidly. In January he and his wife 
moved to Rochester to be near their 
daughter and in the hope he might gain 
by the change, but he lived only a few 
days after his arrival and died on Feb. 5, 
last. His widow and daughter survive. 
— A. B. Hart has been appointed ex- 
change professor at Berlin for the latter 
half of the coming college year. — A. K. 
Muzzey has returned to Buffalo, N.Y., 
and is associated with the firm of A. J. 
Wright & Co., brokers, Erie County 
Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y., which is his 
present address.— On June 17, Col. 
Roosevelt addressed the Royal Society, 
London, on his South American explora- 
tion. Brazil has named the River of 
Doubt Rio Teodoro. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

The Class held its usual informal din- 
ner the night before Commencement 
Day at the University Club, with 40 
members present, and Markham pre- 
siding. At the business meeting the next 
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day at noon at 21 Holworthy, minutes 
were presented by the appointed com- 
mittees in memory of Clark, Lamson, 
Morong and Potter. — Markham re- 
ceived the honorary degree of M.A. 
at Commencement.— Denison Rogers 
Slade, who was born at Boston, May 7, 
1857, died at Chestnut Hill, June 17, 
1914. After leaving College, Slade was 
at first with the New England and then 
with the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Cos., at Boston and Washington. 
Later he opened in Boston an office, as 
an interior decorator. But in 1892 he 
entered upon his real life interest, when 
he bought a large farm at Squam Lake, 
N.H., where he has lived most of the 
time since, engaged in farming and stock 
raising, and identified with several agri- 
cultural and forestry societies and asso- 
ciations. Slade came only occasionally 
from his farm to the city, but when he 
came, his unfailing geniality and his 
friendly interest in his friends always 
secured for him a warm welcome. He 
was the son of Dr. Daniel D. Slade, *44. 
— The Secretary asks for the addresses 
of Edward R. Merrill, Clarence Stetson 
and Frank G. Tomlinson. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuag, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

There was a very informal gathering 
around the dinner table at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Commencement even- 
ing at which 26 members were present.— 
E. J. Wendell has been elected a member 
of the Board of Overseers of the College 
for six years. He was also one of the 
American committee to the Conference 
on International Olympic Games held at 
Paris in June. — H. D. Sedgwick was 
the orator at the graduation exercises at 
Groton School in June, where his eldest 
son, who had just finished his course, had 
died on May 2, of pneumonia. — J. R. 


[ September, 


Bishop of Detroit has been chosen pres- 
ident of the Harvard Club of Michigan. 
— Charles Dean Burt was killed on June 
27, being struck by a railroad train at 
East Warren, R.I., while driving his 
automobile. Born at Taunton, Mass., 
July 31, 1860, he fitted for college at the 
high school there, and was a valued 
member of our Class during the entire 
course. He played first base on the 
Freshman nine and a similar position on 
the University nine for the other three 
years, and he was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. After graduation he 
spent two or three years in a tack factory 
at Taunton, and then removed to enter 
the coal business at Fall River, and this 
has been his home. There he has been a 
prominent and successful business man, 
being president of the Staples Coal Co. 
with its allied interests in Boston and 
New York, and a director in the Massa- 
soit-Pocasset National Bank of Fall 
River. He was one of the most active 
members of the Harvard Club of Fall 
River, and an enthusiastic and devoted 
attendant at all class meetings and din- 
ners. He married at Taunton, June 12, 
1889, Mary Crossman Newbury, who 
survives him, with one son. At the time 
of his accident and death, Burt was on 
his way to his summer home at Bristol, 
R.I., where, but two weeks before, he 
had celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
his wedding. His integrity, his ability 
and his enthusiasm were great, and his 
death is a distinct loss to the Class, to 
Harvard and to the community in which 
he lived. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Hon. C. S. Hamlin was nominated by 
Pres. Wilson, on June 15, to be a mem- 
ber, for the two year term, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of our new National 
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Banking and Currency System, and has 
more recently been mentioned as likely 
to be governor of the Board. — Joseph 
Lee furnished a sympathetic sketch of 
the late C. P. Putnam, ’65, to a recent 
number of the Survey. — Morris Loeb, 
who died Oct. 8, 1912, left practically 
his entire estate of $2,275,000, subject to 
certain life interests, to various institu- 
tions and charities. Harvard College 
will ultimately benefit to the extent of 
$500,000, and other beneficiaries in a 
noble list are the Smithsonian, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, American Mu- 
seum of National History, Institute of 
Musical Art, Cooper Union, Hebrew 
Technical Institute, New York Founda- 
tion, Jewish Protectory, Hebrew Char- 
ities Building, American Chemical So- 
ciety, Chemists’ Building Society and 
the Educational Alliance. — J. F. Moors 
has been elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Charities Organization of Boston. 
— C. P. Perin returned in May to India, 
for a year’s work in the Central Prov- 
inces, where he has developed his exten- 
sive iron industries. He went by way of 
Japan and China, in order to investigate 
the possibilities of the iron ore districts 
in those countries. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary of graduation on June 16 and 
17. A suite of rooms at the Hotel Puri- 
tan served as the headquarters of the 
Class and most of the members attending 
the celebration registered there. On Tues- 
day about 50 men assembled at the Bel- 
mont Country Club in Belmont, where 
golf and baseball were engaged in and 
luncheon was served. In the afternoon, 
a very representative number attended 
the Class Day exercises in the Stadium. 
On Wednesday morning a student guide 


conducted some of the men over the new 
College buildings, and in the afternoon 
about 50 men sat together at the Har- 
vard- Yale baseball game. In the evening 
the Class dinner was given at the Har- 
vard Club. There were 89 men present. 
Gordon Abbott, chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided, and R. S. Min- 
turn acted as toast-master. After dinner 
the evening was occupied by formal 
speeches, which proved most interesting 
and held the attention of the Class 
closely until after midnight. Those who 
spoke were Agassiz, Aiken, Rev. C. T. 
Billings, Conant, Rev. E. S. Drown, 
Hardwick, Prof. J. R. Jewett, Mullen, 
Sexton and Terrell. Rev. F. K. Gifford 
read a poem dedicating to the Class 
his novel, recently published, entitled 
“The Democratic Rhine-Maid,”’ leaving 
the copy of the book from which he read 
to be presented on behalf of the Class to 
the library of the Harvard Club. A poem 
by Chapman, which aroused, as usual, 
the interest and amusement of the Class, 
was read by Minturn in Chapman’s 
absence in Europe. On Commencement 
Day, owing to the expectation of a large 
attendance at the Class luncheon, which 
was amply fulfilled, the meeting was 
held in No. 6 Harvard Hall instead of 
in Holworthy 22 as usual. On account 
of the large attendance and cordial co- 
operation of members, the reunion was 
accounted a highly enjoyable one. The 
Class Report No. VIII was distributed at 
this time. — Nathaniel Greene Pendle- 
ton died suddenly in Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
May 13, 1914. He was the son of Elliott 
Hunt and Emma (Gaylord) Pendleton. 
He was born in Cincinnati, O., on Aug. 
9, 1862. He prepared for college at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. He was 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
State of Ohio on Dec. 2, 1884. Two years 
later he entered the banking business and 
was connected with the Commercial 
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Bank in Cincinnati, O. He left Cincin- 
nati in December, 1890, for Davenport, 
Ia., to take the management of the 
Davenport Gas and Electric Light Co. 
The company was sold in January, 1896, 
and he returned to Cincinnati to resume 
the practice of law. In October, 1905, he 
moved to New York, where he continued 
his law practice and engaged in one or 
two outside business interests until the 
time of his death. He was married in 
Watertown, Wis., June, 14, 1894, to Ade- 
laide Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Myron Alfred and Frances Adelaide 
(Mitchell) Johnson, who survives him 
with three sons, — Nathaniel Greene, 
Jr., Edmund Johnson and George Gay- 
lord.—T. M. Osborne has recently 
published his book “Within Prison 
Walls, Being a Narrative of Personal 
Experiences During Voluntary Confine- 
ment in the State Prison at Auburn, 
ay.” 


1885. 
H. M. Witt1ams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

An informal but successful subscrip- 
tion dinner was held the evening before 
Commencement at the Hotel Somerset. 
35 men attended. The Secretary pre- 
sided, and G. R. Nutter acted as toast- 
master. The speaking, verses, and music 
were all informal. — F. A. Delano, who 
has been serving actively on the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission, has been 
appointed by Pres. Wilson one of the 
five members of the Federal Reserve 
Board; he isalso president of the“‘ Monon 
Railway System.’”’ — G. D. Cushing is 
actively campaigning for the Republican 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor of 
Mass. — L. Krumbhaar has been elected 
secretary of the Solvay Process Co., of 
Syracuse, N.Y. — W. M. McInnes has 
returned from a two years’ trip around 


the world; address, Hotel Wadsworth, 


[September, 


Newbury St., Boston. — B. G. Davis 
has changed his residence from Cam- 
bridge to 48 Beacon St., Boston. — R. S. 
Bickford is connected with the Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher Co. — E. F. Weld is 
connected with the office force at the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Station, New York 
City. — L. A. Wood is mayor of Poncha- 
toula, La. — P. E. Presbrey is one of the 
committee in charge of the Davis In- 
ternational Cup Tennis matches. — 
“Harvard,” by the late Prof. J. G. 
Gardiner, is ready for the press. — H. 
M. Williams is a director of Warren 
Brothers Co. —J. J. Storrow has re- 
turned after six months’ travel in the 
West and Southwest. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 

The annual subscription Class Dinner 
was held at the St. Botolph Club on June 
17. Gage presided. The following 26 men 
were present: T. T. Baldwin, Bolster, 
Codman, Droppers, Fisk, Frothingham, 
Gage, Guild, Hood, P. S. Howe, W. H. 
Howe, Huddleston, Kendall, Nichols, 
Payne, Porter, Pratt, M. W. Richardson, 
Roberts, Sabine, Slocum, F. B. Smith, 
Waterman, Weld, Weston, and Wilbur. 
Sabine, Huddleston, Droppers, Nichols, 
Kendall and Fisk spoke; Guild sang. 
On Commencement Day the Class 
spread was given in Hollis 4.— A. P. 
Gardner is a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for member of Congress 
from the Essex district, of which he has 
been the representative since 1902. — 
New addresses: F. Atherton, 1149 16th 
St., Washington, D.C.; J. E. Buley, 
care A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
H. L. Cammann, 25 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y.; B. Gunnison, 1349 
East Knox St., Galesburg, Ill.; W. Gra- 
ham, Graham, Va.; H. S. Williams, 20 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; W. G. 
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Webster, 1627 19th St., Washington, 
D.C.; C. A. Loeser, La Gattaia, Viale 
Michelangelo, Florence, Italy. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, See. 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The annual informal dinner was held 
at the Harvard Club, Boston, on June 
16. The committee in charge were H. G. 
Hale and A. R. Weed. The Class had as 
guests Prof. Kuno Francke, Dean Has- 
kins, and O. B. Roberts, who brought to 
us the greetings of ’86. Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge also spoke on the new Library. 
88 men were present. Hollis 7 was open 
to the Class as usual on Commencement. 
— W. Endicott, Jr., has been elected an 
Overseer. 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

F. B. Williams has written an article 
on “The Zoning or Districting System 
in its Relation to Housing,” which is dis- 
tributed by the Massachusetts Civic 
League. — J. W. Wood is a member of 
the recently formed firm of Wood, Stru- 
thers & Co., bankers, at 37 Wall St., N. 
Y.— The report of the Committee on 
Geology Mineralogy, and Petrography 
of which G. B. Leighton was chairman, 
made to the Overseers in April has the 
following statement concerning Holden’s 
gift : “During the year the department 
received a most valuable gift, the miner- 
alogical cabinet of A. F. Holden of the 
Class of 1888. While it is impossible to 
place money value upon such a gift, it 
conveys some idea to say that unques- 
tionably the collection would bring some 
sixty to eighty thousand dollars at 
forced sale. The possession of it places 
Harvard in the lead of other institutions 
of learning in wealth of the mineral col- 
lection for study and reference; the col- 
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lections of the British Museum and of 
the New York Natural History Museum 
alone being more valuable.’”’ — Rupert 
Norton died on June 19 at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, of typhoid 
fever. He was born at Ashfield, Mass., 
July 21, 1867, son of Charles E. (H. C. 
1846) and of Susan (Sedgwick) Norton. 
For a year after graduation he studied 
in Europe, chiefly in Germany. On his 
return, he entered the Harvard Medical 
School. In 1892 was resident house offi- 
cer at the Children’s Hospital, Boston; 
in 1893 had a similar post at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. M.D. in 1893. Began 
private practice in Baltimore, in 1895. 
Went to Paris as assistant medical direc- 
tor for France of the Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. of New York. In 1906, returned to 
Baltimore as assistant superintendent of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. In June, 
1913, he married, at Baltimore, Cecilia 
Henderson, who survives him.—C. F. 
Adams, 2d, was skipper of the Resolute, 
the candidate for Cup Defender. 


1889. 
Cuartes Warren, Sec., 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

The 25th Anniversary Celebration 
was a glorious success, and the weather 
was perfect. It began on Sunday, June 
14, headquarters being opened in the 
Presidental Suite at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, where all members and 
their wives registered as they arrived, 
and obtained their badges, class reports, 
tickets, etc. At 4 p.m. a reception and 
tea was given by Mrs. Perry D. Trafford 
at Phillips Brooks House in Cambridge. 
At 5.30, the Class and their wives at- 
tended services at Appleton Chapel, at 
which Rev. G. D. Latimer read the re- 
sponsive reading, Rev. E. E. Shumaker 
read the scripture lesson, R. C. Cabot 
gave a tenor solo from “ Elijah,’’ the 


Class Secretary read:the Class Necrol- 
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ogy, Rev. F. M. Brooks offered a prayer, 
and Rev. J. H. Ropes gave the sermon 
and benediction. — On Monday, June 
15, the men attended, by motor from 
Boston, the Field Day at J. H. Proctor’s, 
in Ipswich, on Proctor’s invitation, first 
going to Coffin’s Beach for a swim. A 
photograph of the Class was taken. The 
wives went by motor to G. S. Mandell’s, 
at Hamilton, on invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mandell. 114 men and 57 ladies 
attended. In the evening there was a 
supper, music and dance for the men and 
wives at the Copley Plaza. — On Tues- 
day, June 16, the men and their wives at- 
tended a lunch at the Oakley Country 
Club, Watertown, on invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allston Burr. At this, the 
Class Secretary was presented with a 
superb punch bowl, platter and ladle of 
hand beaten silver, with an inscription 
“for his enthusiasm, energy and effi- 
ciency.” Being taken entirely unawares, 
he responded in an incoherent speech; 
and he now takes this occasion to tell 
his classmates how deeply grateful and 
appreciative he is of their constant co- 
operation with him, and of this beauti- 
ful gift. Photographs were taken of the 
Class and their wives, and of the ladies 
separately. At 3.15, the ladies proceeded 
to the Stadium, and the men assembled 
in the College Yard and marched, 108 
in line, to the Class Day exercises at the 
Stadium. In the evening, the Class gave 
a spread and dance at the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge. — Wednesday, June 
17, the Class and their wives attended a 
luncheon at the Copley Plaza, given by 
H. M. Sears, and then motored to 
Soldier’s Field to attend the ball game 
which, with great propriety, was won 
by Harvard, Lee, ’89, catching the first 
hot foul tip which came into the grand 
stand. In the evening, the Anniversary 
Dinner was held at the Algonquin Club. 
The Secretary’s punch bow! was christ- 
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ened. Trafford presided, Prescott was 
toastmaster. Morgan, Cabot, Weaver, 
Saville, Hawley and Wardman spoke. 
Hunneman read a poem. Delegations 
from ’65, ’86 and other classes came in, 
bringing tokens of cheer, and also good 
speeches. A remarkable and unique 
occurrence was the arrival of a mes- 
senger from New Haven bearing a fine 
silver loving cup from Yale ’89. Harv- 
ard ’89 had on the preceding evening 
sent down to Yale ’89, at its Anniversary 
Dinner, a basket of blue cornflowers, 
with the Harvard ’89 Class badge and 
souvenirs. A telegram of greeting also 
arrived from Princeton ’89. — On Thurs- 
day, June 18, Commencement, the 
Class met in its old room, Hollis 12. 
The wives attended a luncheon given by 
Mrs J. H. Ropes at her house in Cam- 
bridge. P. D. Trafford was Chief 
Marshal of the Alumni, and his ’89 
aides were Burr, Cabot, Darling, Ellis, 
Hull, Keyes, King, Mandell, Moore, 
Morgan, Parker, Perkins, Perry, Pres- 
cott, Proctor, Ropes, Saltonstall, P. S. 
Sears, Storrow, Townsend, C. Warren, 
and Whitridge. Moore spoke for the 
Class at the Alumni exercises. A gift of 
$100,000 was presented to the College 
from the Class. — Friday, June 19, the 
Class and their wives went to New 
London on the Harvard Club special 
train. They attended the Freshmen 
and Second Eight-Oar races, lunched 
on the steamer Chester W. Chapin on a 
trip down the Sound, and saw the Uni- 
versity Race from the excursion trains. 
Although Yale won, no person present 
is ever likely to see such a wonderful 
race again. — The number who regis- 
tered for the celebration was 163, a 
greater number, the Class Secretary 
believes, than ever attended at any 
other 25th Anniversary, both actually 
and proportionately. — The Class Re- 
port has been sent by parcel post, in- 
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sured, to every member. If anyone has 
not received it, he should write at once 
to the Secretary. — Early in the sum- 
mer Prof. I Babbitt lectured in Cali- 
fornia. — In July, the Class Secretary 
entered on his duties as Assistant 
Attorney-General at Washington; his 
address there is Department of Justice. 
— Ep. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

T. W. Slocum was elected an Over- 
seer at Commencement. — R. F. Her- 
rick coached and managed Harvard 
Second Crew and the Union Boat Club 
crew of Harvard oarsmen that com- 
peted at Henley. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PIl., Boston. 

Thirty members of the Class had din- 
ner together at the Harvard Club on 
June 15. T. N. Perkins presided. R. W. 
Atkinson played and sang. The meeting 
was entirely informal and was enjoyed. 
Our Class has 76 members in this Club, a 
good representation, but there is room 
in the Club house for several more. — 
A. J. Cumnock’s daughter was married 
June 4 to George B. Wagstaff, [’09].— T. 
G. Caffey, the Solicitor of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, has published a pam- 
phlet on Health Laws. — Angelo Hall is 
the president of the Harvard Club of 
Annapolis. — Border Bowman is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio. — Prof. F. N. Robinson is teach- 
ing Celtic at Harvard College. — “The 
New Politics and Other Papers,” by the 
late W. G. Brown, has been published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. — A. M. Little’s 
address is Norfolk. — A. E. Beckwith is 
the New York State representative of 
the American Art Works, 141 Granite 
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Bldg., Rochester, N.Y.— Dr. C. B. 
Darling is at 50 Townsend St., Roxbury. 
— Grahame Jones is at the Lambs 
Club, 130 W. 44th St., New York City. 
—H. L. Potter is principal of the 
Bay Ridge High School, 86th St. and 
18th Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. — Kenneth 
Brown is at Green Lane Cottage, Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y. —C. H. McIntyre is at 928 
Kimball Bldg., 18 Tremont St., Boston. 
— E.S. Mack has changed his address to 
First Nat. Bank. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Morgan Barnes is at 433 N. Broad St., 
Grove City, Pa., for the summer, 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Charles Garrison is treasurer of the 
American Life Saving Garment Co., 
463 Commerical St., Boston. — H. P. 
Dodge was secretary to the American 
delegates in the A.B.C. mediation con- 
ference. — Peirce Anderson is a member 
of the firm of Graham, Burnham & Co., 
architects, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill. — H. M. Ballou is professor of phy- 
sics in the College of Hawaii; to this 
position he adds considerable work as 
secretary of various Hawaiian organiza- 
tions, both scientific and political. — 
Kay Wood’s address is 5000 Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. — E. A. Reed’s 
address is83 North Third St., Columbus, 
O.; he is general manager of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. — Henry Francis 
Willard died at Athens, Greece, April 28, 
1914. He was the son of Francis Alexan- 
der and Martha Dickinson (Bush) Wil- 
lard, and was born in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 6, 1870. He prepared for college at 
the Roxbury Latin School and entered 
Harvard in the fall of 1889, graduating, 
in three years, with the class of 1892. 
He attended the Harvard Medical 
School from 1892 to 1895; the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School 
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from 1896 to 1897, receiving his degree 
of M.D. from the latter institution. 
From 1897 to 1899 he did postgraduate 
work in medicine in the Universities of 
Berlin and Paris. After an illness, he 
abandoned the practice of medicine and 
became connected, as vice-president, 
with the Bureau of University Travel. 
From 1900 to 1904 he resided in Berlin, 
Germany; after 1904 he resided in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Stoughton, Wis., lecturing 
on art in Chicago and the Middle West. 
As he traveled in Europe every summer, 
he was prevented, to his regret, from 
attending the Class reunions. In his 
college days Willard was a member of 
the Delta Upsilon fraternity and of Phi 
Beta Kappa. His classmates will recall 
him not only as a scholar but as a man 
of great personal charm. He was married 
at Stoughton, Wis., Oct. 16, 1900, to 
Georgia W. Johnson, and had four chil- 
dren. — Francis Skinner died May 7, 
aboard the Cunard liner Caronia, en 
route for New York from England. He 
was born in Boston, Nov. 17, 1869, the 
son of Francis (H. C. ’62) and Eliza 
Blanchard (Gardner) Skinner. He pre- 
pared for college at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H., and entered Harvard in 
1888. He did not remain to graduate. 
In college he was a member of the 
A.K.E. and Porcellian Club. After 
leaving college he became noted as an 
amateur yachtsman. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York, Eastern, Corin- 
thian, Marblehead, Boston, and Ber- 
muda yacht clubs, the Country Club, 
the Kennell Club of New York, the 
Dedham Country and Polo Club, the 
Somerset Club, the Exchange Club, the 
Boston Athletic Association, and the 
Knickerbocker Club of New York. He 
was married in 1900 to Sarah E. Carr, 
who survives him.—Stanley Ward 
died at Bronxville, N.Y., June 27, 1914; 
he was born in New York, May 28, 1870. 
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— W. C. Forbes led the ballot of Over- 
seers elected at Commencement. — 
Prof. Ralph Charles Henry Catterall, 
director of the history department in 
Cornell University, died on Aug. 3 at 
Ithaca, N.Y. He had been the head of 
the Cornell chapters of the Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Phi Gamma Delta, and 
had taken great interest in student ac- 
tivities. He was born at Bolton, Eng., 
March 29, 1866, and came to this coun- 
try with his parents when he was three 
years of age. He was educated first in 
the public schools, and then was grad- 
uated from Bucknell University in 1891. 
The following year he took his A.B. at 
Harvard for special work, and became 
an instructor in history in the University 
of Chicago. He went to Cornell in 1905 
appointed to the chair of modern Euro- 
pean history. In addition to textbooks 
which are used in various universities, 
Professor Catterall was the author of 
“The Second Bank of the United 
States.” This dealt with early money 
problems in this country. In 1906 he 
married Helen Honor Tunnicliff, of Ma- 
comb, Il. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHeper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

A most enjoyable dinner of the New 
England Association was held in Bos- 
ton at the B.A.A. the night before Com- 
mencement. Nearly two score men were 
present. The evening was passed entirely 
informally and the experiment of ‘“‘no 
speeches” was voted a complete success. 
— J. F. Crosby reports from “‘Maple 
Lawn Holstein Farm,” Arcade, N.Y.: 
**T have with me here two orphan boys. 
One I boarded and sent to school all last 
year; the other, a little orphan Greek 
whom I picked up on the street, I am 
teaching English until I can send him 
home to Dover, N.H., where he will go 
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to school with the other boys (five).” — 
H. V. Neal, “after 17 years on the prair- 
ies of Illinois” at Knox College, has be- 
come professor of zodlogy at Tufts. — 
M. Bartlett, President of the University 
of the Philippines, writes from Manila: 
“Things are going well with us. Gov- 
ernment changes have not touched the 
well-being of the University. We have 
just had our fourth commencement; 
graduated 97 (three years ago, ten). I 
think the day is a good deal nearer when 
we can with honor close our task here. I 
am hoping to be able to finish up my part 
of the job in another year, — I wanted 
two years more, — then a little rest, 
somewhere mild and flowery, but a trifle 
nearer Broadway than this.’ — John 
Alden died at Portland Me., of acute 
pneumonia, 16 March, 1914. He was 
born Oct. 16, 1870, at Portland, the son 
of William Ladd and Rhoda Louise 
(Libbey) Alden. He fitted at the Portland 
Latin School and was a regular mem- 
ber of ’93, receiving the A.B. with honors 
in classics. He then joined the American 
School at Athens for a season, and also 
worked under Halberr in archaeological 
explorations in Crete. After his return 
he engaged for a time in literary work 
in Boston and New York, and from 1896 
to 1898 was an assistant in English at 
Harvard. In 1899 he went back to Port- 
land and became classical master at the 
High School, later assistant principal, 
and finally headmaster. Here he con- 
tinued till his death. In his chosen field, 
especially in the teaching of Greek, his 
success was remarkable. Although the 
subject was wholly elective, and the 
school recruited from a typically hetero- 
geneous and largely foreign population, 
yet his classes steadily comprised the 
greater part of the pupils. Under his 
hands not only did this supposedly 
“dead” language spring into fascinating 
life and interest, but was so thoroughly 
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taught that his pupils, attempting in 
their enthusiasm to continue it in col- 
lege, often complained that their pro- 
fessors were not as competent as their 
first instructor. Nor did he content 
himself with the old stereotyped lines of 
work. His pupils learned modern as well 
as ancient Greek. They read the news- 
papers from Athens and talked with the 
Greek tradesmen of Portland in their 
native tongue. His popular lectures on 
the classics were the delight both of the 
children and of their elders far and wide. 
A typical series recently delivered at a 
school near Boston was on “The Greeks 
as Human Beings.”’ Moreover, he proved 
that the secondary-school teacher and 
the modern scholar and critic may be 
combined. It has been said that no man 
in the past 20 years did more for sound 
classical learning in his native state. 
His favorite avocation, growing naturally 
out of his professional work and refined 
tastes, was music, particularly its an- 
cient forms and early development. 
Here again he was an inspiring expon- 
ent as wellas a profound student. His 
charming interpretations gave new life 
to the compositions of the older schools, 
and he was one of the very few successful 
players on the spinet, harpsichord, and 
other antique instruments. December 
23, 1899, at Portland, he married Alice 
Nichols, who with five children survives 
him. — Henry Francis Willard died at 
Athens, Greece, after a brief attack of 
typhoid fever, April 28, 1914. He was 
born at Boston, Jan. 6, 1870, the son of 
Dr. Francis Alexander and Martha Dick- 
inson (Bush) Willard. He fitted at the 
Roxbury Latin School, and although en- 
tering with ’93, took the “four years in 
three,” receiving his A.B. magna cum 
laude, in 1892. Intending to follow his 
father’s profession, he entered the Med- 
ical School, but after nearly complet- 
ing the course was obliged to leave on ac- 
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count of illness. He subsequently trans- 
ferred to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he took his M.D. in 1897. 
The following year he spent in Berlin, 
specializing on pathology. At this point 
a severe nervous breakdown coupled 
with family reverses compelled him to 
abandon his program. On recovering 
his health, therefore, he took up teaching 
the history of art, in which he had al- 
ready become deeply interested. He 
lectured on the galleries of Berlin and 
Dresden with much success, and in 1899 
associated himself with Prof. Powers, of 
Cornell, in forming the “‘ Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel,’’ with which as vice- 
president he was actively identified till 
his death. Thanks largely to his abilities 
and enthusiasm, the institution has pros- 
pered beyond expectation, and now an- 
nually enrolls some 500 students, with a 
staff of 50, and tours covering all the art 
centres of Europe and the Near East. In 
1904 Willard returned from the bureau’s 
headquarters in Berlin to take charge of 
the Western offices at Chicago. During 
the winters he lectured in various West- 
ern cities, and in the summers con- 
tinued his trips abroad. A great part of 
his success lay in his own intense interest 
and enjoyment in his work. His capa- 
city for sympathetic understanding and 
interpretation, — for “high thinking in 
high places,” — his unfailing tact and 
courtesy, his seriousness of purpose com- 
bined with a delicate sense of refined 
humor, made his many hundreds of stu- 
dents, as one of them wrote, “‘his unfor- 
getting friends, to whom his death brings 
a deep sense of loss.” Although unable 
to be present at class reunions he was a 
faithful and agreeable correspondent for 
both ’92 and ’93. Oct. 16, 1900, at 
Stoughton, Wis., he married Georgia W. 
Washington Johnson, who with four 
children survives him. [See also the ’92 
obituary, which this supplements.] 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Vicennial Celebration, many of 
us feel, was the best yet. The events pro- 
ceeded in a climax of enjoyment, unin- 
terrupted by bad luck or bad weather. 
On Monday, June 15, nearly a hundred 
men assembled at Otis Wharf and took 
the boat for Nahant. The day was spent 
at the Nahant Club in various athletic 
diversions. In the late afternoon a spe- 
cially chartered boat conveyed us to Hull 
where we had dinner at the Hull Yacht 
Club. There was no formal program for 
the evening except “Tommy”’ Safford, 
who combined informality and art in 
the best entertainment ever offered to 
the Class. At a respectable hour of the 
evening our boat returned us to Otis 
Wharf. On Tuesday, the Class enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Williams at their beautiful place on the 
Hunnewell estate in Wellesley. After a 
morning of athletics, lunch was being 
served on the shore of the lake, when 
Chaney and Mackie, recent additions 
to the Wellesley police force, made a 
sudden entry and arrested H. A. Froth- 
ingham on a charge which it is needless 
to specify. The case was at once tried 
before a court over which Judge Homans 
presided, with Goldmark as clerk and 
H. B. Eddy as foreman of the jury. 
Tuckerman was prosecuting attorney 
and Garland appeared for the defence. 
Matters looked dark for the police, until 
the Judge, with a happy insistence on 
conservative methods, reversed the de- 
cision of the jury, and the prisoner was 
plunged in the lake. After the trial, 
some 50 men returned to Cambridge for 
Class Day, and the rest stayed for fur- 
ther amusement at the Williams’s place. 
On Wednesday morning there were var- 
ious contests on Soldier’s Field and on 
(and in) Charles River with the Classes 
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of 99 and ’04. The most exciting event 
was a battle in canoes between heroes 
armed with blunted tridents. Waters 
proved aquatic champion, a Neptune 
ably seconded by the Tritons Lee and 
Saltonstall, who propelled the craft and 
dodged some of the blows. The Class 
then had luncheon in the breezy top 
gallery of the Stadium, and marched 
elaborately, under Safford’s guidance, 
to the Yale Game. Thereafter we gath- 
ered at the Harvard Club of Boston to 
hear an organ recital by Safford. Then 
following a short business meeting we 
marched in number 150 to the Hotel 
Somerset for the dinner. S. M. Williams 
introduced the Secretary as toastmaster, 
and speeches were made by Cushing, 
Quimby, May, Rosen and Knudsen. 
H. C. Greene read a poem, and Safford, 
besides directing the music entertained 
the company with performances sui 
generis. On Thursday, Commence- 
ment, the Class met for lunch in Holden 
Chapel. — The Secretary’s Sixth Report 
was sent to the Class just before Com- 
mencement. Any men failing to get 
their copies of the Report should notify 
him at once. — Henry Gordon Johnson 
died suddenly of heart-failure on May 
15. He was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
Jan. 30, 1872, the son of Henry and Anna 
M. (Gordon) Johnson. He received his 
early education in the schools of New 
Bedford and Cambridge. While still 
in College, he taught in the schools of 
Brookline. He was deeply interested in 
the Classics and English literature, espe- 
cially the drama, and leaving college in 
1893 before graduation, he entered the 
Sargent School of Dramatic Art in New 
York. Returning to Boston, he entered 
the publishing business, likewise writing 
for newspapers and magazines largely 
on dramatic and musical subjects. He 
was chosen president of the Boston 
Playgoers Club at its formation in 1896. 
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In recent years he engaged most suc- 
cessfully in private teaching. — H. C. 
Wellman was chosen in May president 
of the American Library Association. — 
R. von W. Leslie has given up his school 
and gone into the advertising business, 
in Tarrytown, N.Y. — L. Bacon is sen- 
ior member of the recently reorganized 
firm of Edgerly & Crocker. — G. Allis is 
engaged in raising fruit at the Outlook 
Orchards, Stevensville, Mont. —C. I. 
Merrick is a fruit-grower at Arden, N.C. 
— L. M. Greenman is pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Quincy, IIl., and is con- 
nected also with various philanthropic 
and educational activities. He writes, 
“Though I did not read a line of Dante 
while in college, my chief delight during 
the last ten years has been the study of 
Dante. I have added about 700 Dante 
items to my library. In Yonkers I 
started a Dante Club that has held meet- 
ings twice a month during the last six 
years. The club succeeded in having 
Italian placed in the regular High School 
curriculum.” 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The informal subscription dinner at 
the Boston Yacht Club, Rowe’s Wharf, 
was attended by 55 men, — more than 
have ever been present at any similar 
dinner of the Class. Lincoln Bryant acted 
as toast-master; Arthur Pier read a poem 
he had written for the occasion; Howard 
Brown sang an original topical song; 
Edward Mellus produced a new parody 
he had just written, and several men 
from a distance, including Seward Mc- 
Near, made informal speeches. — A. W. 
K. Billings is vice-president and manag- 
ing director of the Ebro Irrigation & 
Power Co., Ltd. and several other allied 
companies. He is in charge of extensive 
hydraulic and electric railway construc- 
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tion work in the Province of Catalonia, 
Spain. His present address is Apartado 
491, Barcelona, Spain; his permanent 
address, care The Pearson Engineering 
Corporation, Ltd., 115 Broadway, New 
York City.— Rev. C. B. Bowser’s 
address is 81 Summer St., Lawrence. — 
Frederic Sherwood Elliot, despondent on 
account of ill health, shot himself and 
died at Winchester, May 31, 1914. The 
son of Dr. Herbert Elliot and Catherine 
(Bell) Elliot, he was born in Boston, 
July 29,1871. He fitted for Harvard at 
Browne & Nichols School, and in college 
he was especially prominent on the Mott 
Haven team in the bicycle racing. He 
also wrote for the Boston papers. After 
graduating from college he entered the 
Harvard Law School and received the 
LL.B. degree in 1898. After practising 
law in several Boston offices he was 
obliged on account of ill health to live for 
a period on a Western ranch. At the 
time of his death he was practising law 
in Boston. — P. P. Sharples, who has 
been chemist in the New England de- 
partment of the Barrett Mfg. Co. for a 
number of years, is now in the New York 
office of the same company, 17 Battery 
Pl.; home address, 110 Edgemont Road, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. — W. W. Stev- 
ens’s address is now 1814 Jackson St., 
Langdon, D.C. — Alexander Whiteside’s 
address is 30 State St., Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

W. B. Aspinwall is president of the 
Public Educational Assn. of Worcester, 
and is principal of the State Normal 
School at Worcester. — J. L. O’Brian is 
president of the Harvard Club of Buf- 
falo. —J.H. Wheeler is master of French 
at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
—S. P. Delany received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Nash- 
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otah Theolog. Seminary. — L. W. Jen- 
kins is assistant director of Peabody 
Museum, Salem. — L. W. Mott ex- 
pects to be a candidate for third term in 
congress on the Republican ticket this 
fall. — S. B. Fay is professor in Europe- 
an history, Smith College. — Haven 
Emerson is sanitary superintendent of 
New York City, and deputy commis- 
sioner of health. — R. C. Archibald is 
associate editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society of 
New York. — A. R. Wendell is one of 
the managers of Rahway Savings Insti- 
tution, and president of Rahway Board 
of Trade. — W. B. Buck is alumni trus- 
tee, Albion College, Mich., and a mem- 
ber of National Institute of Social Sci- 
ences. — R. C. Thomas has returned 
from missionary service in the Philip- 
pines, and his address is care of American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 
Ford Bldg., Boston. — M. Bienenstok 
is editorial writer for Milwaukee Daily 
News, Milwaukee, Wis. — O. C. Galla- 
gher is head master of West Roxury 
High School, Boston. — R. C. Wood- 
worth is president of the American 
Psychological Association. — Allan Ab- 
bott is assistant professor of English, 
Teachers College, New York. —G. S. 
Derby is medical director of Infants’ 
Hospital, Boston. — Change of Address: 
A. M. Merryweather, 1885 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago; M. F. McAlpin, 124 E. 
15th St., New York; J. H. Wheeler, 
Faribault, Minn.; C. F. Atwood, 821 
Mass. Ave., Arlington; Louis Sayer, 
Hambleton Island, Talbot Co., Md.; A. 
S. Todd, 1028 Pleasant St., New Bed- 
ford; A. A. Lawrence, 112 Water St., Bos- 
ton; L. Pierpont, 161 West Harrison St., 
Chicago; S. B. Fay, 320 Elm St., North- 
ampton; F. R. Lewis, North Easton. — 
Class circulars to the following have been 
returned to the Secretary for corrected 
address : George M. Smith, J. W. Tar- 
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box, M. D. Grant, E. H. James, F. A. 
Richardson, S. S. Furman; please send 
any information to the Secretary. — 
On May 7, members of the class in New 
York held a dinner at the University 
Club for men in New York and vicinity. 
There were 42 present. — Contrary to 
our usual custom the annual outing in 
June was omitted this year, and it was 
proposed that some meeting of the class 
should be held next fall. — Publications. 
R. S. Woodworth, ‘“‘Care of the Body” 
(Macmillan, 1912). S. P. Delany, “‘ The 
Value of Confession” (Young, Church- 
man & Co. 1914). 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner was held June 17, 
after the second baseball game with 
Yale, at the Engineers Club, Boston, 
and was attended by 54 men. The 
speakers were A. W. Blakemore, chair- 
man of the Newton board of aldermen; 
C. D. Drew, home on a vacation after 7 
years of engineering service in the Argen- 
tine; Dr. D. Cheever, who presided so 
admirably at the Quindecennial dinner; 
Prof. R. B. Dixon, whose distinguished 
research work in anthropology has taken 
him to the ends of the earth; Sinclair 
Kennedy, globetrotter and _ student, 
who threatens to become an author; and 
J. D. Phillips recently returned from a 
trip to Australia and New Zealand. — 
The tone of the speaking was excellent, 
Kennedy and Phillips talking more at 
length along the line of their experiences 
and observations in the Antipodes. J. 
W. Connelly, A. H. Parker and T. B. 
Gannett regaled the company with song 
and story; and Arnold Scott contributed 
a delightful bit of fun in the form of 
honorary degrees impressively pre- 
sented. All in all, it was one of the most 
interesting and successful of our off-year 
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dinners. — A great many men in an- 
swer to the dinner notice expressed re- 
gret at their inability to attend. In this 
number was Evan Hollister who wrote: 
“Sorry I can’t come this year. Just 
back from five weeks in British Co- 
lumbia, bringing withme alarge grizzly.” 
That means more bear stories on some 
future occasion. — Dartmouth has con- 
ferred an honorary degree of A.M. on 
Percy Mackaye. — A. P. Chittenden is 
curator of Memorabilia of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — G. H. Noyes is in 
charge of the U.S. Weather Bureau at 
Trenton, N.J.— H. H. Davenport is 
identified with the management of the 
Metropolitan Ice Co., which has its 
main office at 60 State St., Boston. This 
is in addition to his other corporate in- 
terests. -- Rev. F. H. Touret has come 
on from Colorado Springs to spend the 
summer at Nantucket. — Rev. H. E. 
Safford, missionary of Rangoon, Burma, 
is on three years’ leave of absence at his 
former home, 27 Abbott St., Lowell, 
Mass. —S. Kennedy’s address tem- 
porarily is 1080 Beacon St., Brookline; 
he expected to be in London during the 
present summer. — C. H. White sailed 
for Italy on June 2. — Changes of ad- 
dress: E. E. Whiting, (home) 26 Perci- 
val St., Dorchester; H. K. Stanley, 45 
Academy St., Newark, N.J.; W. H. 
Sides, care Lord & Taylor, 153 E. 24th 
St., New York City; C. W. Stott, 443 
Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; F. A. Ken- 
nedy, 43 Maxfield St., West Roxbury; 
A. G. Thacher, 59 Wall St., New York 
City; M. F. McAlpin, 124 E. 15th St., 
New York City; A. W. Percival, Exeter, 
Cal.; Dr. B. S. Oppenheimer, 125 W. 
86th St., New York City; D. H. Morris, 
70 N. Ohio Ave., Columbus, O.; Dr. H. 
C. de V. Cornwell, 40 E. 41st St., New 
York City; A. V. Dilley 101 Park Ave., 
New York City; Rev. H. W. Foote, 22 
Highland St., Cambridge; Rev. C. D. 
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Gray, care of The Standard, Chicago; J. 
B. Hayward, 55 Liberty St., New York 
City; J. R. Healy, 430 W. 118th St., 
New York City; Dr. H. B. Priest, Ayer; 
E. E. Rice, 65 Kilby St., Boston; H. S. 
Rowe, 26 Dock Sq., Boston; P. B. 
Thompson, 830 Park Ave., New York 
City; C. M. Weld, 66 Broadway, New 
York City. — G. L. Burditt writes that 
he has been granted a degree “as of 
1894” so that he desires his name re- 
moved from the ’97 list, but extends his 
good wishes to the Class. — The ad- 
dresses of the following men are sought 
by the Secretary: Maxwell Tappan 
Smith, George Buckman, Henry Haven 
Morgan, Edward William Capen, George 
Pierce Wadley. — The following deaths 
have been reported: William Harkness 
Arnold at Providence, R. I., July 21, 
1913; Henry Asa Van Landingham at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., May 15, 1914.— 
E. de C. Zanetti’s address is 32 Nassau 
St., New York. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The usual Commencement Day Spread 
was held in 23 Holworthy, and was at- 
tended by 40 or 50 men. — G. H. Kinni- 
cutt is treasurer of the National Con- 
sumer ’s League.—Under the provision of 
the new Banking Act, Eliot Wadsworth 
has resigned as a director of the Natl. 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. —J. H. Perkins 
has been made vice-pres. of the National 
City Bank, New York City, and has also 
been elected president of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. — The Am- 
erican address of Juan F. Brandes has 
been changed from 400 San Marcos 
Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. — The 
business address of F. T. Case is The 
Fire Co.’s Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, and 
27 Cedar St., New York City. — Wil- 
liam Woodward has been elected a Class 
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A director under the new Federal Bank- 
ing System for the District of New York. 
— Andrew Salter Woods, son of Edward 
and Mary C. Woods, was born at Bath, 
N.H., Dec. 31, 1874, and died at Little- 
ton, N.H.,on June 13, 1914. He prepared 
for Harvard at St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Vt., and Hopkinson School, Boston, and 
entered the Class of ’98 in 1894. During 
his Freshman year he played end on the 
Freshman Football Team. He with- 
drew from College at the beginning of our 
Sophomore year, and entered the note 
brokerage firm of Bond & Goodwin, 
where he remained until Sept., 1899. He 
thereupon became manager of the note 
department of Hornblower & Weeks, 
which position he held until 1906, when 
he became a member of the firm. In 
1908 Woods b2came afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, and from that period to the time 
of his death was unable to pay any atten- 
tion to his business. He resigned from 
the firm of Hornblower & Weeks in May, 
1914. On Oct. 5, 1898, Woods was mar- 
ried to Martha S. Fowler, and she, to- 
gether with two children, Margaret 
Louise and Edward, survive him. 


1899. 
Artnur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Over 225 men attended the Quindecen- 
nial Celebration. The preliminaries be- 
gan on Saturday, June 13, when Jewell, 
P. Davis, H. Fish and A. Adams at- 
tended the Harvard-Pennsylvania base- 
ball game on Soldier’s Field, and there 
were over 100 still together at the final 
Harvard-Yale baseball game at Fen- 
way Park, Boston, a week later. Offici- 
ally, the celebration began early Mon- 
day morning, June 15th, when the clans 
gathered at the Hotel Bellevue to see 
each other and to receive their outfit of 
Quindecennial regalia. The reception 
committee, conspicuously attired in 
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orange and black striped blazers, were 
continuously on hand. At the time of 
leaving the hotel the aforesaid blazers 
were with due ceremony transferred to 
the Monday and Tuesday Committee as 
the badges of office for those in charge of 
the proceedings. Shortly after 11 a.m., 
preceded by our band, we marched to the 
South Station and embarked on the ’99 
special train which took us to a spot 
in Falmouth sufficiently near to the 
Sippewisset Hotel for us to walk the rest 
of the distance. Our very active com- 
mittee had served a box luncheon in the 
train so that on arrival we had nothing 
to do but to find a bed and get busy out 
of doors. The afternoon was spent in 
outdoor recreation, and the arrival of 
several automobile parties increased 
our number to 200. In the evening vari- 
ous forms of amusement were organized, 
the most important of which was an “ ex- 
perience meeting” under the leadership 
of M. Donald. This was most informal, 
but experiences of the men called on, in 
various lines of endeavor, as recounted 
by them were listened to attentively and 
proved most interesting to all. More than 
one subsequently spoke of the value and 
success of this meeting. The evening 
was none too warm outside, but some 
stayed out quite late, and were not dis- 
turbed by Crocker, who had a fire escape 
crumple under him, and by others who 
tried to have a bonfire on the lawn im- 
mediately adjacent to the hotel. Tues- 
day opened very inauspiciously, for it 
rained hard from 6 to 9 a.m. While 
most of us were at breakfast, however, a 
strong northwest wind blew the clouds 
off and the sun came out bright. The 
morning was spent with more baseball, 
tennis, and golf until noon, when almost 
all took another swim. Meanwhile 
under the careful direction of the Mon- 
day and Tuesday Committee, a clam- 
bake was being prepared on the beach 
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and shortly after one o’clock, was de- 
clared “‘done.’”’ Cocktails having been 
dispensed by Wolcott, P. Davis and 
Blake [the latter of whom had had his 
complete beard removed by our skilful 
surgeon Dr. John Homans], the bake 
was attacked very freely and success- 
fully. There were clams, lobsters and all 
the “ fixin’s”’ for all, and there never was 
a better “‘bake”’ baked. This over, the 
various gangs began to leave by automo- 
bile, each load being carefully examined 
by Curtis. The crowd for the special 
train were the last to leave, the strag- 
glers getting away shortly after 4 o'clock. 
There was an aggravating wait for our 
special train, but everyone was good- 
natured and we finally reached Boston 
about 8.30. Wednesday morning, the 
responsibility and the striped blazers 
having shifted to H. Coonley and J. C. 
Howe, special cars were waiting in Copley 
Sq., to transport us to Soldier’s Field. 
There various interclass contests with 
1894 and 1904 were soon in progress. 
We regretfully record that our crew was 
beaten, but our baseball team was vic- 
torious over both 1894 and 1904, owing 
chiefly to the excellent pitching of 
Clarkson and Mains. Many took a 
swim while watching the water sports 
at the boat house, and were indebted to 
1904 for bathing suits, which they kindly 
furnished. After an effort to get lunch, 
which was in most cases unsuccessful, 
we again formed in line and marched to 
our specially reserved seats at the Har- 
vard-Yale baseball game. The game 
over, we separated for an hour or so and 
re-assembled at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
just before 7, where our indefatigable 
trio of shakers, supplemented by a few 
extras, were kept busy during the few 
minutes before dinner. The dinner was 
announced on the menu as “A dinner 
that’s different” and it was a most fit- 
ting climax to a great celebration. Hon. 
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J. F. Curtis was toast-master, and he kept 
things moving all the time. Rev. Max- 
well Savage of Louisville made the ad- 
dress of the evening, and a most effective 
one it was. J. D. Dole was awarded a 
prize for having come the longest dis- 
tance to the celebration, and the finish 
was a vaudeville show by various mem- 
bers of the Class. At the close a few still 
lingered to discuss the celebration and 
the future, and it was after 12 before the 
last ones left the hotel. That officially 
closed the celebration. The next day was 
Commencement and many went to 
Cambridge, where we had our luncheon 
in a tent back of Holden Chapel, and Fri- 
day a few went to New London and saw 
the closest possible race, with the result 
less satisfactory than at our Decennial. 
Saturday quite a number sat together at 
the $d Harvard-Yale baseball game in 
Boston, some of whom were accompanied 
by their wives. — The following 16 men 
attended the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, in Chicago, June 5 and 6. 
W. R. Dickinson, L. Pearse, E.S. Klein, 
H. W. Finney, W. M. Scudder, G. A. 
Cole, W. Adams, A. Adams, D. K. Catlin, 
T. E. Catlin, H.S. Parker, R. G. Hop- 
kins, H. S. Thompson, F. W. Blatchford, 
J. D. Dole and O. F. Richards. The 
meeting maintained the excellent stan- 
dard of previous ones, and the dinner on 
Saturday night was especially note- 
worthy. — There have been several 
changes of address since the Class Re- 
port went to press. W. R. Harper hasbeen 
heard from; he is an engineer and his ad- 
dress is Childress Bldg., 14th and I 
Streets, Washington, D.C. — H. M. Sha- 
fer’s address is Hanford,Calif. — Karl H. 
Kompfe writes: “ Besides the practice of 
law, I have taken up advertising and am 
at present doing the outside publicity 
work for the Larkin Co., of Buffalo, N.Y., 
lecturing about the products and mode 
cf manufacturing.” — R. A. Bidwell has 
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moved his law office to 374 Main St., 
Springfield. — E. A. Seasongood’s ad- 
dress is 7 Wall St., New York City. — 
T. S. Hardy had recently been in West- 
ern Mexico for the Associated Press; 
his address is in their care, Metropolis 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. — Rev. 
G. H. Reed has moved to Fairhaven; 
address, care of The Unitarian Society. 
— Arthur Ruhl arrived from Mexico just 
too late to attend the celebration; he 
wired from Pensacola as follows: “ Ar- 
rived from Mexico too late to join you. 
Greetings to everybody.” —L. E. 
Hurd, F. W. Osborne and E. D. Harlow 
were burned out in the disastrous fire in 
Salem, on June 25th; Osborne’s present 
address is R.F.D. No. 2, Box 41, Andover. 
— Emanuel Lissner is in Alaska, work- 
ing on the survey of the new government 
railroad; address, care of Alaskan En- 
gineering Commission, Party No. 8, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. —E. B. Draper is 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Katahdin Pulp and Paper Co., Lincoln, 
Me. 


1900. 
ArtHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PIl., Boston. 

The Class had its usual Commence- 
ment dinner on June 17, at the Univer- 
sity Club, Boston. Forty men, under the 
guidance of J. B. Hawes, 2d, proceeded 
to have a good time. Bolling, Ayer, 
Collins, Drinkwater, and Underwood 
said a word or two. Except for their 
remarks and an interchange of gifts 
with the Class of ’79, the dinner was 
without event. A story by Hollis broke 
up the gathering and the Class adjourned 
to the Harvard Club, where many of the 
reunion classes were finishing a busy 
day. — As a foreword regarding the 
quindecennial celebration next year an 
invitation is hereby given to any mem- 
ber of the Class to send to the Secretary 
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suggestions about forming plans. — Ad- 
dresses: — F. Wilcock (home, 1076 E. 
38th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., (business) 154 
Nassau St., New York, N.Y.; C. R. 
Woods, Jr. (home) R.F.D. 2, Forest, Va.; 
W. G. Waitt (home) 12232 Clifton Bou- 
levard, Lakewood, O., (business) Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Cleveland, O.; D. 
Scott (home) 9 E. 9th St., New York, 
N.Y.; R. A. Sanborn(business) Harvard 
Club, New York, N.Y.; C. S. Oakman 
(home) 515 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; E. W. Meddaugh (business) De- 
troit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; R. H. 
McNaught (home) Bayside, Flushing, 
N.Y., (business) 10 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y.; C. E. Klise (home) North 
Yakima, Wash.; J. N. Johnson (business) 
Bushwick High School, 400 Irving Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; I. S. Kahn (business) 
521 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Texas; 
J. M. Hussey (home) 256 Roosevelt Ave., 
Wichita, Kan.; F. H. Beals (home) 284 
Clifton Ave., Newark, N.J.; L. W. 
Wright (home) 172 W. 58th St., New 
York, N.Y.; R. R. Price (business) Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. Follansbee (home) Winnetka, 
Ill.; F. C. Farquhar (home) 54 Pilgrim 
Road, Boston; E. Euston, Lock Box 
164, Scranton, Pa.; T. D. Brown (home) 
Suite 4, 82 Humboldt Ave., Roxbury; 
W. H. Attwill (business) U.S. Patent 
Office, Room 317, 7th and F. Sts., 
Washington, D.C.; E. L. Adams (busi- 
ness) University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Mich.;S. G. Wellington (home) 79Crafts 
Road, Chestnut Hill; M. Sullivan, 
(home) 1 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y.; W. L. Shaw (business) 354 Con- 
gress St., Boston; E. H. George (busi- 
ness) 31 State St., Boston, Mass.; W. P. 
Everts (home) 105 Munroe St., Rox- 
bury; F. W. Doherty (home) 171 
Hemenway St., Boston; F. H. Danker 
(home) 29 St. Elmo Road, Worcester; 
H. W. Mason (home) 70 Church St,, 
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North Attleborough, (business) 60 State 
St., Boston; W. H. Armstrong, Henry 
Barracks, Porto Rico; W. Phillips, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C.; 
R. R. Kent, 1084 Main St., Melrose 
Highlands; N. W. Tilton (home) 123 
E. 57th St., New York City; F. Rawle 
Jr. (business) 416-420 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. L. Hughs (home) 
801 West End Ave., New York 
City; J. M. Glidden (home) Hotel 
Gorham, 5th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York City; F. J. Dowd (home) 271 
Windsor Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y.; (business) 
325 Pearl St., New York City; R. C. 
Bolling (home) Greenwich, Conn.; C. 
Harbeck, 130 E. 67th St., New York 
City; J. S. Dunston (home) Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, N.Y.; E. S. Bennett (home) 
286 Seminole Ave., Detroit, Mich.; G. 
S. Parker, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — F. Wilcock is assistant engineer 
with the Public Service Commission of 
New York. — W. G. Waitt is factory 
manager of National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, O. — C. E. Klise has been elected 
principal of North Yakima, Wash., High 
School. — H. W. Ballantine has resigned 
the deanship of the University of Mon- 
tana Department of Law and is now pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; he is secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law. — R. W. Stone 
has recently published Bulletin No. 585 
of the United States Geological Survey 
on “Useful Minerals in the United 
States.” — W. G. Phippen is a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons and is 
visiting surgeon at the Salem Hospital. 
—R.F. Phelps issecretary of the warrant 
committee of the town of Dedham. — 
R. J. Davis, of the Evening Post, is giving 
lectures on journalism at New York 
University; he is a contributor of editor- 
ial articles to The Spur. — C. B. Curtis 
is Second Secretary of the Embassy at 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil. — H. R. Johnson is 
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a member of Orvis Brothers & Co., 
bankers and brokers, New York City. — 
C. M. Brown is president of the Califor- 
nia Pharmacy Co., and vice-president 
and treasurer of Pacific Vegatol Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. — B. Brooks is assis- 
tant professor of law at the University of 
Maine. — R. L. Mason is secretary of 
the Worcester Club, Worcester. — R. 
H. Johnson has published an article on 
“*Marriage Selection,” in the Journal of 
Heredity, March, 1914. — J. B. Hawes, 
2d, is chief of the Tuberculosis Depart- 
ment of the Mass. General Hospital. — 
E. H. George has consolidated his busi- 
ness with Durell & Co., under the name 
of Durell, George & Co., Inc., investment 
bankers, 31 State St., Boston. — F. H. 
Danker is rector of St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church, Worcester. — C. J. Ander- 
son is manager of the export department 
of Lyon & Healy, dealers in musical in- 
struments, Chicago, Ill. — E. M. East 
has been appointed professor of Experi- 
mental Plant Morphology at Harvard. 
— Ina recent number of The Trend ap- 
peared stories and articles by R. M. Mc- 
Curdy, W. P. Eaton, R. A. Sanborn and 
J. P. Sanborn, and a poem by W. C. 
Arensberg. — H. L. Ewer is with A. W. 
Emmons Co., manufacturers of hats, 
South Framingham.—H. Parker is 
vice-president of Jersey City Machine 
Co., 113 Plymouth St., Jersey City, N. J. 
— A. L. Dean has taken up his work as 
president of the College of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, H.I. —F. F. Burr is finish- 
ing his work for a Ph. D. in geology at 
Columbia, where he received his de- 
gree of A.M. in 1913.—G. Manierre, 
2d, is proprietor of the Manierre 
Engineering & Machinery Co., Man- 
hattan Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
which has acquired the assets of the 
Ticknor-Manierre Co., and is manufac- 
turing the “Manierre Box-Carboader.” 
— H. E. Stephenson is manager of C. M. 
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Kimball Co., Winthrop, manufacturers 
of metal polishes. — W. S. Davis has 
recently published “A History of Medi- 
zeval and Modern Europe,” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) — E. Carey is translating 
Dio’s Roman History, which will fill 
nine volumes. — W. C. Arensberg has 
recently published a volume of verse en- 
titled “Poems,” (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) — H. Bisbee is president of the New 
England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers. — F. W. Reynolds is director 
of educational exhibits of the Utah Expo- 
sition Committee, and will have charge 
of this department of Utah’s exhibits at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, and the Panama-California 
Exhibit at San Diego, Cal. — Harry 
Henderson Greene was born at Burling- 
ton, Vt., June 2, 1876. He attended the 
public schools there and from the high 
school entered the University: of Ver- 
mont in 1895. Chemistry was his speci- 
alty at Vermont. He played on his class 
football team in his Freshman and 
Sophomore years. In the fallof 1898 he 
entered Harvard and was graduated with 
the Class of 1900. For several years he 
was connected with companies manufac- 
turing paint. For this business his train- 
ing had well prepared him. First he was 
chemist with Chilton Paint Co., College 
Point, L.I., N.Y., then was superinten- 
dent of the paint factory of Cawley, 
Clark & Co., Newark, N.J. In 1902 he 
returned to Burlington, Vt., and soon 
became secretary and treasurer of W. E. 
Greene Co., a wholesale business which 
his father had founded in 1888. He ap- 
plied himself with great energy to his 
work and as a result broke down and in 
1907 was compelled to give up business 
for a time. In the spring of that year he 
went to Cuba and stayed for several 
months. He then returned to his business, 
but in 1908 was compelled to make an- 
other journey in search of health to Ja- 
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maica. That summer he spent recupera- 
ting on Lake Champlain. There he be- 
came interested in poultry and in the 
fall took a course in poultry culture at 
the Connecticut State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and then went into the industry as 
a business. The out-of-door life which he 
led in this occupation agreed with him. 
The care and effort expended by him 
with his chickens yielded excellent re- 
sults. In 1909 he started a poultry 
plant at Essex Junction, near Burling- 
ton, Vt., where he wrote, in 1910, he 
had some 200 white Wyandottes of a 
superior strain and was planning to 
raise prize chickens. He was very en- 
thusiastic over his work and at his pros- 
spects; but even the out-of-door life did 
not restore his health, and in 1910 he was 
obliged to drop all activities. In spite 
of being an invalid, however, he kept up 
an eager interest in many matters, read- 
ing much modern history and biography, 
and in various ways occupying himself 
and avoiding idleness. Music and art 
were sources of great pleasure to him and 
if he had been strong enough he would 
have given serious study to singing. At 
Burlington he was a member of the 
Ethan Allen and Algonquin Clubs. For 
the last four years of his life he was an 
invalid, but through his long illness 
maintained cheerfulness and courage, 
always watching for opportunities to 
assist others and add to their comfort. 
He died on May 22, 1914. — Herman 
Spencer Pinkham was born at Arlington 
Heights, Mass., Dec. 24, 1875. He pre- 
pared for college at the public schools 
and Cutler’s private school in Newton. 
His course at Harvard he finished in 
three years and spent the next year at 
Newton Theological Seminary. He re- 
ceived his Harvard degree, cum laude, in 
1900. On June 25, 1901, he was married 
to Miss Clara Dunham, of Watertown. 
During his course at the Theological 
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Seminary he served as student pastor at 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church at Water- 
town. In 1902, after his graduation 
from the Seminary, he became pastor of 
the Baptist Church at South Paris, Me. 
In 1904 he went to Winter Hill Baptist 
Church at Somerville, Mass. Between 
that time and 1910 he increased the 
membership of that church from less 
than 200 to nearly 700. His next pastor- 
ate was the Emanuel Baptist Church at 
Washington, D.C., where he remained 
from September, 1910, until October, 
1913, when he went to Lowell, Mass., as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church. Be- 
sides his church work, to which he gave 
himself with the greatest energy, he also 
took part in various public matters re- 
lating to the general welfare of his peo- 
ple. After an illness of several months, 
he died at Lowell on July 6, 1914. He 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge at 
Washington. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

On June 15, the Class of 1902 held a 
spring outing at the Oakley Country 
Club with the Class of 1905. About 100 
men from the two classes attended. 
Handsome prizes were given to the win- 
ners in the various athletic meets. If the 
Secretary remembers correctly, Capt. 
Guy Bancroft of the 1902 baseball team 
was awarded a prize as being the most 
valuable man on the field for 1905. This 
was almost the only prize won by 1902. 
— P. N. Allyn’s business address is 50 
Beacon St., Boston. — A. T. Baker’s 
home address is 6 Central St., Arlington; 
business, 311 Washington St., Boston. — 
F. H. Lathrop is engaged in ranching in 
Devil’s Lake, Ore. — The address of C. 
W. Hobbs, Jr., is 12 Westland St., Wor- 
cester.— C. D. Lay’s business address is 
15 E. 40th St., New York.— George Ran- 
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dall Lewis died in Ballardville, Sept. 28, 
1913, of heart failure. He was born 
March 22, 1881, at Bridgewater, son of 
James Henry Lewis and Caroline Mary 
Randall. He entered college from the 
High School at Quincy, received the 
degree of A.B. in 1902; Ph.D. in 1906; 
Mining Engineer from the Michigan 
College of Mines in 1909. In 1909 and 
1910 he was with the Pickands Mather 
Co., of McKinley, Minn.; in 1910 and 
1911 with the El Oro Mining & Rail- 
way Co., El Oro, Mexico. Since then 
he has been an engineer with the 
Natividad y Anexas Co., Natividad, 
Ixtlan de Juarez, Oaxaca, Mexico. He 
wrote books and articles on the history 
of mining in Cornwall, Devon and 
Gloucestershire. His book on “ The 
Stannaries” was Vol. II of the Harvard 
Economics series. — W. M. Otter’s busi- 
ness address is Tenth St., and St. Louis 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.— The business 
address of Charles Platt,3d,is 400 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — C. I. Porter’s 
home address is 2 Palmer Ave., Phillips 
Beach, Swampscott. — Earnest E. 
Smith’s business address is 176 Fed- 
eral St., Boston; he is now in business for 
himself as a bond dealer. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Warton Swann died in New 
York City, May 29, 1914, from an in- 
fection which set in after an operation. 
He was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 
4, 1880, the son of John and Lilian L. 
Swann. During most of his life his fam- 
ily home was at Stockbridge, Mass., 
among the Berkshire Hills. He prepared 
for college at Groton School and entered 
Harvard in 1899 in the Class of 1903. 
Throughout college he was active in 
athletics, especially in football, playing 
on his Freshman team and later on the 
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’Varsity. In college, he was a good, though 
not a brilliant student, his chief interest 
being in chemistry, in which he took 
several courses. He completed the nec- 
essary work for his A.B. degree in three 
years and spent the first half of his Sen- 
ior year hunting in Central America. He 
returned to Cambridge for the last half 
of the Senior year, taking special work in 
chemistry. He then entered the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City and graduated from it at the head 
of his class in 1907. After two years of 
service in the Roosevelt Hospital, he 
married Miss Susan R. Sedgwick, and 
went abroad for a year of study in Ger- 
many, which he himself described as 
“delightful.” In 1910 he began the prac- 
tice of medicine in New York City and 
continued in it with eminent success 
down to the date of his death, receiving 
appointments of steadily increasing im- 
portance on the teaching staff at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
as visiting physician at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. He published an article in the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences 
entitled “Urticaria treated with Epi- 
nephrin.” Swann’s premature death not 
only deprives the medical profession of 
one of its most brilliant younger mem- 
bers, who promised to take rank among 
its leaders, but takes from those of his 
classmates who were so fortunate as to 
know him one of the truest and sweetest 
natures that ever lived. Strong, brave 
and skilful in overcoming the difficulties 
of life, he combined with those qualities 
a rare degree of sympathy and tender- 
ness for those weaker tlian himself. In 
character and ability he was among the 
foremost of our number, and while his 
loss is irreparable, we can find high in- 
spiration in his example. — George 
Washington South died of a stroke of 
apoplexy June 20, 1914, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was born in Philadelphia, Jan. 
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11, 1878, and prepared for college with a 
private tutor. He entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1903 in the autumn of 1899, 
and took his A.B. degree with the class. 
He took the degree of A.M. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1909. At 
this writing the Secretary has been un- 
able to obtain any authentic information 
as to South’s career since leaving college, 
but from newspaper clippings announc- 
ing his death it appears that he had lived 
in Chicago in recent years and had been 
engaged in sociological and psychologi- 
cal work. South was elected secretary of 
the Class in his Freshman year and acted 
as such for the next three years. He took 
a slight part in class activities, however, 
and was therefore comparatively little 
known by his classmates. — J. B. Ayer 
won his heat in the diamond sculls at 
Henley, England, but was then defeated 
by an Italian, Sinigaglia, who eventually 
won the event. — A. F. Bigelow is asso- 
ciated with Austin B. Mason and C. Hill 
Smith as industrial engineers at 89 State 
St., Boston. —C. R. Cross, Jr., is spend- 
ing several months hunting big game in 
British Columbia, collecting specimens 
for the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington. — Philip Davis, who is head of 
the Civic Service House, Boston, has 
recently been admitted as a member of 
the Massachusetts Bar. — Matthew 
Hale has been obliged to relinquish his 
duties as chairman of the State Commit- 
tee of the Progressive Party of Massa- 
chusetts owing to severe illness, from 
which he is recuperating at his summer 
home in Dublin, New Hampshire. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. D. Roosevelt, Asst. Secretary of the 
Navy, has announced his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination as U.S. Sen- 
ator from New York, to succeed Senator 


Root. — The Class has had three mem- 
bers of Congress until Aug. 1, viz.: La- 
throp Brown, Dem. 1st New York dis- 
trict, W. F. Murray, Dem. 10th Mass., 
and J. J. Rogers, Rep., 5th Mass. On 
Aug. 1, W. F. Murray became postmas- 
ter of Boston. — J. V. Gano is with the 
Montezuma Mountain Ranch School, 
Los Gatos, Calif. — J. M. Richards is 
with S. M. Green Co., architects, 
Springfield. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

Dudley Davis has removed his law 
offices to 34 Pine St., New York. — 
G. L. Huntress, Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with the firm of Monks and John- 
son, architects-engineers, with offices at 
78 Devonshire St., Boston. — Walworth 
Tyng, who is the head of the American 
Church Mission at Changsha, China, has 
sent the following interesting communi- 
cation about his work and surroundings: 
“Above the flat valley of the Yangtse 
in a country as beautiful as Southern 
New Hampshire, free from the discour- 
agements of floods and stagnant drain- 
age, in a wealthy land of farms, mines, 
timbers and manufactures lies our city, 
Changsha. It is the quintessence of 
China, and typical as only the best is 
typical. Asis New England to America, 
so somewhat is our province of Hunan to 
China. Here have been bred soldiers, 
scholars and statesmen. Here was the 
last stronghold of that proud Chinese 
isolation from the West. By the transfer 
of Mr. Gilman I was left without a sen- 
ior on this important station. But the 
Bishop counts on the rare ability and 
wide experience of Mr. Hwang (our 
priest), and we are trying to make Mr. 
Hwang the real head of the work as far 
as possible. As for me, Mr. Gray, who 
just dropped in from the Board in New 
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York, thinks I am related to the Chinese 
clergyman ‘as a British Resident to an 
Indian Rajah.’ Our schools have 200 
children in 7 grades like a primary and 
grammar school at home. Mrs. Tyng and 
I both teach an hour or two a day in the 
schools. I have two classes in English 
in the boarding school and Mrs. Tyng 
the other, besides work with the girls 
and in music. In a single year I have 
tasted my normal share of ‘the mis- 
sionary’s sorrow,’ in separations from 
my family totaling 3 months out of the 
12. But it’s all in the day’s work.” — 
John Alfred Scott died at Tientsin, 
China, on May 24, 1914. He was born 
at Roxbury, Mass., Sept. 20, 1882. After 
graduating in 1905 he attended the Har- 
vard Law School, for a year, going then 
to the Boston University Law School, 
where he took his LL. B. in 1908. He 
practised law in Boston. On May 19, 
1906, he married at Boston, Catharine 
G. Stephenson. — J. A. O’Keefe, Jr., 
resides at 414 Broadway, Lynn. 


1907. 


Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


E. Farley and R. M. Tappan were 
members of the Union Boat Club crew 
which rowed in the Henley Regatta in 
July. —C. V. Briggs is with Little, 
Brown, & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. — 
P. B. Goode’s address is the Blackburn 
House, Summit, N.J. — S. B. Swaim is 
an insurance broker at 159 Devonshire 
St.—S. Clarke is farming in New 
Hampshire. — H. S. McDewell’s ad- 
dress is Urbana, Ill.— J. D. Clark’s 
address is North St., Ware. —C. E. 
Whittemore’s book, ‘‘ The Supernatural 
in Tragedy,’’ has been published by the 
University Press. —John M. Drake, Jr., 
b. 27 Aug., 1882, at Portland, Ore., died 
last November. 
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1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 

The Sexennial Reunion can be de- 
scribed, allowing for all exaggeration in 
the usual descriptions, as a howling suc- 
cess. About 250 men were present, many 
coming from great distances. The fa- 
mous quartet was reunited and gave 
much pleasure. After the Reunion they 
went to New York to make some Victor 
records. The whole sequence of arrange- 
ments was excellent. The clever and 
hard-working Boston committee did it- 
self proud. There was just enough to do; 
and every part of every day was a really 
spontaneous pleasure. It may be added 
that the party was a surprisingly tem- 
perate one, considering the fact that a 
classmate kindly furnished free beer for 
the entire Reunion. — The “steamship” 
formation devised by Fletcher, with the 
rousing song, “Sit down, you’re rocking 
the boat,” was quite the hit of the Sta- 
dium Exercises. Photographs of our il- 
lustrious selves in this nautical arrange- 
ment appeared in the New York Times 
supplement, and in other periodicals. It 
was a special pleasure to have George 
Ball back from the Philippines; we hope 
he will stay. It is almost needless to add 
that the whole Class owes a lasting debt 
to Jack Richardson for his able and in- 
defatigable work for 1908. — The Class 
Report was sent out by express before 
Class Day. Any man who has not re- 
ceived one should notify the Secretary. 
It is hoped that circumstances will pez- 
mit the issuance of a pocket address list 
of the Class in the Fall. Any correc- 
tions in or additions to the Report should 
be sent in at once.— The Treasurer’s ad- 
dress remains 32 Loring St., NewtonCen- 
tre. Of course we are not hinting; but 
Reunions and Reports do cost money, 
and prices are high nowadays, and there’s 
that $100,000 due in 1933i—L. P, 
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Dodge has joined the firm of Edgerly & 
Crocker, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
P. E. Dutcher’s home address is $25 
Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. — K. D. 
Schwendener is at 2158 W. 29th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. — The Secretary is at- 
tempting to make a complete collection 
of books, pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles, scientific or otherwise, published by 
1908 men. It is his idea ultimately to 
leave these tothe College Library. Mean- 
while he proposes to keep up to date at 
all times a catalogue of these publications 
with such note under each title as to sub- 
stance, history, or purpose as may render 
it more useful to the Class. It is plan- 
ned to publish a classified list of publica- 
tions in all future Class Reports. The 
books will be kept during our lifetime in 
the Secretary’s personal library, avail- 
able at all times for use by 1908 men. All 
men who have published books or pam- 
phlets are requested to autograph them 
“To the Class of 1908,”’ and forward at 
once. Occasional articles are also de- 
sired and will be kept on file. All future 
publications should be forwarded as they 
appear. — Francis Aloysius McCormick 
died Dec. 9, 1910. 


1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

L. K. Lunt and Paul Withington 
went to England with the Union Boat 
Club Crew which was beaten by the 
Harvard Second Crew at Henley in the 
Grand Challenge Cup race. — E. F. Ver 
Wiebe is with the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
at 1925 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
— M. D. Robinson is with Clark and 
Trainer, real estate agents; business ad- 
dress, 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
— H. Gray received the degree of M.D. 
at the Harvard Medical School in June. 
After a summer in Munich studying 
medicine, he expects to return to Boston 
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in time to enter the Peter B. Brigham 
Hospital in November. — C. H. Wat- 
kins is with the Cosmopolitan Trust Co., 
76 Devonshire St., Boston; he is the 
insurance agent for the bank. — Wilson 
Ryder Butler, Jr., died at the County 
Hospital, Chicago, on May 3, 1914, of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. He was born at 
Reading, Mass., Dec. 19, 1888. Butler 
had been in the employ of the Chicago & 
Northwestern R.R. for some time and 
was working in the paint shop in Chicago 
up to four days before his death. No one 
ever worked harder and more unselfishly 
than he. He was so intent on his work 
that he kept at it to the exclusion of 
everything else, never admitting that 
he was not well, until the disease had 
undermined his st:sength so that when he 
was taken to the hospital he was too far 
gone to rally. His superiors in the rail- 
road spoke in high terms of his industry, 
and devotion to a duty, which in the in- 
terest of others made him deny himself. 
— M. H. Richardson is with the Ponce 
Railway and Light Co., Ponce, P.R. — 
F. M. Blagden served as foreman of the 
second trial of Lieut. Becker of the New 
York Police force; his address is care of 
Redmond Co., 53 Pine St., New York. 
— J.C. Craft’s address is care of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., bond dealers, 56 William 
St., New York.—J. M. Groton is one of 
the assistant ministers in Grace Church, 
one of the largest institutional churches 
in New York, at 802 Broadway. — 
The following men have recently been 
married, the details of which appear in 
the marriage column: Edgell, Hoar, 
Lee, Gilman and Cutting. — Chia Hang 
Lu died at Pekin, China, Jan. 7, 1914; 
he was born at Tientsin, China, Sept. 
8, 1880. 
1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 
The Class of 1910 held its annual 
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Commencement Day Spread in Hol- 
worthy 15. Unfortunately only a few 
of the Class attended and it is hoped that 
another year will see this condition rem- 
edied. — The following new addresses 
may be recorded: F. M. de Selding is 
with the Hope National Gas Co., Chloe, 
Calhoun Co., W.Va. — W. M. Shipman 
is teaching at the Huntington School, 
address, 51 Warren Ave., Mattapan. 
— W. C. Graustein is an instructor of 
mathematics, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. —S. C. Lawrence is with the 
Champion Fibre Co., Compton N.C. — 
R. C. Parker is with the Commercial 
Nat. Bank of Shreveport, La. — A. R. 
Nield writes of having seen his first 
lynching (as a spectator); he is now at 
Shreveport, La., with Crawford, Jenkins 
and Booth, as asst. manager of the cot- 
ton dept. — F. C. Page is farming at 
Hoffman, N.C. — L. G. Bailey is book 
salesman for Rand, McNally and Co., 
Hynenot Park, Richmond Co., N.Y. — 
L. R. Bissell, 390 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y., is in the insurance business at 200 
Main St., Buffalo N.Y. — T. S. Blumer 
is with the Shawmut Bank, Boston. — 
A. S. Burnham is paymaster of the Al- 
leghany Coke Co., Hellier, Ky. — J. E. 
Cates, 16 New Broadway, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., is pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church. — R. W. Colburn is 
a civil engineer with the Mass. Highway 
Commission, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
—J. Coleman is farming at Orosi, 
Tulane Co., Cal.; address, P.O. Box 
233. — W. B. Day is banking, address, 
Springfield Nat. Bank, Springfield. — 
E. L. Derby, Jr., is a mining engineer at 
Ispheming, Mich. — J. D. Foot, Jr., is 
treasurer of the Hampton Kerosene 
Carburetor Co., Inc., 1876 Broadway, 
New York. — R. H. Grant, 192 Upland 
Rd., Cambridge, is assistant foreman, 
Boston Woven Hose Co. —B. N. 
Higginson, Newburgh, N.Y., is with 
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the Cedar Rapids Mfg. and Power 
Co.—H. L. Hill, Jr., is on the edi- 
torial staff of The Frank A. Munsey 
Co.; address, care of Laidlaw and Co., 26 
Broadway, New York City. — W. Mc- 
Laughlin, 225 W. 86th St., New York 
City, is a metallurgist at Copper 
Cliff, Canada.— W. S. Milius, 5143 
Westminster Pl., St. Louis, Mo., is with 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., of the same 
city. — S. B. Olney is a lawyer with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Commission, 
85 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — A. P. 
Richardson is a lawyer at Ayer. — E. W. 
Schmitgen, R.F.D. No. 3, Lincoln, IIl., 
is a social settlement worker. — H. R. 
Shepley, having returned after com- 
pleting his course at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts with honors is in the office of 
Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, architects, 
122 Ames Bldg., Boston. — P. M. Stone, 
Summer St., Waltham, is asst. treasurer 
of the Waltham Knitting Co. — 
E. Wilder, 59 East Ave., Newark, N.J., is 
teaching at the High School, Dover, N.J. 
—L. Wulsin, Jr., Madison Rd., East 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O., is secretary 
of Baldwin Piano Co. — S. C. Andrews, 
P. H. Leavitt, and W. R. Ohler are 
internes at Boston City Hospital. — C. 
A. L. Binger, A. W. Cheever, and F. W. 
Marvin, are internes at Mass. General 
Hospital. —S. Cobb, J. A. P. Millet, 
and H. B. Richardson, are internes at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. — A. H. 
Shohl is interne at the Montreal, Can- 
ada, General Hospital. — C. H. Fornell 
is interne at Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City.— W. K. Earle is practising 
law at 52 William St., New York City; 
residence, 13 W. 8th St. 


1911. 
J. A. SweetseEr, Sec., 
24 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 
Monday, June 22, was a day not to be 
forgotten in the history of the Class. To 
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those who were not fortunate enough to 
be present, and to a few whose memories 
may be somewhat impaired, the follow- 
ing short account of our Triennial may 
be of interest. We assembled at the Par- 
ker House about 10:30 a.m. where we 
donned our costumes, consisting of 
orange and black striped blazers, soft 
straw hats and bands to match, as well as 
neckties with the Class numerals there- 
on. After an appropriate delay we set 
forth headed by the Cadet Band for Otis 
Wharf, where we found a packet being 
loaded with the stores necessary for a 
trip such as ours was to be. Some little 
excitement was caused at this juncture 
by a few of the more adventurous of our 
numbers pulling the bell ropes and whis- 
tle. The excitement, however, was al- 
most wholly shared by the captain, who 
was quieted after a few minutes’ inter- 
view. We got under way without further 
trouble and enjoyed a peaceful sail down 
the harbor to the accompaniment of the 
band. After luncheon on board, we fin- 
ally reached Manchester Harbor, where 
we tied up at the town wharf and disem- 
barked. We then marched to Singing 
Beach headed by our Class banner and 
the band. In spite of the comparative 
coolness of the day, about one half of 
the party got into their bathing suits 
and enjoyed a swim — our standard 
bearers, Howe and Leslie, not waiting to 
change, and planting the colors well out 
in the surf. After watching Jaques and 
Foster limbering up, and Stiles doing a 
modern dance on the board walk, we 
started on the third leg of our journey to 
the Essex County Club, where we were to 
have our Class dinner in the evening. On 
our arrival some divided into baseball 
teams, while others amused themselves 
by throwing their arms out at an African 
dodger who was doing faithful service. 
To test the speed and agility of our Class, 
a greased pig was led on and released in 
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the middle of a huge circle. He had a 
very small chance of escape, however, 
and almost took the count when four or 
five men fell on him together. We soon 
repaired to dinner and, with Foster as 
toastmaster, the affair was a decided 
success, as nothing serious was said to 
disturb the already complacent attitude 
of the diners. Music and singing were 
furnished by a Negro orchestra which 
adapted themselves very well to the oc- 
casion both in their choice of pieces and 
their technique. After dinner a little 
informal dancing took place in the ad- 
joining room, all the guests being mem- 
bers of the Class. Finally, the party was, 
of necessity, broken up by the arrival of 
carriages to transfer us to the special 
train for Boston, bringing to a close a 
day which afforded unexpected pleas- 
ures to all those who participated. Tues- 
day being Class Day, the Class followed 
the conventional routine and marched in 
a body to the Stadium exercises and 
later disbanded. On Wednesday, we met 
the Class of 1908 in all kinds of athletic 
events; a ball game, crew race, track 
meet and lacrosse match. The ball game 
was very keenly contested, 1908 being 
led by Charlie Leonard who played 3d, 
and 1911 by “Chic”? McLaughlin who 
did the twirling. The game was filled 
with heart-breaking crises, the result 
being in doubt until the last of the 9th 
when 1911, by bunching their hits, over- 
came a lead of two runs and won easily. 
The track team also won a very closely 
contested game, as did also the lacrosse 
team. The crew, however, had a little 
bad luck, Sam Eliot breaking an oar 
when only a few yards from the finish, 
with 1911 slightly in the lead at the 
time. This handicap made it possible 
for 1908 to nose out by a scant three feet. 
After this strenuous morning, we joined 
1908 at luncheon at the Weld Boat House, 
whence we marched to Soldier’s Field, 
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led by a combination professional-ama- 
teur fife and drum corps. In front of us 
was our mascot in the shape of the Yale 
goat draped with Eli flags. On nearing 
the ball field he became so loath to go on 
that it was only by the combined efforts 
of several of his guardians that he was 
persuaded to enter the stands. We took 
this to be a favorable omen, which, 
indeed, it turned out to be. On Thurs- 
day, Commencement, the Class had 
Stoughton 31 for its headquarters. A 
cold luncheon was served and a large 
number of the Class assembled before 
going to the exercises in the afternoon. 
Photographs snapped by some enter- 
prising artist were displayed outside 
showing various amusing scenes of our 
picnic of the preceding Monday. On 
Friday morning a special car for 1911 
men left for New London on an early 
train. We must all be sure and be there 
next June to see the tables turned back 
again to their proper position. Great 
credit is due all men on the committees 
who arranged so successful an entertain- 
ment and also to the Class for respond- 
ing with such universal generosity to 
the requests to contribute to the Trien- 
nial Fund. Now that we have seen how 
successful a Triennial can be made, let 
us not fail to come in a body to our Sex- 
ennial and so lay a strong foundation for 
a record-breaking reunion on our 25th.— 
— George Barnum Hoyt died at Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y., on July 6, 1914. He 
was born at Albany, N.Y., Jan. 28, 
1889. After graduation, he was instruc- 
tor in English at Syracuse, N.Y., 
University. Then he studied at the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York, and having been ordained deacon 
last year, he had been appointed assist- 
ant rector of Christ Church, Syracuse. 
— At Commencement Russell S. Thomp- 
son and James C. Savery (S. B.) received 
their degrees out of course. 
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1912. 

R. B. WiccLesworts, Sec., 

9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

G. H. Balch was a member of the 
Union Boat Club Crew which finished 
second only to the victorious ’Varsity 
Second in the Grand Challenge Cup 
regatta at Henley. — F. O. French re- 
sides at Tuxedo Park, N.Y.—G. W. 
Gray resides at Wellesley Hills. — 
P. K. Houston, formerly with the West- 
ern Electric Co., is with the New York 
Telephone Co., New York City.—A. M. 
Hyde, since his marriage, has been in 
Paris, France, where he expected to 
complete his study at the Beaux-Arts. — 
A. W. Knauth, who has been for two 
years in the Columbia Law School, 
plans to take his last year at Harvard. — 
J. H. Perry, Jr., who has been with the 
American Zinc & Chemical Co., has re- 
turned to the engineer corps of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. lines, West of Pitts- 
burgh. His present address is 3023 
Zephyr Ave., Sheridanville, Pa. — R. 
C. Piper’s home address is 12 Francis 
Ave. Cambridge. — Wheeler Gammons, 
who has been sales editor of the book 
department of System, is now manager of 
the editorial extension department of 
System and Factory, the two magazines 
published by the A. W. Shaw Co., Chi- 
cago. — T. R. Schoonmaker has been 
appointed bacteriological chemist of the 
Baltimore Sewerage Commission, at 
Colgate, Baltimore County, Md. — J. 
W. Suter, Jr., is assistant in St. Anne’s 
Church, Lowell; address, 107 Holywood 
Ave., Lowell. — W. G. Wiechmann has 
been elected secretary of the editorial 
board of the Columbia Law Review. — 
F. S. Ernst is physical director at the 
Mill Brook School, Concord. —S. T. 
Farquhar, formerly with the Gladding 
Dry Goods Co., is now with John C. 
Hume & Co., investment securities. 
518 Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R.I. 
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—A. M. Bierstadt, T. E. Buckman, 
& C. L. Fernberg received the degree 
of A.M. at Commencement. 





1913. 
Water Torts, Jr., Sec., 
277 Winter St., Norwood. 

R. D. Seamans is with H. S. Chase & 
Co., public accountants, 84 State St., 
Boston; home address, 48 Chestnut St., 
Salem.— R. W. Eckfelt is with the 
C. I. & L. R.R.; address, 13 S. 7th St., 
Lafayette, Ind. —G. H. Hands is as- 
sistant advertising manager of Carter’s 
Ink Co., East Cambridge. —E. J. 
Hubermann is with the Pierce Oil Cor- 
poration, Oklahoma City, Okla. — 
H. F. Browne is with the H. B. Claflin 
Co., 224 Church St., New York; home 
address, 472 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn. — H. L. Roy is lecturing on chem- 
istry in Bengal National College; ad- 
dress, 79 Beadon St. Calcutta, India. — 
J. N. Set is lecturer on physics there; 
same address. — B. K. Sarkar is lec- 
turing on economics and history in the 
Central Hindu College; address, 6 
Faridpura, Benares, India. —C. E. 
Boutelle is with the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
rubber goods, Akron, O. — J. F. Couch 
is with Stearns & White, manufacturing 
chemists, Chicago; residence, 4634 North 
Robey St. — B. W. Grimes is chemist 
with the Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y.; address, Solvay Clubhouse, Sol- 
vay, N.Y. — D. R. de Loriea is assist- 
ant to the advertising manager of 
Chandler & Co., dry goods, 151 Tremont 
St., Boston. —S. T. Guild is in the 
financial advertising department of the 
Boston Herald; address, 31 College Ave., 
Medford. — L. G. Woodruff is with the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 1261 Broad- 
way, New York City; residence ad- 
dress, Arlington, N.J. — W. C. Koch’s 
address is 759 Holly Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; he is with the Twin City Birch 
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Co., St. Paul. — J. M. Bullard’s home 
address is 428 County St., New Bedford. 
—H. Gordon Smith is with the sales 
dept. of the Regal Shoe Co.; house ad- 
dress, 605 W. 156th St., New York. — 
The following 1913 men took the degree 
of A.M. at Commencement: A. A. 
Berle, W. K. Green, S. T. Hume, A. D. 
McKillop, A. P. McMahon, D. Sargent, 
N. N. Sen Gupta, A. A. Shapiro, G. H. 
Sullivan, A. H. Sweet, W. L. Ustic, 
G. L. Wendt. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

The Secretary went to England as 
captain of the Harvard Second Crew, 
which won the great race at Henley on 
July 4. Asit has been impossible to com- 
municate with him in time for this maga- 
zine, the following 1914 news has been 
gathered from other sources. Ep. — 
The permanent addresses and probable 
occupations of the following members of 
the Class have been received. — L. J. 
Gordon; 9 Brinley St., Dorchester; in- 
surance. —L. G. del Castillo; 324 
Franklin St., Cambridge; musician. — 
Leverett Saltonstall; Chestnut Hill; 
Harv. Law Sch. — H. R. Amory; Wal- 
pole, N.H.; Harv. Law Sch.—S. F. 
Withe, 41 Longmeadow St., Spring- 
field. — W. R. Tyler; 4610 Racine Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; business. — H. E. Staples; 
66 High St., Brattleboro, Vt.; law. — 
C. B. Swift; 760 Jefferson Ave. E, De- 
troit, Mich.; pattern shop business. — 
W. J. Berkowitz; 3707 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo.; with Berkowitz En- 
velope Co.— Nelson Curtis, Jr.; Ja- 
maica Plain; business. — J. S. Morgan; 
Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y.; banking. — G. 
E. Hubbard; 1823 N. Logan Sq., Phila- 
dephia, Pa.; diplomatic service.— D. E. 
Currier; Cherry St., Wenham; Harv. 
Med. Sch.— A. F. Pickernell; Engle- 
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wood, N.J.; business. —T. W. Koch; 
683 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; real 
estate. — Edward Streeter; 1125 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; Buffalo Build- 
ers Supply Co. — S. M. Shotwell; 1400 
E. 53d St., Chicago, IIl.; bond business. 
— E. L. Myers, 331 Market St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. — F. H. Canaday; 1220 W. 
Thornbury St., New Castle, Ind.; busi- 
ness manager American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health. —L. B. Moore; 24 Rural 
Ave., Medford; insurance.—G. V. 
Seldes; New York City; hack writer. — 
Donald White; 266 Albion St., Wake- 
field; business. — H. T. Simon; 27 W. 
44th St., New York City; business. — 
G. E. Byers; North Andover; woolen 
business. — T. G. Brennan; 423 State 
St., Flushing, N.Y.; transportation. — 
E. A. Roberts; 19 Magazine St., Cam- 
bridge; electrical engineering. — C. B. 
Wetherell, Jr.; 1 Fuller Pl., Chelsea; 
teacher in Chelsea High School. — Rus- 
tin McIntosh; 125 Riverside Drive, New 
York City; medicine. — E. C. Pitman; 
260 Lafayette St., Salem; chemical en- 
gineer.—J. L. Handy; University 
Club, Akron, O.; rubber broker. — 
W. G. Simon; 457 Considine Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; teaching. — A. H. Onthank; 
260 Mass. Ave., Arlington; business. — 
W. G. Rice; 185 Washington Ave., Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Harv. Law Sch. — F. E. 
Abbe; Fall River; business. — Richard- 
son Morris; Omaha, Neb.; business. — 
R. L. Blaikie; 71 Terrace Road, Med- 
ford. —H. H. Ripley, Jr.; 82 Beltran 
St., Malden. — J. R. Hunneman; Ab- 
bott Road, Wellesley Hills; engineering. 
— A. W. Poole; 386 Common St., Bel- 
mont; piano mfg.— T. O. Freeman; 
Medfield. — W. E. Quinby; 704 Peo- 
ples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bell 
Telephone Co. of Penn, — J. B. Lynch; 
1491 Cambridge St., Cambridge; busi- 
ness. — Howard Moise; returns to col- 
lege. — R. L. West; Farmington, Me.; 
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supt. of schools. — W. S. Sagar; Me- 
thuen; with Harrington & Moore, cotton 
brokers, Helena, Ark. — F. H. Black- 
man; 33 Agassiz St., Cambridge; busi- 
ness. — Innis Young; Locust Grove, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; law. — A. Calvert 
Smith; 76 Brook Hill Road, Milton; 
journalism. — F. W. Stuart, Jr.; 550 
Broadway, So. Boston; real estate. — 
J. I. Abbott; 25 Grovesnor Park, Lynn; 
shoe business. — E. H. Marrett; 20 Avon 
Hill St., Cambridge; banking. — R. G. 
Wilson, Jr.; 44 Kenwood St., Dorchester. 
—H. W. Birch; Belmont; mfr. of tex- 
tile machinery. —G. F. Plimpton; 80 
Oakland PI.; Buffalo, N.Y.; business. — 
John Wentworth; 1240 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.— R. S. Meriam; 
Greenwood; teacher of economics. — 
P. B. Roberts; 31 State St., Boston; law. 
—H. Harwood; Littleton; business. — 
L. O. Wright; 144 Hancock St., Auburn- 
dale; student in Andover Theolog. Sem- 
inary. — Irving Pichel; 1141 Wightman 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; acting, or other 
activity in the theatree—H. W. 
Zehner; probably 203 Paris St., South 
Bend, Ind.; law. — Willard Smith; 
34 Elm St., Worcester; brokerage. — 
W. R. Dewey, Jr.; 232 Franklin St., 
Newton. — Z. T. J. Zee; care of Chinese 
Y.M.C.A., Shanghai, China; teaching. 
— N. J. Silberling; 51 Prentiss St., Cam- 
bridge; Grad. Sch.—R. C. Leland; 
Bradford Court, Newton Centre. — 
Howard Wilbur; 36 Prospect St., Fall 
River; teaching. — L. B. Struthers; 17 
Felton St., Cliftondale. — J. G. Wol- 
cott; 57 Walker St., Cambridge; teach- 
ing. — H. St. John; 32S. 21st St., Phila- 
delphia; botanist. — W. A. Berridge; 2 
Pond St., Lynn; student. — W. P. Wil- 
letts; Fly Club, Cambridge; mfg. — R. 
W. Stevenson, Jr.; Hewlett, L.I., N.Y.; 
bond business. — Emmet Russell; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Harv. Law Sch. — J. E. 
Davis; 31 Maple St., Springfield; Harv. 
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Law. Sch. — P. B. Potter; 702 Broad- 
way, Long Branch, N.J.; teaching. — 
W. C. Brown, Jr.; 13 Barker Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Harv. Law Sch. — F. C. 
Bryant; 9 Powell Ave., Newport, R.I.; 
engineering. — E. V. D. Moncrieff; 242 
Summer St., Buffalo, N.Y.; mfg. — A. 
R. Boynton; 130 Oxford St., Cambridge; 
bonds. — P. H. Smart; 11 Duncklee St., 
Newton Highlands; law. — Louis Cur- 
tis, Jr.; 464 Beacon St., Boston; banker. 
— R. H. Anderson; 74 Broad St., Lynn; 
Law School or consular service. — R. 
M. Russell, 6 Story St., Cambridge; 
Harv. Law Sch.— F. W. Butler-Thwing; 
studies at Oxford Univ., England. — Lee 
Wade died at Chicago, IIl., on July 8; he 
was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 1, 
1892. 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS.! 
ADDRESSES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Graduate School of Applied Science. 

H. R. Foster; Ellsworth, Me.;architec- 
ture. — C. C. Perry; 74 Campbell Ave., 
Revere; city forester. — P. W. Whit- 
ing; 106 Fairmount St., Lowell; z0é- 
logical research at Univ. of Penn. — H. 
H. Haskins; 183 Parkway, Winchester; 
teaching. — T. R. Kendall; 98 Mount- 
fort St., Boston; sanitary engineering. 
—P. S. Donnell; Wiscasset, Me.; re- 
turns to Harvard. — H. H. Wish; 142 
Sherman St., Portland, Me.; architect. 
— H. Bush-Brown; 1729 G St., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; architect. — L. W. Weed, 
4 Cedar St., Potsdam, N.Y.; civil en- 
gineer. — W. C. Atwater; 11 Shepard 
St., Cambridge; returns to Grad. Sch. — 
L. E. Mowery; Northfield, Minn.; 
architecture. — L. M. Hendrick, Jr.; 20 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge; architect. 
—E. J. Fuller; Groveland; student of 
forestry. — G. C. Burrows; Hennon, N. 
Y.; civil engineer. — E. S. Schuman; Co- 
lumbia City, Md.; teacher of electrical 
1 Including several 1914 names. 
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engineering. —F. B. Fairbanks; 125 
Pennington Ave., Passaic, N.J.; elect. 
engineer with Westinghouse Electric Co. 
—S. H. White; 101 Summit Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; landscape architect. — 
Alan McDonald, ’12; 515 N. 38th St., 
Omaha, Neb.; architect. — D. R. Hall; 
Orange, Cal.; foreign study, landscape 
architect. — J, E. Welker; 112 Moran 
St., Oil City, Pa.; civil engineer. — E. 
G. Sheibley; care of W. H. McCullough, 
sec’y, Scottish Rite Cathedral, El Paso, 
Tex.; managing engineer.—H. W. 
Blaney; Swampscott; landscape archi- 
tect. — J. I. H. Downes; 83 Sutherland 
Road, Brookline; draftsman. — M. G. 
Yatsevitch; metallographic Laboratory, 
Harv. Univ.; for next year, visitor to 
U.S. by appointment of Russian Minis- 
try of Trade and Industry, then profes- 
sorship in Russian technical schools. — 
F. E. Pomeroy; Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.; teaching. — A. L. Melander; Pull- 
man, Wash.; head of dept. of zéology, 
State Coll. of Washington. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A. R. Graves; East Walpole; German 
instructor, Univ. of Minnesota. — C. R. 
Reed, 06; 73 Chestnut St., West New- 
ton; school principal. — B. J. Haggard; 
Hiram, O.; teacher at Hiram College. — 
H. R. Page, ’13; Episcopal Theolog. 
Sch., Cambridge; clergyman. — J. G. 
McDonald; 415 W. 1st St., Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; prof. of history in Indiana 
Univ. — R. G. Fuller; Nawn Farm, 
Dover; archeologist. — G. F. Ninde; 88 
Providence St., Providence, R.I.; ex- 
pects to return to Harvard. — Frederic 
Schenck, ’09; Lenox; instructor in Eng- 
lish. — W. K. Green, 13; Lick Observa- 
tory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif.; fellowship at 
Lick Observ. — F. A. Hubbard, ’11; care 
of Cape Breton Electric Co., Sydney, 
C.B.; electric. engineering. — A. E, 
Becker; 16 Prescott St., Cambridge; 
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student. — J. B. Dawson; Associated 
Charities, Boston; district secretary, 
Boston Assoc. Charities. — Harvard 
Norton; 30 Meredith St., W. Roxbury; 
landscape architect. — G. H. Spangler; 
Cambridge; instructor at Harvard. — 
C. K. Robbins; 1689 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge; teaching. — C. W. Hasek; 
1030 Buffalo St.; Franklin, Pa.; teach- 
ing. — H. K. Messenger; 61 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. — R. C. Thomas; Green- 
field, Ind., Route 9; teaching. — E. C. 
Kemble; 1426 Winchester Ave., Cleve- 
land; returns to Harv. Grad. Sch. — J. 
E. Stellwagen; 505 Greenwood Ave., 
Pottsville, Pa.; agent, Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. —J. M. Minuse; Port 
Chester, N.Y.; forester. — L. O. Cum- 
mings, "10; Franklin; supt. of schools, 
Franklin and Wrentham. — C. F. Haw- 
kins; Warwick, N.Y.; Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford for next 3 years. — L. T. Fair- 
hall; 82 Ellery St., Cambridge; asst. in 
chemistry. — H. R. Tosdal; 67 Perkins 
Hall, Cambridge; Harv. Grad. Sch. — 
E. P. Bartlett; Belchertown; asst. prof. 
of chemistry, Pomona Coll., Claremont, 
Cal. — Stith Thompson; Austin, Tex.; 
instructor in English, Univ. of Texas. — 
W. L. Ustick, 4207 Westminster Pl., St. 
Louis, Mo.; teaching. —O. C. Moles; 
Edgewater, Colo.; teaching, or diplo- 
matic service. —G. N. Steiger; St. 
Johns University, Shanghai, China; prof. 
of modern history. — L. B. Brink; Wor- 
cester Academy, Worcester; instructor 
in English. — R. W. Brink; Hayward, 
Wis.; returns to Grad. Sch. — M. O’K. 
McKay; Cambridge; returns to Grad. 
Sch. — R. B. Robbins; Muncie, Ind.; 
instructor in mathematics. — Garland 
Greever; Fletcher, Mo.; Sheldon Fellow 
in Europe. — P. F. Arnold; Touisset; 
teaching. — Wm. Anderson; 4219 Col- 
fax Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. — G. 
F. Jewett; Newton; Mt. Ida School for 
Girls. — Arnold Romberg; Muldoon, 
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Tex. — A. T. Larson; 34 A Conant Hall, 
Cambridge; instructor in chemistry. — 
G. W. Whiting; Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
teaching. — L. P. Rice; Granby, Conn.; 
teaching economics. — Marion Rush- 
ton; 739 S. Court St., Montgomery, 
Ala.; enters Harv. Law Sch. — Sidney 
Powers; 409-2d Ave., Troy, N.Y.; assist- 
ant in geology at Harvard. —H. W. 
Thompson; Westfield, N.Y.; returns to 
Grad. Sch., address, 47 Conant Hall. — 
A. C. Redfield; Concord; assistant in 
zodlogy at Harvard. — J. H. Cushman; 
Guilford, Me.; instructor in English at 
Syracuse Univ. — Raymond Gregory; 
New Vienna, O.; teaching. — M. E. Pea- 
body, 11; Groton; preparing for minis- 
try. — M. L. Hartmann; 321-lst West, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; instructor in chemis- 
try, Univ. of Missouri. — G. T. Crock- 
ett; Chehalis, Wash.; prof. of history 
Chehalis High Sch. — Shozo Abé; 435 
Shirokané, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan; busi- 
ness. — Howard T. Smith; Frothingham 
St., Milton; returns to Grad. Sch. — J. 
B. Brinsmade; 7 Chauncy St., Cam- 
bridge; returns to Grad. Sch. — Charles 
G. Smith; 410 Dallas St., Waco, Tex. — 
I. C. Gardner; Reynolds, Md.; remains 
at Harvard. —R. S. Tucker, ’11; 32 
Powder House Boulevard, W. Somer- 
ville; college teaching. — Edward Wig- 
glesworth; 107 Chestnut St., Boston; 
geology. — Charles Gott; 41 Medford 
St., Arlington; instructor in English at 
Harvard. — J. D. Vaughan; Norridge- 
wock, Me.; teaching. — T. M. Carpen- 
ter; 103 Francis St., Boston; Harv. Med. 
Sch. — W. S. Crowder; 205 W. Upsal 
St., Germantown, Pa. — W. B. Steph- 
ens; Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y.; 
asst. prof. of German. — G. L. Wendt; 
96 Chestnut Hill Ave., Boston; student. 
— H. E. Burtt; 34 Sheridan St., Haver- 
hill; returns to Grad. Sch. — C. S. Hoar; 
West Acton; student. — C. A. Coburn; 
107 Oxford St., Cambridge; asst. direc- 
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tor, Boston Placement Bureau. — G. H. 
McCaffrey; 185 Thornton St., Roxbury. 
— J. W. Beatty, Jr., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
teaching. — M. C. Hill; 24 Fairmount 
St., Woodfords, Me.; teaching. — F. O. 
Anderegg; Oberlin, O.; chemist with 
Mallinckrodt Works, St. Louis, Mo. — 
W. B. Harris, ’13; Villa Nord; mechani- 
cal engineer. — T. L. D. Kinton; Hunts- 
ville, Ontario, Can.; teaching. — H. L. 
Ridenour; New Lexington, O.; teacher 
in English dept., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. — C. W. David; Onanga, 
Ill.; remains in Grad. Sch.—R. H. 
Patch; Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia; 
research chemist. — W. B. Meldrum; 62 
Lewis St., Ottawa, Can.; instructor in 
chemistry, Vassar Coll. — H. M. Allen; 
170 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y.; teacher 
of sociology. — W. E. Robinson; 36 Ja- 
son St., Arlington; teaching. —G. S. 
Torrey; 238 Williams St., Providence, 
R.I.; teacher of botany. — George Boas; 
634 W.135th St., New York; student at 
Columbia. — W. E. Milne; 203 Apple- 
ton St., Cambridge; Grad. Sch. and in- 
structor.—R. P. More; Clearview, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; student.— W. O. 
Payne; Athens, Ga.; teacher. — W. W. 
Davies; 22 Prescott St., Cambridge; 
Austin Teaching Fellow. — G. A. Hill; 
152 Elm St., Worcester; asst. in organic 
chemistry, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. — W. J. Crozier; 26 Van Dam St., 
New York; candidate for Ph.D. — Cal- 
vin Day; Harvard Canadian Club, 
Cambridge; Grad. Sch. — A. D. Muir; 
Lander, Manitoba, Can.; graduate stu- 
dent. — D. C. Barton ’11; 16 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Cambridge; instructor in geol- 
ogy, Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
— C.E. Kellogg; lecturer in psychology, 
Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa. — A. O. Craven; 
Indianola, Ia.; teacher. — R. M. Mar- 
ble; Woodstock, Vt.; forestry. — C. 
Nusbaum; Columbus, O.; asst. in phys- 
ics at Harvard. 
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Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


J. P. Foster; 44S. Russell St., Boston; 
returns to the School. — Donald Eng- 
lish; Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y.; asst. 
prof. of economics and finance. — S. J. 
Shu; Box 995, U.S. Post Office, Shang- 
hai, China. —H. A. von Wedelstaedt, 
"12; 517 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; in- 
vestments. — H. D. Hite; Blackstone, 
Va.; mfg. machinery. — D. L. Brown; 
16 Warren St., Norwich, Conn.; mercan- 
tile. — M. W. Baker, Jr.; 14 Barnes St., 
Providence, R.I.; business. — W. C. 
Marshall, ’11; 1908 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — H. H. Taylor; 412 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, Cal.; secretary 
of Taylor, Nash & Taylor. — W.S. Wor- 
cester; 51 Rowena St., Detroit, Mich.; 
accountant. — W. L. Walker; Cam- 
bridge; cost accountant. — W. C. Koch, 
718; 759 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 
with Twin City Brick Co., St. Paul. — 
H. Gordon Smith, ’13; 605 W. 156th St., 
New York; sales dept. Regal Shoe Co. — 
C. E. Coyne; Fisherville. — J. B. Miller; 
care of Bank of Nova Scotia, St. John, 
N.B.; business. — T. A. Fritchey, Jr.; 
Olney, Ill.; returns to Bus. Sch. 


Dental School. 


Henry Fishman; 396 Columbia St., 
Cambridge. — C. W. Proud; 32 Web- 
ster St., Everett; dentist. —T. A. M. 
Wilson; Perth, West Australia; dental 
surgeon. — H. A. Osgood, ’11; 240 Hum- 
boldt Ave., Roxbury. — M. L. Aronson; 
2 Hospital St., Johannesburg, South 
Africa; dentist. — D. J. O’Mara; 316 
Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 
dentist. — F. S. Frary; 1215 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn.; dentist. — W. E. 
Young; 136 Austin St., Newtonville; 
dentist. — Isaac Goldberg; 87 Dacia 
St., Roxbury; dentist. — Norman El- 
ard; 74 Allston St., Allston; dentist. 
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Divinity School. 

G. W. H. Troop; remains in School. — 
J. A. Wright; 3 Warren St., Haverhill; 
minister, Zion Cong. Church. — C. L. 
Pyatt; returns to Div. Sch. — W. J. Wil- 
son; professor of Greek and Latin; Col- 
lege of the Pacific, San José, Cal. — R. 
B. Street; Kingston; minister of May- 
flower Congreg. Church. —Otto Lyding; 
45 Lambert Ave., Roxbury; ministry. — 
D. H. Corley; 2 Trowbridge Terrace, 
Cambridge; ministry and religious edu- 
cation. — Shintaro Iwasaki; Tokyo, Ja- 
pan; minister. — W. W. Patten; 624 Cir- 
cle Ave., Highland Park, Ill.; minister. 
— T. E. Ashby; 109 Oliver St., Malden; 
Congregational ministry. — F. B. Cran- 
dall; 159 E. Pearl St., Wellsville, N.Y.; 
ministry. —J. C. Justice; Dighton; 
clergyman. — H. S. Fox; The Donald- 
son, Detroit, Mich.; clergyman. — 
Thomas Street; Manchester, Eng.; min- 
istry. 


Law School. 

H. H. Berger; 610 N. 9th St., Kansas 
City, Kan.; law. — C. W. Frankel, 712; 
Duquesne, Pa.; law. — B. A. M. Green; 
Mound Bayou, Miss.; law. —N. A. 
Heller, ’12; 41 Howland St., Roxbury; 
law. —L. H. P. Chapin, ’11; Union 
Club, New York City; law. — Frank 
Stern, "11; 113 Chambers St., Boston; 
law. —D. T. Gallup; Old Mystic, Conn.; 
law. — G. W. L. Prettyman; New York 
City; law. — Alfred Herberich; 433 E. 
Buchtel Ave., Akron, O.; law. — D. C. 
Howard, Box 489, Dodge Centre, Minn.; 
teacher of law, Univ. of W. Virginia. — 
H. T. Hartwell; 16 West St., Danbury, 
Conn.; law.— Paul Patterson; 509 
South Imden Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
law.-—C. P. Franchot; Olean, N.Y.; 
law practice in Buffalo, N.Y.— P. W. 
Cookingham; 253 Ford St., Portland, 
Ore.; law. — H. J. Connell; 136 S. 38th 
St., Omaha, Neb.; law. — A. K. Smith; 
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94 Buckingham St., Hartford, Conn.; 
law. — J. M. Bullard, 13; 428 County 
St., New Bedford; law. — B. R. Cooper; 
Rochester, N.H.; law. — T. J. Collins; 
14 Bryant St., Springfield; law. — J. M. 
Fox; Cambridge; law, with Whipple, 
Sears & Ogden, Boston. — L. S. Dux- 
bury; Caledonia, Minn.; law. — B. A. 
Jackson; 708 E. 7th Ave., Corsicana, 
Tex.; law. — H. W. Reynolds; German 
Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y.; law 
in Rochester. — C. D. Amos; 910 Ger- 
man Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y.; 
law. — P. W. Thayer; 35 Wilbraham 
Ave., Springfield; law. — K. T. Siddall; 
635 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleveland 
O.; law. — H. F. Prince; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; law. — V. S. Merle-Smith; 29 W. 
54th St., New York City; law. — R. P. 
Goldman; 853 Beecher St., Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, O.; law. — A. A. Granwell; 
170 Hope St., Providence, R.I.; law. — 
Delger Trowbridge; 125 Commonwealth 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; law. — Philip 
Roberts; 63 Washington St., Hartford, 
Conn.; law. — H. E. Riddell; 321 Grant 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; law. — Fletcher 
Clark, Jr.; Sandwich; law. — Lawrence 
Berenson; 1133 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; law. — J. H. Hodges; 11 Went- 
worth St., Dorchester; student in Grad. 
Sch. — Sherman Woodward; 52 Wil- 
liam St., New York, in law office of 
Cravath & Henderson. —N. E. Pier- 
son; 61 Broad St., Stamford, Conn.; law. 
—R. E. Curray, 506 W. Broadway, 
Fairfield, Ia.; law. —H. F. Goodrich; 
Anoka, Minn.; law. — J. B. Donovan, 
Jr.; 33 Grace St., Malden; law. — A. D. 
Brigham; 41 Wheatland Ave., Dorches- 
ter; law. — J. E. Waid, ’10; 59 Wall St., 
New York, care of Cary & Carroll; law. 
—O. M. Chadwick; 144 Nesmith St., 
Lowell; public service companies. — C. 
B. Rugg; 820 State Bldg., Worcester; 
law. — J. P. Carr, ’11; Andover; law. — 
E. B. Cox, Jr., ’11; 167 Buckminster 
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Road, Brookline; with Anderson, Sweet- 
ser & Wiles, lawyers, 24 State St., Bos- 
ton. — L. Vold, ’10; law. — J. L. Rosen- 
berg; Rockland, Me.; law. — J. S. Rus- 
sell; 7 Olive St., Saranac Lake, N.Y.; 
law. — L. W. Feezer; 1457 Ogden St., 
Denver, Colo.; law. — A. T. Schenck; 
Princeton, N.J.; law. — Joe Morning- 
star, Jr.; P.O. B. 1405, New York; law. 
— Gordon Baller; 125 Temple St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; law. — D. C. Van Buren; 
418 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O.; law. — W. A. Peckham; 20 
Walter Hastings Hall, Cambridge. — L. 
H. Washburn; 37 Wall St., New York; 
law. —C. P. Sisson; 458 Hope St., Prov- 
idence, R.I.; law. —C. E. Lombardi; 
37 Wall St., New York; law. — T. C. 
Montgomery; Marion, S.C.; law. 


Medical School. 

H. W. Stevens; Mass. Gen. Hospitai, 
Boston. — T. E. Buckman; 1143 River- 
side Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; physician. 
—S. C. Andrews, 10; Gloucester; physi- 
cian. — Donald Munro; Milton; sur- 
geon. — Horace Gray, ’09; 37 Marlboro 
St., Boston; physician. — R. W. Scho- 
field; 80 Apricot St., Worcester; physi- 
cian. — W. R. Ohler; Bethel, Conn.; 
medicine. — J. H. Long; Delaware, O.; 
physician. — F. W. Marvin; 863 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge; doctor. — T. A. Fos- 
ter; 477 Cumberland Ave., Portland, 
Me.; physician. — W. S. Wright; 654 
Maryland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; physi- 
cian. — A. K. Hanchett; Honolulu, H.I.; 
physician. — J. A. P. Millet; 509 Audu- 
bon Road, Boston; physician. — C. H. 
Fiske; 291 Brookline Ave., Boston; bio- 
chemist. — R. P. Root; Georgetown; 
physician. — F. S. Hammett; Sharon; 
teaching Fellow in biochemistry. — L. 
K. Lunt, ’09; 431 N. Caseade Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; medicine. — W. H. 
Cook; 3612 Baltimore Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo.; physician. — A. H. Beard; 
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522 Raton Ave., La Junta, Colo.; sur- 
geon, 291 Brookline Ave., Boston. — C. 
A. L. Binger, ’10; care of R. E. Binger, 
75 Cliff St., New York; Mass. Gen. Hos- 
pital, Boston. — B. H. Alton; 617 E. 
Williams St., Brookings, S.D.;physician. 
—H. E. Winchester; Bismarck, N.D.; 
medicine. — A. W. Cheever, ’10; 1531 
Blue Hill Ave., Mattapan; physician. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Melville Ezra Ingalls, 1 ’63, died of 
heart failure at Hot Springs, Va., on 
July 11. He was born in Harrison, Me., 
Sept. 6, 1842. He was reared on a farm 
and was educated at Bridgeton Acade- 
my and for a time studied at Bowdoin 
College. He received the degree of LL.B. 
from Harvard in 1863, and an (Hon.) 
A.M. from Bowdoin in 1902. He began 
to practise lawat Gray, Me.,but soon re- 
moved to Boston, where in 1867 he be- 
came a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate. In 1870 Mr. Ingalls entered the 
railway business. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati & Lafayette R.R. and moved 
to the Middle West. He reorganized the 
company and in 1873 became the presi- 
dentof theroad. InAugust, 1876, itfailed 
again and he was once more appointed 
receiver. Out of this ruin in 1880 rose the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & 
Chicago Ry., of which he was elected 
president. In 1889, this road and the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indi- 
anapolis Ry., were consolidated under 
the name of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., more popu- 
larly known as the “Big Four.”’ Mr. In- 
galls was elected president and continu- 
ed in that office until Feb. 1, 1905, when 
he was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. From Oct. 1, 1888, until Feb- 
ruary, 1900, he was also president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., and from 
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January, 1881, to October, 1883, he was 
president of the Kentucky Central R.R. 
He was also formerly president of the 
Merchants’ National Bankin Cincinnati. 
In politics Mr. Ingalls had been a Demo- 
crat. In the second Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, having aided in electing Mr. 
Cleveland, he advised the President in 
favor of conciliatory methods in dealing 
with the leaders antagonistic to Mr. 
Cleveland. He did his best to discourage 
aggressive tactics against the majority of 
Democrats in Congress. In 1896 Mr. 
Ingalls was personally a sound-money 
man, but did not enter conspicuously 
into the campaign. In a speech which he 
delivered to his “fellow employees”’ of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and “Big Four” 
railroads in August of that year, he said 
he had received copies of newspapers 
containing the chargethat the employees 
of his railroads were going to be coerced 
into voting the McKinley ticket. He 
asked the employees to read everything 
they could get hold of on the questions 
before the country,and thenvote as they 
thought wisest. “If, after studying the 
whole subject, you decide to vote for 
Bryan and Sewall, against what we of 
the management consider to be the best 
interests of our railroad, and any one dis- 
charges you for so voting, come to me, 
and I will discharge the man who dis- 
charged you, and put you back,” Mr. 
Ingalls said. This declaration is said to 
have disarmed a good deal of the anti- 
railroad and pro-Bryan sentiment and to 
have been more effective in winning 
votes away from the radical ticket than 
any amount of coercion could have been. 
Mr. Ingalls’s greatest single achievement 
was the formation of the Joint Traffic 
Association, which was an organization 
formed for maintaining uniform rates. 
The United States Supreme Court held 
that it was in conflict with the Interstate 
Commerce and Anti-Trust laws. Out of 
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the dissolution of the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation grew the community-of-interest 
idea, which thus far has held its own 
against assault. As president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., in which office 
he succeeded C. P. Huntington, he laid 
out the plan which resulted in a through 
route from the Lakes to the sea at New- 
port News. In 1903, he was candidate for 
mayor of Cincinnati and in 1904 he was 
discussed as a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination from conservative 
Democrats. In 1905 he was president of 
the National Civic Federation. He mar- 
ried Abbie Stinson, who survives him 
with four sons, Melville E., Jr., 92, and 
Fay, ’93, of New York; George H., ’93, 
of Chicago, and Albert S., ’96, of Cleve- 
land. His home was 1780 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. H. A. Miller p ’05, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology at Oberlin 
College; address, 151 North Professor 
St. Oberlin, O. 

Dr. W. W. McLaren, p ’08, will serve 
as acting professor of economics at Wil- 
liams College during the coming year. 

E. E. Dale, p ’14, has been appointed 
instructor in history at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Milton White, p ’14, will teach in the 
Peacock School for Boys, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. McC. Matthews, A.M. ’13, is asst. 


. professor of political science at the Uni- 


versity of Maine, Orono. 

D. F. Nicholson, A.M. 13, is super- 
intendent of schools at Waynesville, 
N.C. 

L. M. Bristol, Ph.D. ’13, is asst. pro- 
fessor of social and political science at 
Brown University. 

J. P. Kaufman, Gr. Sch., 11, is pro- 
fessor of English at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

J. B. Ely, 105, has been appointed as- 
sociate justice of Western Hampden dis- 
trict court. 
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The transfer tax appraisal of the es- 
tate of S. H. Scudder, s ’62, the natural- 
ist, who was president of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History and assistant 
librarian of Harvard, was recently filed. 
In his will he distributed more than three 
times as much property as he possessed, 
the entire estate amounting to only 
$11,169. He left a bequest of $23,000 to 
Harvard University for the benefit of the 
Medical School, but it was necessary to 
reduce the bequest to $8349 because of 
the small amount of property left. The 
will contained the following provision: 
“T request my executors to provide for 
the proper and accurate examination of 
my brain and for a record of my cerebral 
topography as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the desires and rules of the 
American Anthropometric Society.”” Mr. 
Scudder left his writings to his niece, 
Vida D. Scudder, professor of English 
literature at Wellesley. 

H. B. Belcher, A.M. 713, is instructor 
in economics at Dartmouth College. 

Donald Fisher, Ph.D. ’13, is teaching 
philosophy at Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

The board of managers of the Boston 
Dispensary have just appointed Dr. 
H. M. Chase, m ’01, and Dr. H. F. Day, 
m ’05, surgeons in charge of the surgical 
department of the institution. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Tenney, m ’92, and Dr. John Ho- 
mans, 99, who have been surgeons-in- 
chief, are retiring from active service at 
their own request and have been ap- 
pointed consulting surgeons. Dr. H.M. 
Chase is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the Harvard Medical School, a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society 
and the American Urological Associa- 
tion, and a fellowof the American College 
of Surgeons. Dr. H. F. Day graduated 
from Yale University and the Harvard 
Medical School and is a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association and the 
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Boston Surgical Society. Both Dr. 
Chase and Dr. Day have for some years 
been assistant surgeons at the Boston 
Dispensary. They will now have full 
charge of the surgical department which 
treats annually about 3500 men, women 
and children. They will also have charge 
of the surgical ward in the Boston Dis- 
pensary Hospital for Children. Each 
surgeon, with his staff of assistants, 
will be on active duty for’ six months 
of the year. 

R. E. Heilman, Ph.D. ’13, is asst. pro- 
fessor of economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

R. A. Johnson, Ph.D. ’13, is instructor 
in mathematics at Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Jabez Fisher, m ’51, of Fitchburg, the 
oldest living ex-member of the Mass. 
Senate, celebrated his 90th birthday on 
April 30. 

W. H. Price, Ph.D. ’05, is professor 
of economics at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, Japan. 

H. J. Ettlinger, A.M. ’11, is instructor 
in mathematics at the University of 
Texas, Austin. 

On June 30 Dr. C. I. Fisher, m ’71, re- 
tired as superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, after 22 
years of service. From 1872 to 1875 he 
was health officer of the Port of Boston. 
In 1884 he became superintendent of 
the Mass. State Infirmary, and in the 
8 years of his work there he reorganized 
the hospital. 

Louis Margolin, s ’04, is in the govern- 
ment forestry service, and was recently 
reported as lost in the Sierra National 
Forest, near Fresno, Cal. 

T. C. McCracken, A.M. ’11, is assist- 
ant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

W. V. Lovitt, Gr. Sch. ’13, is instruc- 
tor in mathematics at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Dr. R. B. Carter, d ’04, is assistant in 
the office of Dr. F. E. Gilson, at Ayer. 

C. E. Persons, Ph.D. ’13, is teaching 
sociology at Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

C. O. Ruggles, Ph.D. ’13, is assistant 
professor of economics and sociology at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Dr. C. E. Brooks, Gr. Sch. ’13, has 
been appointed asst. professor of mathe- 
matics and insurance at the University 
of California. 

R.S. Hosmer, a ’94, Superintendent of 
Forestry of the Territory of Hawaii since 
1903, has been appointed professor of 
forestry and head of the department of 
forestry in the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithea, N.Y. Since its organization in 
1907 he has been secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Hawaii. 

W. T. Carden, L.S. ’11, has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the Territorial 
Courts of Hawaii. 

The address of Dr. S. K. Belralkar, p 
"14, is care of Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 

C. H. Maddox, Gr. Sch. ’11, has been 
promoted lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, 
and is Fleet Radio Officer of the Pacific 
Fleet, and aid to the commander-in- 
chief: address, U.S.S. California, flag- 
ship, Pacific Station, via San Francisco, 


Cal. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Two recent books: Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. Edited by J.L.Lowes, p ’03, of Wash- 
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ington University. English Reading for 
Schools. (Holt: New York, Cloth, 12mo, 
25 cents.) The Second Characters, or The 
Language of Forms. By Anthony, Ear! of 
Shaftesbury, author of Characteristics. 
Edited by Benjamin Rand, ’79, Ph.D., 
Harvard Univ. (Cambridge, England, 
University Press. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Asst. Prof. Raynor G. Wellington, ’02, 
has printed at the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge a monograph of 130 pages on 
“The Political and Sectional Influence 
of the Public Lands, 1828-1842.” This 
study was directed by Prof. F. J. Turner, 
of Harvard, and printed in part in the 
American Historical Association Report 
for 1911. It deals with an important fac- 
tor in the development of the nation 
during the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren. The investigation made 
by Prof. Wellington is thorough. His 
address is University of S. Dakota, 
Vermilion, S. D. 

Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, has com- 
piled a dictionary, at once useful and 
interesting, of ‘Biographies of the 
Founders, Ex-Presidents, Prominent 
Early Members and Others of the Mass- 
achusetts Dental Society.”’ There are 
nearly 100 sketches, varying from one 
to two pages in length, and each ac- 
companied by a portrait. From these 
sketches one learns how rapid has been 
the growth of the profession of dentis- 
try, and how uninterruptedly its leaders 
have qualified themselves by higher 
scientific training to raise the standard 
of practice, with the resultant benefit to 
the community. In Dr. Boardman’s list 
we find the following Harvard-trained 
practitioners and teachers: W. E. 
Boardman, C. A. Brackett, A. H. St. C. 
Chase, D. M. Clapp, B. S. Codman, J. T. 
Codman, W. P. Cooke, S. F. Ham, 
D. G. Harrington, N. W. Hawes, E. B. 
Hitchcock, T. B. Hitchock, N. C. Keep, 
H. C. Meriam, G. T. Moffat, E. Page, 





















J. T. Paul, C. W. Rodgers, L. D. Shep- 
ard, E. H. Smith, and N. A. Stanley. 
(Published by the Mass. Dental So- 
ciety, Boston.) 

Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter, Dean of 
Westminster, gave the W. B. Noble 
Lectures in 1912, his subject being “‘ The 
Spiritual Message of Dante.” These 
have now been published in a small 
volume, which will be prized by readers 
who desire an interpretation from to- 
day’s standpoint of the living message 
of Dante, rather than a textual or phi- 
lological criticism of his epic. Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter writes with much 
fervor. His appeal is direct; his illustra- 
tions and criticisms are clear. Whoever 
reads him will not fail to understand the 
modern equivalents for those parts of 
Dante’s general religious scheme which 
seem outgrown. These lectures are to 
be welcomed, further, because they 
show how under the terms of the Noble 
Foundation it is possible to secure va- 
riety in the topics discussed. The 
danger to such a foundation is that its 
lecturers will be narrowed down to a few 
stereotyped subjects: Dr. Carpenter 
leads the way to a salutary variety. The 
book is illustrated by Kirkup’s sketch of 
Giotto’s; portrait of Dante in the Bar- 
gello, and by half-tones reduced from 
some of the illustrations in Lord Vernon’s 
edition. (Harvard Univ. Press., Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram did well to 
name his volume of essays, “The Min- 
istry of Art,” because there is perhaps 
no living practitioner of architecture — 
or of painting or sculpture either — who 
feels so genuinely the religious and spir- 
itual significance of the fine arts. There 
is no trace of “‘art for art’s sake” pol- 
lution about him. Art, high art, he feels 
to be “sacramental,” because it ex- 
presses, however inadequately, the per- 
fection of God. Mr. Cram’s chosen 
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field, it is well-known, is the Gothic, and 
seldom in this generation has the Gothic 
been so nobly commended as by him. 
His six papers, however, although they 
draw their inspiration from the ideal of 
Beauty as sacramental, and from the 
Gothic as the highest expression of this 
ideal in Christian times, have much 
variety. They discuss the place of fine 
arts in public education, the relation of 
the artist to the werld, the craftsman, 
and the architect, and the reasons for 
the Gothic restoration. Mr. Cram’s 
view of the Middle Age is an iridescent 
dream, not borne out by history; but this 
does not detract from the movingness 
of his plea that Art is really a ministry. 
Not since Ruskin has any one written in 
English pages more glowing with spir- 
itual fervor, or more convincing, than 
many of his. And he has the great ad- 
vantage of having practised what he 
preaches; with the result that his work 
as an architect stands among the chief 
products of the age. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.: Boston. Boards, 8vo. $1.50 
net.) 

To put into a moderate-sized volume 
an intelligent summary of the “History 
of Medieval and Modern Europe,” from 
the fall of the Roman Empire down to 
1913, is a task successfully achieved by 
Prof. W. S. Davis, ’00, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in collaboration 
with Norman S. McKendrick, ’04, in- 
structor at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
The book is intended primarily for 
students in the secondary schools, but 
it will be found useful for reference, or 
as a summary for those who take a 
course in general history in college. So 
far as we have examined it, the sequence 
of events has been logically traced, and 
proper emphasis has been put on the 
most important periods and men. Mod- 
eration of statement characterizes the 
treatment of controversial episodes. 
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Several clear maps and a large number 
of really illustrative pictures add to the 
value of this Manual. Is it not almost 
time for publishers to give up spelling 
“‘mediseval” with the unnecessary diph- 
thong? They long ago abandoned the 
forms “primeval” and “coseval.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.50.) 

G. H. Edgell, ’09, of the Fine Arts 
Department at Harvard is a contribut- 
ing editor of Art and Archeology, a new 
non-technical, illustrated magazine pub- 
lished by the Archeological Institute of 
America, the first number of which bears 
the date of July, 1914. During the pre- 
sent year four numbers will be issued, but 
commencing with 1915 the magazine will 
appear monthly. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co. announce 
for publication early in the autumn a 
cheap, popular edition of “The Life 
and Times of Cavour,” by W. R. Thayer, 
81. 

In his address on “‘The Monroe Doc- 
trine and Mommsen’s Law,” C. F. 
Adams, 56, after briefly describing 
how the Monroe Doctrine originated in 
1823 — J. Q. Adams formulated it — 
and after stating what he calls Momm- 
sen’s Law — that is, Mommsen’s dec- 
laration that a strong state inevitably 
absorbs its weak neighbors (whether 
they are weak from decrepitude or from 
incompetence or unripened development) 
— he goes on to show how the two ap- 
pear in our present foreign policy. He 
suggests limitations and dangers. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 50 cents 
net.) 

A. C. Potter, ’89, Asst. Librarian of 
Harvard College, has reprinted his ex- 
cellent account of Harvard during the 
last 25 years — 1889-1914 which he con- 
tributed to his Class Report. 

F. W. Butler-Thwing, ’14, has gath- 
ered into a little volume and has printed 
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privately some of his undergraduate 
work in prose and verse. His “First 
Fruits”” show promise; but though his 
verse seems to be of higher quality than 
his prose we are not sure that, in the 
end, prose will not prove his real talent. 

W. W. Comfort, ’95, has translated 
for Everyman’s Library “Eric and 
Enid,” by Chrétien de Troyes. He in- 
cludes also “Cligés,” “‘Yvain,” and 
“Lancelot.” An excellent introduction 
and an appendix with brief notes ren- 
der this version of the great medieval 
French poet accessible to the general 
reader. In extending the scope of Every- 
man’s Library to embrace new transla- 
tions of foreign masterpieces, the editor 
of the Library enhances its value. (Dut- 
ton: N. Y. Cloth, 35 cents.) 

“The Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University has recently published, as No. 
3 of Vol. V of the Memoirs, ‘A Prelim- 
inary Study of the Pre-Historic Ruins 
of Nakum, Guatemala,’ by Alfred M. 
Tozzer. Nakum, discovered by Count 
Perigny and partially cleared by him, 
was visited by the Museum Expeditions 
of 1909-10. Although containing ruins 
of considerable extent and situated near 
Tikal in Peten, the region of the oldest 
Maya culture, Nakum proved to be re- 
markably poor in hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Fifteen stele and eleven altars 
are reported by Dr. Tozzer, but only 
three of the stelz and none of the altars 
showed any carving. One stela con- 
tained an inscription consisting of nine 
double glyphs arranged in a single verti- 
cal line, but no dates could be made out. 
On another stela, now fallen and badly 
broken, was a finely carved head-dress. 
Dr. Tozzer inclines to the belief that the 
failure to find carved decoration on the 
Nakum monuments would seem to indi- 
cate that some form of painted design 
had formerly adorned the smooth faces 
of the stele and altars. Following the 
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custom of recent Harvard expeditions to 
Central America, it was the object of the 
expedition to Nakum to search for 
monuments and buildings bearing sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
rather than to make excavations. Con- 
sequently, as an addition to American 
archeology, the report is disappointing 
except from the point of view of archi- 
tecture, where it maintains the usual 
high standard set by the Museum Me- 
moirs.” — N. Y. Nation. 

“The Foundation of Normal and 
Abnormal Psychology” by Dr. Boris 
Sidis, ’94, is published by R.-G. Badger, 
Boston. 

“Psychology and Social Sanity”’ con- 
tains ten recent popular papers by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, A ’01, on “Sex 
Education,” “Socialism,” “The Intel- 
lectual Underworld,” ‘Thought Trans- 
ference,” “The Mind of the Juryman,” 
“Efficiency on the Farm,” “Social Sins 
in Advertising,” “‘The Mind of the In- 
vestor,” ‘Society and the Dance,” 
“Naive Psychology.” Merely to list 
these titles shows Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
encyclopedic range. From farming to 
Wall Street, from thought transference 
to the tango, from advertising to the 
mind of the juryman (as if there were a 
typical juryman!) require agility and 
assurance. Our trust in the author’s in- 
fallibility is a little shaken when we find 
him confessing that some of his earlier 
views about Americans were wrong, and 
we are led to wonder, occasionally, 
whether the sanity and naiveté are al- 
ways where he supposes them to be. 
(Doubleday Page & Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

We can mention only briefly two 
works which, if reviewed adequately, 
would call for much space. The first is, 
“What Is It to be Educated?” by C. 
Hanford Henderson, whose earlier book 
“Education and the Larger Life” has 
reached a large audience. In the present 
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work, Mr. Henderson has elaborated his 
ideas and has demonstrated that the 
true education is far more than can be 
got from books in school or college. 
A stimulating message! (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., cloth, $1.50 net). — Dr. R. 
A. Douglas-Lithgow has written ‘‘ Nan- 
tucket: A History,” an entertaining and 
very comprehensive narrative of one of 
the most interesting of our oldest New 
England places. Nantucket is, indeed, a 
province apart, quaint, full of local 
color and abounding in characteristic 
ways and events. The present historian 
includes everything — historical, gene- 
alogical, antiquarian, agricultural, pisca- 
torial, social, and anecdotal. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 
net.) 

R.G Brown, ’84, has compiled a valu- 
able short treatise on “The Minimum 
Wage: with Particular Reference to the 
Legislative Minimum Wage Under the 
Minnesota Statute of 1913.’ In it he 
takes up the general question of the 
minimum wage on its ethical and eco- 
nomic side: then he describes the exist- 
ing legislation in the United States; and 
finally he examines the Minnesota Stat- 
ute of 1913. He concludes that the stat- 
ute is contrary to constitutional prohibi- 
tions, because (1) it creates discrimina- 
tion between employers of the same 
class; (2) between employees of the same 
class; (3) restricts the liberty of con- 
tract; and (4) takes the property of the 
employer for the benefit of others. Mr. 
Brown had made an important criticism 
of this ever-recurring question. (Pub- 
lished by the Review Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Prof. C. H. Conrad Wright, 91, of 
Harvard, has edited for Heath’s Modern 
Language Series an admirable little vol- 
ume of “Selections from Montaigne.” 
He has chosen eight essays, eminently 
characteristic, most of which he prints 
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with but few omissions. Here one finds 
Montaigne’s imperishable monologues 
on philosophizing, on friendship, on the 
education of children, on cannibals, on 
“Trois commerces,” on vanity and on 
experience. Prof. Wright’s notes are 
laudably brief, but sufficient. The little 
volume will slip easily into the pocket of 
any lover of Montaigne, be he an under- 
graduate or a grandfather. (Heath: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo.) 

The Oxford University Press is bring- 
ing out “Short Stories in the Making,” 
by Robert Wilson Neal, A.M., 1903. 

G. W. Gray, 12, is editor of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce News. 

Contents of the Harvard Theological 
Review for July: ““The Lord’s Prayer,” 
E. von Dobschiitz; “‘ Marriage and So- 
cial Control,” A. G. Spencer; “‘ Bahaism 
— A Study of a Contemporary Move- 
ment,” A. R. Vail; “The Jesuits as Por- 
trayed by Non-Catholic Historians,” W. 
W. Rockwell; “Contemporary Philoso- 
phies and Religion,” R. B. Perry; “The 
Churches of France and their Separation 
from the State,’’ A. Léo; Reviews and 
Notices. The review department has 
already become an important feature of 
this journal. 

The European War will doubtless in- 
terrupt the exchange professorships. As 
arranged, Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, 
was to go to France during the first 
half year, and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, to 
Berlin during the second half year. Prof. 
H. Lichtenberger, of the Sorbonne, was 
to come from France and Prof. W. Voigt, 
of Géttingen, was the German repre- 
sentative. 

At mid-August, when this goes to 
press, a considerable number of Har- 
vard professors and their families were 
held in Europe by the war. Those who 
have been heard from by cable reported 
that they were safe. Pres. Lowell cabled 
the American Ambassador at London, 
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Mr. Walter H. Page, to request him to 
advance funds to stranded Harvard 
professors. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
August contains the following articles: 
—‘“Later Developments in the Union 
Pacific Merger Case,” Stuart Daggett; 
“Railroad Over-Capitalization,” W. Z. 
Ripley; “A Contribution to the Theory 
of Competitive Price,” J. M. Clarke; 
“Agriculture Credit in the United 
States,” J. E. Pope; ‘‘The Trust Prob- 
lem. III,” E. Dana Durand; “‘Depre- 
ciation and Rate Control,” Allyn 
Young; Notes and Memoranda: “‘Un- 
earned Increment,’ Land Taxes, and the 
Building Trade,” B. M. Anderson; 
“Books on Business Cycles,’’ Warren 
M. Persons; ‘Abraham Lincoln on the 
Tariff: A Myth,” F. W. Taussig. (Har- 
vard University Press.) 

The July issue of the Harvard Musical 
Review concluded the second year of this 
creditable publication. It has secured 
the codperation of an advisory board of 
25 persons, and it should contribute to 
the growth of interest in music at Har- 
vard, which has increased rapidly during 
the past few years. 

On Aug. 10, Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, 
76, of the Harvard Law School, and Dr. 
James B. Scott, 90, of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
were summoned to Washington by the 
Department of State, to give advice on 
questions of international law arising 
from the European war. 

Harvard graduates propose to charter 
the Red Star S.S. Kroonland to go to the 
San Francisco Fair by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal next summer. 

Brown University has conferred the 
degree of LL.D. on Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53. 

Prof. W. S. Davis, ’00, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has prepared an 
interesting account of Athenian Life 
under the title of “A Day in Old 
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Athens.”” He describes first the city, 
then the private houses and public 
buildings, then the daily routine of the 
life of women and children, of slaves, 
schoolboys, and physicians. He tells 
about the funerals and the festivals, the 
sports and the debates, worship, poli- 
tics and business. Nor does he overlook 
cookery. He writes for the general 
reader, but his statements are based on 
the best sources. Such a book will do 
far more than many rhapsodies on Greek 
genius to tell us just what sort of per- 
sons the Athenians were. (Allyn & 
Bacon: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25.) 

Dr. Alfred Worcester, 78, president 
of the Waltham Training School for 
Nurses, has written a valuable little 
volume on “‘ Nurses for Our Neighbors.” 
He describes his long search, at home 
and abroad, for ideal nursing; the ele- 
mentary way in which nursing was form- 
erly practised in New England; and the 
development of American nursing 
schools. Most important are his state- 
ments of present conditions — of the 
short-comings of nurses, and of physi- 
cians too in their attitude towards nurs- 
ing. Dr. Worcester illustrates his sub- 
ject by concrete incidents, pertinent and 
often pathetic. His book should appeal 
not only to nurses and doctors, but to 
readers at large. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

“Sketches from my Life, 1833-1913,” 
by Dr. James C. White, ’53, is a genuine 
“human document,” to use the phrase of 
a few years ago. It begins with a de- 
scription of life in Belfast, Me., in the 
*30’s and ’40’s of the last century and then 
reprints Dr. White’s undergraduate 
diary, which was widely read when it 
first appeared in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine last year. An account of medical 
study abroad follows; after which Dr. 
White relates the chief events in his 
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long career as a physician in Boston, and 
as a teacher at the Harvard Medical 
School. He refers to or reprints his im- 
portant medical papers, among which 
are several by which he proved himself 
a pioneer in his specialty — dermatol- 
ogy. He has pleasant pages on social 
life, and an account of the difficulties 
which beset the young specialist 50 
years ago. On the human side and on 
the medical the volume abounds in in- 
terest. (Printed for the Author at the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 

Pamphlets Received. ‘Impressions 
de Harvard,” by Prof. E. Legouis; Paris: 
Librairie E. Champion, 5 Quai Mala- 
quais. — “‘Health Laws,” by F. G. 
Caffey, °90, Solicitor, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture; separate from 1913 Year 
Book of Dept.— “The Bibliothéque 
Nationale: I, Organization and His- 
tory,” by T. W. Koch, ’93; reprint from 
Iibrary Journal, May and June, 1914. 
— “Harvard University during the last 
25 years. 1889-1914,” by A. C. Potter, 
’89, asst. librarian of Harvard College; 
from the 25th Anniversary Report of 
the Class of 1889. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


— Within Prison Walls, Being a Nar- 
rative of Personal Experience During a 
Week of Voluntary Confinement in the 
State Prison at Auburn, New York. By 
Thomas Mott Osborne, ’84. (Appleton: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 
Through the laboratory method — 
which means seeing things as they are, 
without apriori assumptions or preju- 
dices — we are coming to find out the 
truth about sociological conditions. One 
of the great fields which needs to be dis- 
passionately investigated is that of 
prisons and penal methods. Mr. Os- 
borne, a philanthropist pur sang, was one 
of the earliest supporters of the George 
Junior Republic — a relation that nat- 
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urally led him to the larger study of 
prison reform. Two years ago, being ap- 
pointed to the New York State Com- 
mission on Prison Reform it became his 
duty to visit penal institutions and to 
examine the theories on which they are 
run. Then he decided to test the sys- 
tem for himself, by serving voluntarily 
as a prisoner for a week in the Auburn 
Prison. This book, consisting partly 
of notes written from day to day during 
his confinement, and partly of subse- 
quent comments and additions, is the 
result. It tells vividly and without ret- 
icence all that he did, saw and heard. 
At times, it reaches a high pitch of dra- 
matic expression — not through any 
conscious effort of the author’s, but just 
because he describes simply what he 
felt and beheld. His chapter “A Night 
in Hell,” describing the horrors of soli- 
tary confinement, should rouse the con- 
science of every reader to protest against 
the perpetuation of such barbarities. 
His report as a whole reveals not only 
grave defects in administering the penal 
system, but even more in the system 
itself. Mr. Osborne’s book surpasses in 
interest the sensational novel — be- 
cause it is true. One very important 
feature in it is the revelation it gives of 
his ability to get the sympathy of the 
prisoners, and so to understand them. 
Without such understanding, which 
involves the acknowledgment that 
they are human beings, subject to 
similar passions and amenable to simi- 
lar incentives as their fellows, our pris- 
ons will continue to be haunts of legal- 
ized inhumanity, in which, as Mr. 
Osborne remarks, the souls and bodies 
of their inmates are destroyed by a 
deliberate regimen. 

— The African Abroad : or his Evolu- 
tion in Western Civilization Tracing his 
Development under Caucasian Milieu. 


By William H. Ferris, A.M. 1900. (Tut- 
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tle, Morehouse & Taylor Press. New 
Haven. Cloth, 2 vols, $4.00) Since the 
publication of Frederick Douglas’s ‘‘ My 
Bondage and Freedom” about 70 years 
ago, a notable number of Negroes have 
shown ability to prepare and set in order 
their thoughts in weighty books. Booker 
Washington has published half a dozen 
volumes, which are a part of American 
literature; Du Bois, in his “Souls of 
Black Folk,” has touched a very high 
note of literary style. Several recent 
writers have devoted themselves to the 
status and the future of their own race. 
Mr. Ferris has undertaken to analyze and 
describe the Negro problem as he envis- 
ages it, and to add more than a volume 
of general information about the Negro 
race in Africa and America, and about 
Negroes of distinction, including “‘ Forty 
of the greatest Negroes in History.” In 
a brief note it is not possible to review so 
discursive a work. It has a fault which 
seems inherent in many books by men of 
that race—the endeavor to make a 
directory of the names of colored people 
who have led respectable lives and who 
havebrought up theirfamilies incomfort; 
but that is not complete evidence of the 
qualifications of the Negroes to build up 
modern civilization. Nevertheless ‘The 
African Abroad” is a convenient place 
in which to find something about noted 
Negro people all over the world; and is 
a sufficient proof that, given equal op- 
portunities, a fair number of the racewill 
make the same kind of success as white 
men. The book abounds in criticism and 
approbation of the most remarkable in- 
tellectual work done by the Negroes — 
the total amountof which is muchgreater 
than most people suppose. On the other 
hand, both in style and arrangement the 
two volumes are rambling. The author 
says that “‘he undertakes to teach the 
Negro race the philosophy of life”; that 
he aims to give the world “‘a sociological 
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view of the Negro”’; that his book is “an 
attempt at sledge-hammer eloquence.” 
In one chapter you get “Teleology in 
Reality,” in another “Roosevelt as a 
great Man,” in another “A Chapter from 
my Autobiography” (with many details 
about young ladies who inspired him, 
and his own addresses which inspired his 
hearers) ; in another chapter “the Negro 
religion,” in another “Africa, the Dark 
Continent.”’ Thus the book has a kind of 
Tristram Shandy irregularity. Still, 
though many more questions are stated 
than can be solved, the book is an inter- 
esting reflex of the experience and point 
of view of the highly educated Negro in 
America. It is also a collection of ma- 
terials about the achievements of the 
race, which makes it a suitable addition 
to any collection of books on sociology 
and the Negro question. — Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ’80. 

— Clark’s Field. By Robert Herrick, 
790. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.35.) “ Clark’s Field,” 
Mr. Herrick’s latest novel, is thoughtful, 
interesting, and unusual. The story is of 
a fifty-acre field in a suburb of Boston, 
which, after lying idle for years because 
of a clouded title, though inducing 
dreams of wealth in two generations of 
Clarks, is finally covered by factories 
and tenements for the benefit of Adelle, 
the sole surviving Clark of the third 
generation, to whom it brings the com- 
fortable fortune of five million dollars on 
her 21st birthday. At first Adelle’s use 
of her field is entirely selfish, but she 
comes in time to realize her obligation to 
the community as the guardian of great 
wealth. To this she is brought largely by 
the counsel of the wise and sympathetic 
probate judge who saved Clark’s Field 
for the fourteen-year-old orphan from 
the clutches of an unscrupulous syndi- 
cate. The curious reader who knows his 
Cambridge may try to localize Clark’s 
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Field (but he will have only partial suc- 
cess) not more than two miles from Har- 
vard Square, and if he is pleased withthis 
attempt, he may also try to see in Judge 
Orcutt some traits of another kindly 
gentleman who is interested in poetry 
and is a judge of probate in Massachu- 
setts. So the central theme of ‘“‘ Clark’s 
Field” is a tract of land, and that makes 
the story unusual in substance. It is 
unusual also in treatment, because it is 
told, more than any novel of equal in- 
terest that the present writer remembers, 
in what might be called the critical 
rather than the dramatic method of nar- 
rative. There is a minimum of conversa- 
tion; you will turn page after page with- 
out seeing a quotation mark; but all the 
time Mr. Herrick as chorus is expressing 
his well-considered views of certain 
phases of American life in a style that is 
vastly delightful. Mr. Herrick’s use of 
conversation in earlier novels makes us 
think that this is his best method; he has 
not been conspicuous for dramatic excel- 
lence in dialogue. But by his chorus 
method in “Clark’s Field,” he makes not 
only his heroine but likewise most of his 
other characters — not least her fash- 


ionable teachers— very real. Only,’ 


would Adelle and her newly found cousin 
have taken to philanthropy as Mr. Her- 
rick suggests at the end? The reader 
will wonder. — G. H. Maynadier, ’89. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


%4*All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Minimum Wage. With Particular Ref- 
erence to the Legislative Minimum Wage Un- 
der the Minnesota Statute of 1913. By Rome 
G Brown,’ 84. (Review Publishing Co.: Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) 

Selections from Montaigne. Edited with 
notes by C. H, Conrad Wright, ’91, Professor 
in Harvard University. Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. (Heath & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo.) 

Nantucket. A History. By R. A Douglas- 
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Lithgow. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrations and map, $2.50.) 

The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adams 
Cram. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
boards, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Eric and Enid. By Chrétien de Troyes. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Wm. Wister Comfort, '95. Everyman’s Li- 
brary, (Dutton: New York. Cloth, 35 cents.) 

A History of Medieval and Modern Europe. 
For Secondary Schools. By William S. Davis, 
700, Professor of History in the Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Assisted by Norman S. McKendrick. 
04, Instructor in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12 mo. 
illustrated, $1.50.) 

Nurses for Our Neighbors. By Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, ’78. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net.) 

Sketches from My Life. 1833-1913. By 
James Clarke White, ’53, M.D. (Printed at 
the Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 

A Day in Old Athens. A Picture of Athenian 
Life. By William S. Davis, '00, Professor in 
the Univ. of Minnesota. (Allyn & Bacon: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25.) 

Vitruvius. The Ten Books on Architecture. 
Translated by Morris Hicky Morgan, ’81, 
Late Professor of Classical Philology in 
Harvard University. With Illustrations and 
Original Designs. Prepared under the direc- 
tions of Herbert Langford Warren, h ’02, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in Harvard University. 
(Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 
small 4to, $3.50 postpaid.) 

First-Fruits. By Francis W. Butler-Thwing, 
1914. (Privately printed.) 

The Monroe Doctrine and Mommsen’s Law. 
By Charles Francis Adams, ’56. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents 
net.) 

Psychology and Social Sanity. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg, h ’01. (Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Within Prison Walls. Being a Narrative of 
Personal Experience during a Week of Volun- 
tary Confinement in the State Prison at 
Auburn, New York. By Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, ’84. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Clark’s Field. A Novel. By Robert Her- 
rick, ’°90. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net.) 

What is it to be Educated? By C. Hanford 
Henderson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Spiritual Message of Dante. Noble 
lectures. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpen- 
ter. (Harvard Univ. Press.: Cambridge 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

The Political & Sectional Influence of the 
Public Lands, 1828-1842. By Raynor G. 
Wellington, '02, Asst. Professor of History in 
the Univ. of South Dakota. (Printed at the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1 
net.) 

The New Politics and Other Papers. By 
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William Garrott Brown, ’91. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston, Boards, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1880. Arthur Wendell Moors to Vir- 
ginia Fisher, at Boston, Mass., 
June 6, 1914. 

. Charles Albert Brown to Ethel- 
dreda Elizabeth Row, at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., June 6, 1914. 

. Henry Steele Wardner to Lilian 
Millard Darrach, at New York, 
N.Y. June 29, 1914. 

William Thorndike to Mary Ben- 

son Kilbourne, at Washington, 

D.C., May 7, 1914. 

James Bartlett Wethrell to Lois 
Doty, at Chicago, IIl., Nov. 5, 
1913. 

Lyman Tremain to Mabel Vance, 

at Santa Ana, Cal., Oct. 15, 1912. 

Solomon Louis Fridenberg to 

Jeannette Ullman, at Buffalo, 

N.Y., June 9, 1914. 

[1893]. Albert Cheney Johnson to Doro- 
thy Locke Clarke, at Newton- 
ville, Mass., June 10, 1914. 
Caleb Rochford Stetson to Helen 
S. Richards, at Boston, Mass., 
June 30, 1914. 

Walter Mason Cabot to Katharine 
Hixon, at West Medway, Mass., 
July 1, 1914. 

Robert Darrah Jenks to Maud 
Lowrey, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 20, 1914. 

Guy Hamilton Scull to Nancy 
Whitman, at New York, N.Y., 
June 8, 1914. 

Edward Wigglesworth to Sarah 
Parkman Rackemann, at Milton, 
Mass., June 15, 1914. 

James Hewins to Edith Everett, 


1892. 


[1892.] 
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at Boston, Mass., June 20, 1914. 

1900. Floyd Field to Sarah Gillett 
Henry at Atlanta, Ga., April 4, 
1914. 

1900. Richard Emerson Pope to Joseph- 
ine Leckie Richardson, at Boston, 
Mass., May 25, 1914. 

[1900.] Leicester Warren to Anna Char- 
lotte Holden, at Squirrel Island, 
Me., July 18, 1914. 

[1900.] Edward Heine Moeller to Mary 
Leyels Berry, May 8, 1913. 
[1900.] Frederick Wilcock to Jennie 
Marie Young, Nov. 2, 1911. 

1901. Horace Forbes Baker to Jane 
Torrance, April 16, 1914. 

1902. Edgar Crawford Leaycraft to 
Julia Searing, at Saugerties, N.Y., 
June 3, 1913. 

1902. Clarence Whitman Hobbs to 
Florence Mariner Potter, at 
Bennington, Vt., Aug. 20, 1913. 

1903. Chauncey Hackett to Katharine 
Hennen Jennings, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 23, 1914. 

[1903.] Ferdinand Frederick Hedemann 
to Alice Dorothy Hartwell, at 
Honolulu, H.I., June 3, 1914. 

[1903.] Marcellus Hagans Thompson 
to Dorothy Harvey, at Deal, 
N.J., Aug. 12, 1914. 

1903. Clifford Hall Walker to Edith 
Antoinette Huntsman, at Provi- 
dence, R.I., June 1, 1914. 

1904. Clifford Hamilton Frost to Pris- 
cilla Mitchell, at West Newton, 
Mass., June 10, 1914. 

1905. John Aloysius O’Keefe, Jr., to 
Mary Anna Didham, at Lynn, 
Mass., July 24, 1914. 

1905. John Insley Blair Larned to 
Frances Elizabeth Jenkins, at 
Tompkinsville, N.Y., June 11, 
1914. 

1905. William Orcutt Hubbard to 
Gladys Laurence, at New York, 
N.Y., May 20, 1914. 
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1905. Phineas Hillhouse Adams to Mar- 
guerite Janvrin, at New York, 
N.Y., May 5, 1914. 

. John Robb Montgomery to Ar- 
line McCanless, at Grymes Hill, 
Staten Island, N.Y., May 23, 
1914. 

. Harold Field Kellogg to Anne 
Eleanor Wise, at Boston, Mass., 
June 1, 1914. 

. Edward Learoyd Cutter to May 
Reed, at Belmont, Mass., March 
11, 1914. 

. James Daley Clark to Elizabeth 
Ursula Downs, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., June 3, 1914. 

. Harrison Tweed to Eleanor Roel- 
ker, at East Greenwich, R.I., 
June 24, 1914. 

. John Richard Porter Boyer to 
Rita May Gardner, at Newton- 
ville, Mass., June 6, 1914. 

. George Whitney to Martha Bacon 
at Westbury, L.I., N.Y., June 
2, 1914. 

. Clarence Leonard Hay to Alice 
Appleton, at Ipswich, Mass., Aug. 
5, 1914. 

. Charles Vernon Imlay to Nelle 
Carnelia Hudson, at Montgomery 
City, Mo., June 17, 1914. 

. Maurice Machado Osborne to 
Nancy Cabot, at Beverly Farms, 
June 13, 1914. 

. George Harold Edgell to Jean 
Walters Delano, at Barrytown- 
on-the-Hudson, N.Y., June 13, 
1914. 

. Samuel Hoar to Helen Warren, 
at Concord, Mass., June 6, 1914. 

. John Rae Gilman to Dorothy 
Cassillis Goulding, at Toronto, 
Can., July 18, 1914. 

. George Parkman Denny to Char- 
lotte Hemenway, at Hyde Park, 
Mass., July 2, 1914. 

1909. Fulton Cutting to Mary Joseph- 
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ine Amory, at Beverly, Mass., 
June 22, 1914. 

[1909.] George Barnard Wagstaff to 
Mary Cutting Cumnock, June 
4, 1913. 

1909. Wolfert Gerson Webber to Ger- 
trude Harris, at Salem, Mass., 
July 11, 1914. 

1909. David Bradlee Childs to Emily 
Whittlesey, at Newton, Mass., 
June 11, 1914. 

[1909.] Courtland Dixon Moss to Kath- 
arine Hazard, at Far Rockaway, 
N.Y., June 6, 1914. 

1910. Horace Barnabas Blackmer to 
Edith Whitehead, at Boston, 
Mass., June 18, 1914. 

1910. Walter Keese Earle to Charlotte 
Fellowes Harding, at Milton, 
Mass., June 9, 1914. 

1910. James Benham Malcolm to 
Georgiana Barber, at New York, 
N.Y., April 29, 1914. 

1910. John Freeman Day to Brita Dy- 
bergh, at New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 21, 1914. 

[1910.] Reginald Heber Smith to Mar- 
garet Currier, at Maplewood, 
N.J., June 10, 1914. 

[1910.] George Donald Pirnie to Jean 
Challis MacDuffie, at Spring- 
field, Mass., March 28, 1914. 

1911. Frederick Ayer, Jr., to Hilda 
Proctor Rice, at Ipswich, Mass., 


Aug. 4, 1914. 
1911. Ralph Sherman Hopkins’ to 
Eleanor Bliss Southworth, at 


Springfield, Mass., June, 1914. 
1911. James Gerritt Bradt Perkins to 
Gertrude Shoemaker Wright, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 3, 1914. 
[1911.] Charles Albert Read, Jr., to 
Helen Lincoln Appleton, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., May 9, 1914. 
1911. Norman Southworth to Helen B. 
Richardson, at Faneuil, Mass., 
June 4, 1914. 
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1911. Francis Solomon Wyner to Fran- 
ces Wyner, at Dorchester, Mass., 
June 18, 1914. 

1912. Robert Charles Benchley to Ger- 
trude Darling, at Worcester, 
Mass., June 6, 1914. 

1912. George William Gray to Ada 
Marie Bruner, at Rutherford, N. 
J., June 18, 1914. 

1912. Kermit Roosevelt to Belle Wyatt 
Willard, at Madrid, Spain, June 
10, 1914. 

1912. Ralph Crosby Piper to Cather- 
ine Worcester Cutler, at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., June 15, 
1914. ° 

1913. John Griswold Webb to Anne P. 
Rogers, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
May 16, 1914. 

{1913.] Francis Minot to Isabel S. 
Quackenbush, at New York, N. 
Y., April 30, 1914. 

{1913.] Arthur Standish Francis to 
Martha Sydney France, at New 
Bedford, Mass., June 10, 1914. 

1914. Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., to 

Edith Goddard Roelker, at East 

Greenwich, R.I., July 17, 1914. 

1904. John Henry Blodgett to 

Ruth Sargent Paine, at Boston, 

Mass., May 21, 1914. 

1904. Frederick William Murphy 

to Eleanor MacIntosh, at Rox- 

bury, Mass., April 29, 1914. 

1906. Frank Merriam Chad- 

bourne to Lily Gordon Bond, at 

New York, N.Y., May 22, 1914. 

1907. Horatio Sprague McDewell 

to Esther Crosby Kellogg, at 

Boston, Mass., July 29, 1914. 

1907. André William Reggio to 

Marian Shaw Lovering, at Bos- 

ton, Mass., May 12, 1914. 

1909. Robert Thornton Lee to 

Eleanor Hubbard, at Lake Forest, 

Tll., May 23, 1914. 

1909. Ralph Kelly to Ethel 
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Burgess, at Roxbury, Mass., 
June 11, 1914. 

S.B. 1910. George Wallace Lewis to 
Alice Merrill, at Waltham, Mass., 
April 29, 1914. 

A.M. 1912. Bradley Merrill Patten 
to Barbara Standish, at Boston, 
Mass., June 13, 1914. 

A.M. 1913. Harold Blanchard Belcher 
to Marion Gertrude Wells, at 
Malden, July 21, 1914. 

LL.B. 1912. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
to Marjory Bruce Stuart, at New 
York, N.Y., June 17, 1914. 

M.D. 1903. Simeon Burt Wolbach to 
Anna Florena Wellington, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 10, 1914. 

M.D. 1903. Patrick Francis Butler to 
Teresa B. Dillon, at Boston, 
Mass., June 16, 1914. 

D.M.D. 1899. Franklin Everett Dawes 

+ to Jesse Barber, at Quincy, Mass., 
April 19, 1914. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 To Juty 31, 1914. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


1850. Hales Wallace Suter, b. 30 Dec., 
1828, at Boston, Mass.; d. at An- 
dover, Me., 21 June, 1914. 

1854. Eugene Lewellyn White, b. 31 
Jan., 1833, at Belfast Me.; d. at 
[Port Orford, Ore.], 29 Jan., 1914. 

1858. Joshua Gardner Beals, b. 25 Aug., 

1837, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 14 July, 1914. 
. Henry Freeman Allen, b. 1 Mar., 


Necrology. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1874. 


1874. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 
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1838, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 12 June, 1914. 
Arthur Sibley, b. 9 Apr., 1840, at 
Chelsea, Mass.; d. at Wollaston, 
Mass., 29 May, 1914. 

Amos Lawrence Mason, M.D., b. 
20 April, 1842, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Albany, N.Y., 5 June, 1914. 
William Merchant Richardson 
French, b. 1 Oct., 1843, at Exe- 
ter, N.H.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 3 
June, 1914. 

Charles Warren Richardson, b. 
7 Sept., 1843, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Salem, Mass., 16 July, 1914. 
Charles Crooke Emott, b. 10 
Dec., 1850, at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; d. at Morristown, N.J., 2 
May, 1914. 

Walter Cranston Larned, b. 30 
Nov., 1850, at Chicago, Ill.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 19 June, 1914. 
Junius Sampson, b. 4 July, 1849, 
at Charlestown, Mass.; d. at 
Beaumont, Texas, 29 March, 
1914. : 

Charles Thomas Buffum, b. 8 
Feb., 1853, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 28 July, 
1914. 

Harry Blake Tyler, b. 20 Nov., 
1852, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 28 July, 
1914. 

Richard Heard, b. 4 Apr. 1857, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Erie, Pa. 
19 July, 1914. 

Herbert Tappan, b. 6 May 1857, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Seattle, 
Wash., 24 Apr. 1903. 

George Minot Butler, b. 25 June, 
1856, at Northampton, Mass.; 
d. at Rochester, N.Y., 5 Feb., 
1914. 

Denison Rogers Slade, b. 7 May, 
1857, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 17 June, 1914. 








1882. 


1884. 


1892. 


1892. 


1895. 
1897. 
1900. 
1908. 
1903. 


1905. 
1909. 


1909. 


Charles Dean Burt, b. 31 July, 
1860, at Taunton, Mass.; d. at 
East Warren, R.I., 27 June, 
1914, 

Henry Elbert Barnes, b. 24 Jan., 
1863, at Peru, IIl.; d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 19 Apr., 1914. 


. Rupert Norton, M.D., b. 21 


July, 1867, at Ashfield, Mass.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 19 June, 
1914. 

Edward Payson Morton, A.M., 
b. 25 Sept., 1869, at St. Louis, 
Mo.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 2 Apr., 
1914. 

Stanley Ward, b. 23 May, 1871, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., 27 June, 1914. 
Frederic Sherwood Elliot, LL.B., 
b. 29 July, 1871, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Winchester, Mass., 31 May, 
1914. 

Henry Asa Van Landingham, b. 
10 Oct., 1872, at West Point, 
Miss.; d. at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
15 May, 1914. 

Hermon Spencer Pinkham, b. 
24 Dec., 1875, at Arlington 
Heights, Mass.; d. at Lowell, 
Mass., 6 July, 1914. 

George Washington South, b. 11 
Jan., 1878, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 20 June, 
1914. 

Arthur Warton Swann, b. 4 Jan., 
1880, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 28 May, 
1914. 

Henry Stephens, b. 7 Nov., 1883, 
at Romeo, Mich.: d. at Budapest, 
Hungary, 2 Feb., 1914. 

Wilson Ryder Butler, b. 19 Dec., 
1888, at Reading, Mass.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 3 May, 1914. 

Chia Hang Liu, b. 8 Sept., 1880, 
at Tientsin, Chili, China; d. at 
Pekin, China, 7 Jan., 1914. 


Necrology. 


1911 





[September, 





. George Barnum Hoyt, b. 28 Jan., 
1889, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 6 July, 1914. 


1914. Lee Wade, b. 1 Dec., 1892, at 


1855 


1867 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 8 July, 1914. 


Scientific School. 

. Francis Humphreys Storer, A.M. 
(hon.) b. 27 March, 1832, at Bos- 
ton, Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
30 July, 1914. 


. William Sturtevant Moore, b. 


23 Feb., 1846, at Duxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Duxbury, Mass., 12 July, 
1914. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1904 


1843. 


1862. 


1866. 


1868. 


1872. 


1876. 


1881 


. Thatcher Howland Guild, A.M., 


b. 16 Feb., 1879, at Providence, 
R.L; d. at Urbana, Ill., 21 July, 
1914. 


Medical School. 


Cyrus Sweetser Mann, b. 12 
Apr., 1820,at Westminster, Mass.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 6 June, 
1914. 

Charles Henry White, b. 19 Nov., 
1838, at Centre Sandwich, N.H.; 
d. at Centre Sandwich, N.H., 
25 July, 1914. 

James Forster Alleyne Adams, b. 
20 Mar., 1844, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Pittsfield, Mass., 27 July, 
1914. 

Kennedy Munro, b. in 1846, at 
Pictou, N.S.; d. at Blue Rap- 
ids, Kans., 10 Jan., 1890. 

Gideon Barnaby, b. 8 Aug., 1845, 
at Canard, Cornwallis, King’s 
Co., N.S.; d. at Granville Ferry, 
N.S., 9 Jan., 1911. 

Charles William M. Brown, b, 
24 Aug., 1848, at Orwell, Pa.; 
d. at Elmira, N.Y., 31 Oct., 1911. 
. Francis Bishop Harrington, b. 
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1887. 


1902. 


1911. 


1905. 


1842. 


1846. 


1855. 


1857. 


1858. 


1860. 


1864. 


1873. 
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. John Reed Williams, b. 29 June, 





15 Aug., 1854, at Salem, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 8 June, 
1914, 

Dennis Francis O’Callaghan, b. 
at Salem, Mass.; d. at Dorches- 
ter, Mass., 29 July, 1914. 

John Joseph Mitchell, b. 30 
April, 1875, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 3 
July, 1914. 

Albert Ferdinand Boretti, d. at 
Boston, Mass., 13 July, 1914. 


Dental School. 


Byron Clarke Witham, b. 6 Sept., 
1883, at Cumberland Mills, Me.; 
d. at Westbrook, Me., 2 June, 
1914. 


Law School. 


Henry Bedlow, b. at New York, 
N.Y.; d. at Monte Carlo, Monaco, 
25 May, 1914. 

Edward Simon, b. 26 Sept., 1826, 
at St. Martinville, La.; d. at St. 
Martinville, La., 10 Feb., 1914. 
James Buckland, b. 13 Aug., 1831, 
at Northlands, near Hastings, 
Sussex Co., England; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 22 Aug., 1913. 
Charles Augustus Wilson, b. 20 
Feb., 1833, at Derry, N.H.; d. at 
Derry, N.H., 23 Dec., 1912. 
George Theodore Moody, b. 14 
May, 1836, at Bangor, Me.; d. 
at Union, Me., 28 May, 1914. 
Albert Newton Hatheway, b. 20 
Feb., 1838, at Windsor, Conn.; 
d. New York, N.Y., 14 May, 1913. 
Frederic Augustus Rauch Bald- 
win, d. at Allentown, Pa., 3 July, 
1914. 

Hugh McDonald Henry, b. 20 
Dec., 1850, at Antigonish, N.S.; 
d. at Guelph, Ont., Can., 16 
May, 1914. 


Necrology. 


1852. 


1878. 


1857. 


1892. 


1898. 
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1871, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 21 Jan., 1914. 


Divinity School. 

Thomas William Brown, b. 15 
Aug., 1829, at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Melrose, Mass.,7 May, 1914. 
George Madison Bodge, b. 14 
Feb., 1841, at Windham, Me.; 
d. at West Roxbury, Mass., 17 
July, 1914. 


Honorary Degrees. 


Luigi Monti, A.M., b. in 1830 at 
Palermo, Sicily; d. at Milan, 
Italy, 1914. 

Thomas J Kiernan, A.M., b. 27 
July, 1837, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Arlington Heights, Mass., 31 
July, 1914. 

Hersey Bradford Goodwin, A.M., 
b. 30 Oct., 1836, at Concord, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
5 May, 1914. 


Cemporarp Slembers. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 
University. 


1873. 


1878. 


1883. 


1885. 


1890. 


1892. 


(Special.) William Allen Hub- 
bard, b. 13 Jan., 1843, at Leomin- 
ster, Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 
23 Oct., 1909. 

Harrison Dunham, b. 4 July, 
1857, at Harvard, Mass.; d. at 
Roslindale, Mass., 13 June, 1914. 
Frank Lynes, b. 16 May, 1858, 
at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at Bris- 
tol, N.H., 24 June, 1913. 

Franz Rath, b. at Vienna, Aus- 
tria; d. at Worcester, Mass,, 18 
April, 1911. 

William Hiner Quinlan, b. 2 
March, 1866, at Decatur, III.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 23 Oct., 1918. 
Francis Skinner, b. 17 Nov., 1869, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. on steam- 


University Notes. 


ship Caronta, England to New 
York, 7 May, 1914. 

. Henry Gordon Johnson, b. 30 
Jan., 1872, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 16 
May, 1914. 

. Andrew Salter Woods, b. 31 Dec., 
1874, at Bath, N.H.; d. at Little- 
ton, N.H., 16 May, 1914. 

. (Special.) Thomas Henry Dalton, 
b. 4 Sept., 1878, at East Boston, 
Mass.; d. at East Boston, 27 
July, 1914. 

. (Special.) John Miller Drake, 
b. 27 Aug., 1883, at Portland, 
Ore.; d. at Keewatin, Minn., 27 
Nov., 1913. 

Scientific School. 

. Charles Sumner Barton, b. 21 
Sept., 1857, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 12 July, 
1914. 

. Charles Roswell Howe, b. 26 
April, 1876, at Merrimacport, 
Mass.; d. at Brattleboro, Vt., 14 
Feb., 1914. 


Graduate School of Applied Science. 
1913. Daniel Worth Anderson, b. 4 
Oct., 1890, at Charlotte, N.C.; 
d. at Roaring Gap, N.C., 6 July, 
1914. 


Medical School. 


Samuel Flagg, b. 16 July, 1822, 
at Worcester, Mass.; d. at Wor- 
cester, Mass., 5 June, 1914. 
Herman Kreissmann, b. 26 Jan., 
1832, in the Province of Weimar, 
Germany; d. at Weggis, Switz., 
20 Sept., 1911. 

Theodore Erskine Hamilton, b. 
22 Dec., 1833, at Somers, Conn.; 
d. at Springfield, Mass., 21 July, 
1914. 

Horace Wentworth, d. at Boston, 
Mass., 21 Sept., 1906. 


[September, 


Dental School. 

1894. Thomas Jefferson Lee, b. 4 Dec., 
1872, at Brighton, Mass.; d. at 
Brighton, Mass., 23 May, 1914. 

Law School. 


. John Filo Finn, b. 4 July, 1839, 
in Cuba; d. at Pasadena, Cal., 1 
Jan., 1913. 

. Joseph Conner Bodwell, b. 29 
Feb., 1840, at Weymouth, Eng.; 
d. at Machiasport, Me., 17 April, 
1913. 

. Stephen Columbus Millard, b. 
16 Jan., 1841, in Vt.; d. at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., 21 June, 1914. 

. Wilson Vance, b. 20 Dec. 1845, at 
Friedlay, O.; d. at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 10 Nov., 1911. 

. Horace Craig Grosvenor Brannin, 
b. in Kentucky; d. at Louisville, 
Ky., 9 Feb., 1914. 

. (Special.) Edgar Ewing Magness, 
d. at Livingston, Mont., 21 July, 
1914. 

Divinity School. 

. Ebenezer Knowlton, b. 18 Nov., 
1835, at Skowhegan, Me.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 9 Feb., 1911. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On July 4 the Harvard Club of Paris 
gave an Independence Day dinner, at 
which Ambassador Herrick was the 
guest of honor. 

Among Harvard men who have an- 
nounced their candidacy for nomination 
for Congress are A. P. Andrew, p ’96, and 
F. W. Dallinger, ’93. 

The officers of the Harvard Travel- 
lers Club are: Pres., R. B. Dixon, 97; 
vice-pres., Wm. Lord Smith, ’86; sec. 
andtreas., S. P. Fay, 07; council: R. B. 
Dixon, chairman, Thomas Barbour, ’06, 
W. B. Cabot, S. P. Fay, ’07, and Wm. 
Lord Smith, ’86. 
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G. D. Cushing, ’85, is candidate for 





the Republican nomination as lieuten- ‘ 


ant-governor of Mass. 

Garrett Droppers, ’87, has been ap- 
pointed U.S. Minister to Greece and 
Montenegro. 

Mayor Mitchel, of New York, an- 
nounces that among several changes he 
desires to bring about in the College of 
the City of New York, is the introduc- 
tion of training in business administration 
similar to that of Harvard University. 

Harvard has three out of seven mem- 
bers on the Federal Reserve Board — C. 
S. Hamlin, ’83, chairman, Prof. A. C. 
Miller, p ’88, of Berkeley, Cal., and re- 
cently assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy;and F. A. Delano, °85. Richard 
Olney, /’58, declined the chairmanship 
of the board. A. J. Peters, ’94, who has 
nearly finished his fourth term in Con- 
gress, has been appointed by Pres. Wil- 
son to succeed Mr. Hamlin as asst. secre- 
tary of the treasury. 

The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the oldest and best-known associa- 
tion of New England teachers, held its 
81st annual meeting in Cambridge as the 
guests of Harvard University from July 
1 to July 3. The meetings were held in 
Sanders Theatre and many prominent 
educators of New England attended; 
valuable papers were presented and con- 
ferences held upon subjects closely re- 
lated to the work of the Summer School, 
to all of which the students in the Sum- 
mer School were invited. 

The first ten volumes of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine averaged about 635 
pages; the last ten volumes have aver- 
aged about 780 pages. Since its founda- 
tion in 1892 the Magazine has printed 
over 16,000 pages. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Authors Club are: Pres., Judge Robert 
Grant, ’73; record. sec., Benjamin Rand, 
79; librarian, E. von Mach, ’95; treas., 
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W. D. Orcutt, ’92; director, R. M. 
Wernzaer, ’99. 

The Roxbury Latin School hopes be- 
fore long to move into a new building 
designed by R. C. Sturgis, ’81, and facing 
on Franklin Park. The Board of Trus- 
tees is almost entirely composed of 
Harvard men, viz.: W. D. Cotton, Jr., 
’97, A. Churchill, ’88, Dr. H. F. Day, 
m ’05, Rev. J. de Normandie, ¢t ’62, R. 
H. Gardiner, ’76, C. W. Gleason, ’88, 
chairman, R. S. Hale, ’91, Dr. G. B. 
Magrath, °94, A. Perry, Jr., 06, E. T. 
Putnam, ’01, Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere, 
99, T. W. Slocum, ’90, W. H. Slocum, 
°86, treas., E. E. Smith, 02, F. A. Tup- 
per, 80, W. H. Wade, ’81, S. G. Welling- 
ton, ’00. 

The Teschemacher scholarships of 
$250 each, given annually at Phillips 
Exeter Academy to the students who are 
to enter Harvard, were awarded to How- 
ard Boal of Roncerverte, W. Va., and 
David M. Brunswick of New York. The 
scholarships were founded by H. E. 
Teschemacher ’78. Neither Boal nor 
Burnswick is an athlete. 

Dartmouth College has conferred an 
honorary A.M. on P. S. Marden, / ’98; 
and on Percy MacKaye, ’97. 

Williams College has conferred an 
honorary LL.D., on Victor Morawetz, | 
78, of New York City; and an honorary 
D.D. on Pres. A. P. Fitch, 00, of An- 
dover Seminary. 

There was a large dinner of Columbia. 
graduates in New York on July 4. W. A. 
Meikleham proposed the following 
cable to Robert Herrick, and it was 
sent: “Columbia University Club, as- 
sembled at dinner to our crew, congratu- 
late Harvard on her victory to-day, and 
heartily wish final success.” 

On July 6 the Harvard Club of Lon- 
don entertained the winning Harvard 
Crews at a dinner. E. J. Wendell, ’82, 
was toastimaster. 
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The late H. A. Richmond, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., made among his bequests the 
following: To Frederic Almy, ’80, and 
Francis Almy,’79, $1,000 each, “‘in ap- 
preciation of their self-sacrificing efforts 
in behalf of all good public movements.” 

By the terms of the will of the late G. 
H. Leatherbee ’82, of Brookline, the 
residue of his estate reverts to Harvard 
University, to establish the George H. 
Leatherbee Lectures,—a_ series of 
Lectures to which the public shall be ad- 
mitted, as well as the students. The 
instruction given is to be in the subjects 
of commercial business and finance. If 
at any time the University shall deem 
other subjects more important, the sub- 
jects of instruction may be accordingly 
changed. 

The Coburn Players gave four per- 
formances at the Summer School, in 
Sever Quadrangle, viz: Jeanne d’ Arc, by 
Percy MacKaye, ’97; Hamlet; As you 
Like It; The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Sanders Theatre was used when the 
weather was unfavorable for the out- 
doors performance. 

T. P. Beal, Jr., °69, and A. P. Loring, 
78, were on the finance committee of the 
Beverly Salem Fire Sufferers Committee. 

On Aug. 1, W. F. Murray, 04, became 
Postmaster of Boston; he has resigned 
his seat in Congress. 

The ’Varsity Club has received from 
the widow of F. W. Thayer, ’78, a case 
containing testimonials given to him 
during and after his college course. He 
had the unique honor of being Captain 
of the Nine for three years, 1875-78 
(besides playing on the ’Varsity Eleven), 
during which the Nine won the baseball 
championship every year. In 1876 he 
invented the catcher’s mask, which revo- 
lutionized the game of baseball, by add- 
ing immensely to the scope of the catch- 
er’s position. The trophies consist (1) of 
a large silver tankard and salver, given 


Harvard Club of Boston. 


[September, 


to him at the end of his Senior year from 
the proceeds of a popular subscription to 
which students inall classes contributed; 
(2) a silver baseball mask, and (3) a 
silver baseball resting on three bats — 
tributes to him from members of his 
old Nines after graduation. 

During the session of the Summer 
School Professors C. T. Copeland and 
I. L. Winter, of Harvard, and Prof. J. 
Corsa, of Amherst, gave series of read- 
ings. H. O. Shaw gave four organ re- 
citals, 

Pres. Lowell has appointed a commit- 
tee of three to advise him from time to 
time as to the treatment of the Univer- 
sity grounds. Prof. J. S. Pray is chair- 
man of this committee, the other mem- 
bers being Prof. R. T. Fisher and Mr. 
W. S. Burke. 

Last May, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor in Engineering was conferred by the 
Royal School of Mines, Freiberg, Sax- 
ony, upon Edward Dyer Peters, Gordon 
McKay Professor of Metallurgy at Har- 
vard. The degree was conferred upon 
Prof. Peters in recognition of his distin- 
guished academic and practical services 
and learned writings in the department 
of the metallurgy of copper. 

A Motor Boat Mufiling Association 
has been formed in Eastern Massachu- 
setts with Ellerton James, '95, pres.; 
Stoughton Bell, 96, sec. and treas.; and 
R. W. Hill, J ’10, associate counsel. 

The law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner 
& Howland, 31 Nassau St., New York, 
consists of Elihu Root, Jr., | 06, Gren- 
ville Clark, ’03, E. R. Buckner, | 07, and 
S. W. Howland, ’04. 


HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Curtiss’s article on the Library 
(printed below), shows why so many 
other Club activities have prospered. 
The men on various Club committees 
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have found a quick response, in a large 
club membership, to any energy they 
can devote in providing opportunities 
through the Club organization. 

The Art Committee (J. H. Parker, J. 
L. Little, Jr., and R. W. Gray) have re- 
ported as the most recent gifts to the 
Club: 

A copy of the portrait of Sir Matthew 
Holworthy (from the original by Sir 
Peter Lely, hanging in the Faculty Room, 
University Hall), given by W. B. Tho- 
mas, 79. 

A copy of the portrait of Edward Hol- 
yoke (from the original by Copley, in 
Memorial Hall), given by E. V. R. 
Thayer, *04. 

A copy of the portrait of Benjamin 
Bussey (from the original by Gilbert 
Stuart, in the Faculty Room, Univer- 
sity Hall), given by Maxwell Norman, 
93. 

A copy of the portrait of John Adams 
(from the original by Copley, in Memo- 
rial Hall), given by Arthur Adams, ’99. 

A copy of the portrait of Governor 
John Winthrop (from the original in the 
State House, Boston), given by Fred- 
eric Winthrop, ’91. 

These portraits hang in Harvard Hall. 

The Committee on Scholarships (J. F. 
Moors, S. M. Williams and Roger 
Pierce) have reported the awards of the 
Club’s scholarships to Ralph P. Bridg- 
man, Roxbury Latin School; Albert H. 
Bump, Mechanic Arts High School; John 
S. Dole, Melrose High School; Donald 
W. Ellsworth, Lynn Classical High 
School; Henry V. Fox, Dedham High 
School. 

The Committee on General Athletic 
Sports (A. B. Mason, N. P. Hallowell 
and G. D. Hayward) have made arrange- 
ments whereby members have had the 
privilege of using the tennis courts of 
the Longwood Cricket Club at Chestnut 
Hill during the summer months, and of 
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rowing from the B.A.A. boat house 
near the Cottage Farm Bridge. 

Since May 15 there have been several 
organ recitals and lectures at the Club, a 
joint concert by the Club’s Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs and two musicales on 
Sunday afternoons to which ladies were 
invited. 

During Commencement Week a Re- 
ception Committee was on hand at the 
Club House to meet visiting graduates. 

On Wednesday of Commencement 
Week the house was filled to overflowing 
afterthebaseball game. TheClubseemed 
to be the logical place wherein to discuss 
the game, and it was interesting to note 
that men seemed to come back to the 
Club after their Class or Club Dinners 
later in the evening. The Club seemed 
very plainly to have filled “a long felt 
want.”” On Commencement evening, 
after dinner, the Club’s Glee Club and 
a professional orchestra supplied enter- 
tainment for an audience that filled Har- 
vard Hall. 

The Club ran a special train of 11 cars 
to the races at New London, and had the 
exclusive use of one of the Sound steam- 
ers between the morning and afternoon 
races. Luncheon was served on the 
steamer and a band provided. Themem- 
bers of the celebrating class of ’89, with 
members of their families, joined the 
Club on the excursion. 

While it was expected that the Club 
might not be largely used during the 
summer months, the expectation has not 
been realized. The record of attendance 
shows that an average of 268 men have 
used the Club daily during July. An 
average of 19 bedrooms have been used 
each night during July. To judge from 
the figures, the marooned graduate is apt 
to find friends at the Club regardless of 
the season of the year. 

Of the 34 bedrooms in the Club, 24 
have already been furnished by the 
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following classes: 1862, 1874, 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903, 
1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1911. 

One is apt to linger in looking at the 
photographs in some of these bedrooms. 
In the ’87 bedroom (Room* 10) photo- 
graphs of different class organizations, 
— athletic, dramatic and scholarly, — 
carry the names of the men in the differ- 
ent groups. And it is not difficult to 
recognize conspicuous bankers and “men 
of weight” in the community, although 
disguised occasionally, as in many of the 
theatrical groups, in very speedy femi- 
nine attire. A room like No. 10 is in- 
teresting, especially perhaps to the 
younger graduates. 

It has been very significant that the 
Club has had the strong and generous 
support of the older men: and a glance at 
Harvard Hall at meal times or at the 
Reading Room after meal timeswill show 
that it is not a younger man’s club nor 
an older man’s club (in any exclusive 
sense), but rather a club for all the grad- 
uates, interesting especially by reason of 
its inclusiveness. . 

P. W. Thomson, ’02, Sec. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE HARVARD 
CLUB OF BOSTON. 


It is probably due to Mr. J. W. Lund, 
90, as much as to any one member that 
the Library of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton has been such a success. He was its 
first Librarian, and several months be- 
fore the opening of the new Club House 
last November he had collected a mass of 
books, play bills and College souvenirs 
which formed a nucleus around which 
there has been gathered a collection of no 
mean proportions. 

The Library is located on the second 
floor of the Club House, leading off from 
the top of a massive oak stairway, one of 
the main features of that building. It is 
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a large room, some 60 feet or more in 
length, with high bookcases on three 
sides, the fourth being completed by a 
large, handsome fireplace. The walls of 
this room are covered with a deep crim- 
son paper which, with the furnishings. 
which are in similar tones, set off the 
quartered oak and white of the wood- 
work. The room is lighted by four long 
French windows by day, and two large 
lamps at night, the latter throwing a dif- 
fused light from the ceiling which gives 
a restful, subdued light well in keeping 
with the spirit of the room. Large, com- 
fortable armchairs drawn up around 
tables with reading lamps attract the 
members to linger and make themselves 
at home. 

The books are classified and arranged 
in such a manner that the reader has no 
difficulty in finding the particular book 
which he is seeking, and there is also 
being prepared a complete index with 
descriptions of each book, pamphlet, etc., 
in the Library. Although there have been 
no appropriations of money, the Library, 
which has been open only nine months, 
has over 1500 volumes covering all 
branches of literature, besides a large 
number of pamphlets, photographs, shin- 
gles, play bills and memorabilia, much of 
the latter being displayed on the Library 
walls or in portfolios. That this collec- 
tion has been brought together through 
the gifts of the members is an interesting 
fact to note, for it illustrates not only the 
generous attitude which the members 
have shown, but the interest they are 
taking in the Club. 

At the request of the Governing 
Board of the Club, and in accordance 
with the wish of the then Librarian, Mr. 
Lund, W. R. Thayer,’81, consentedtoact 
as Librarian of the Club after the open- 
ing of the Club House. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. George P. Sanger and 
others, he was enabled to gather to- 
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gether the right foundation for the Li- 
brary, which included sets of the stand- 
ard authors and classics, and an excel- 
lent collection of reference books. The 
Club is indebted to him for the great care 
shown in the selection and arrangement 
of the larger part of the present Li- 
brary. 

Besides having a well-balanced lot of 
works covering all branches of literature, 
the Club has been fortunate in bringing 
together at such an early date in its his- 
tory many works pertaining to Harvard 
University and the College life. On the 
shelves may be found complete files of 
all the College publications, as well as an 
unusually complete collection of Class 
Reports. These latter were brought to- 
gether first through the gift of Mr. Lund 
supplemented by a gift of some 200 vol- 
umes collected and presented to the Club 
by A. J. Garceau, ’91. It is needless to 
say that there are no books in the Li- 
brary which receive more attention from 
the members than these reports. 

The memorabilia of the Library, which 
are under the immediate care of the Cura- 
tor, A. P. Chittenden, ’97, are steadily 
growing and have much of interest to vis- 
itors. There,are early degrees, play bills, 
a Med. Fac. degree of a prominent Bos- 
ton physician, Harvard lottery tickets, 
early Commencement programs, and 
letters telling of the College life of the 
early days, and others, papers and pam- 

. phlets too numerous to mention, all add- 
ing to the interest of the Library and 
making the room a unique feature of 
Boston club life, besides bringing back to 
members thoughts of the days when they 
too were enjoying themselves, free from 
the cares of the every-day world, under 
those classic elms which are no more. 
In the spring, owing to the press of 
other work, Mr. Thayer felt obliged to 
resign his duties as Librarian, and a 
committee was appointed consisting of 
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Albert Matthews, ’82, the eminent au- 
thority on Harvard history, W. B. Flint, 
’03, and the writer. That committee has 
endeavored to carry on the traditions 
and spirit laid down by its predecessors. 
Each month continues to bring to the 
Club more and more books and niemo- 
rabilia. 

That the Library is appreciated is best 
shown by the fact that during the sum- 
mer months, when most of the members 
are out of town, the Library is well pat- 
ronized. 

A most attractive book plate has been 
designed and given to the Club by Alex- 
ander E. Hoyle, ’02, and is now being en- 
graved by Mr. Frederick Spenceley of 
New York. 

Frederic H. Curtiss, ’91, 
Chairman Library Committee. 


HARVARD ASSOCIATED 
CLUBS. 


An Important MEetiInG. — ViTaL 
Questions Discussep. — ExTEn- 
SION OF THE FRANCHISE FavoreEp. 
— Many New Cuvss. 

The 18th annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Associated Clubs was held in Chi- 
cago, June 5 and 6. It was the second 
largest meeting since its organization in 
1897, as 850 men registered. From all 
parts of the country, graduates arrived 
at the Hotel Blackstone, official head- 
quarters, in the ballroom of which the 
business meetings were held. The meet- 
ing was notable on account of the re- 
markably able reports of committees, 
which had done truly constructive work 
during the past year. 

After the completion of the business 
session, Friday afternoon, automobiles 
conveyed the guests through the south 
side parks to the South Shore Country 
Club where an informal dinner was held. 

After dinner a novel entertainment 
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was presented — a true German duel and 
vaudeville “stunts” by representatives 
of various clubs. Scores of Chicago Har- 
vard men came in by corps, each wearing 
the insignia of his corps, and as Pres. 
Lowell entered the room, he was escorted 
under an arch of drawn sabres. The 
**students” gathered before the stage, 
which was fitted up as a room of a Ger- 
man inn. Judge H. A. Carpenter acted 
as “Herr President.” First a surgeon 
appeared with cases full of necessary iti- 
struments. Next came a crowd of stu- 
dents in corps caps and finally the princi- 
pals, Dr. F. P. Mason, Berne, ’95, and 
C. G. Osborne, ’06, who immediately 
began dressing for the duel. The garb- 
ing for the duel was a wonderful affair. 
The principals’ arms were extended 
stiffy horizontal and heavily swathed 
with bandages. Goggles, neck bandages 
and numerous pads were added to pre- 
vent undue injury. With all the nice 
formalities of the true German duel, the 
contest went through four rounds until 
one of the contestants received a four- 
inch scalp wound. After the entertain- 
ment, the return trip was made in a spe- 
cial train. 

On Saturday morning, 500 men march- 
ed through the business section to take 
the train to Wheaton. Suddenly a large 
crowd of Yale men blocked the way and 
presented an enormous key of welcome 
— so large that it extended almost across 
the street. Cheers were exchanged and 
the procession moved to the station 
where a special train was taken to the 
Chicago Golf Club at Wheaton. 

Golf and baseball furnished plenty of 
fun during the day, until it started torain 
and the balance of the afternoon— until 
train time— was spent in the club house. 

The annual dinner was held in the 
Auditorium Hotel, Saturday evening. 
The menu was printed in Greek and the 
dinner was served at small tables, classes 
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sitting together. Particularly enjoyable 
features were the singing of a glee club, 
solos by Nat Bingham, ’80, the French 
address of S.S. Greeley, ’44,, and the 
German address by Dr. Holbrook, ’92. 

At the first business meeting Pres. P. 
J. Eaton, ’83, was in the chair. A report 
from S. E. Winslow, °85, Vice-Pres. of 
the New England division, was read by 
the Secretary, C. Bard, 01. The vital 
Passages were: 


New England Division. 

“Tt is my belief that the existence of 
the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, a most excellent organization, is 
responsible to a considerable extent for a 
lack of interest in several directions in the 
work of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

*“Moreover, the proximity of Cam- 
bridge, with all that it means, contributes 
to a spirit of complacency which pre- 
vails in many New England Harvard 
circles. Of loyalty there is plenty, but 
there appears to be a lack of sufficient 
energy to undertake many local cele- 
brations and the stimulation of such 
enthusiasm as clubs away from New 
England almost universally manifest. 

“The establishment of the Boston 
Harvard Club has been a blessing indeed 
to all the Harvard friends in New Eng- 
land and I believe to many from outside. 
It will be a matter of great disappoint- 
ment to those of us who have followed 
the development and use of the Club 
House in Boston if its influence as a mere — 
physical institution is not in itself far- 
reaching and of incalculable value to all 
who come within its portals.” 

Vice-Pres. R. B. Montgomery, ’90, 
sent a report from the Southern Division 
in which he said, in part: 


Situation in the South. 
““We are handicapped in the South by 
reason of the great distances separating 



























the cities; the lack of easy transportation 
through the districts of the Southern 
States; and any extensive business deal- 
ings between any great number of 
Southern cities. A great part of the 
business of the South is done with 
Northern communities. Much of the 
travel is between the Southern and 
Northern cities. Vacations taken by 
men in the South are usually spent 
in the Northern portion of the coun- 
try or else in the Middle States moun- 
tain resorts. Again, in the Southern 
States, although we have members of 
the club out in the country, it is very diffi- 
cult, on account of the distances and the 
lack of business dealings in the city here, 
to get all the members together in the city. 
These troubles time alone will overcome. 

“Another difficulty in increasing the 
clubs and making them active seems to 
be the fact that so many Harvard men in 
any given place are holders of post-grad- 
uate degrees, or degrees from the scien- 
tifie schools, and also to the fact that in 
several settlements there seem to be 
many negro graduates. I do not see why 
the last fact should prevent the forming 
of a club, but it may be due to the fact 
that the minute the club is formed the 
fact that there are the negro graduates 
is brought into prominence. 

“The post-graduate departments of 
Harvard seem to attract a great number 
of southern men, or a great number of 
post-graduates come South to live. 
These men, being usually at the same 
time graduates of other colleges, do not 
always have the personal interest in Har- 
vard that her own graduates have. If 
there is a preponderance of these men, it 

_is often found difficult, according to re- 
port, to organize the Harvard Clubs and 
keep them alive. It has proved the oppo- 
site in our State, and will always, of 
course, depend upon the special feeling 
of the men. This trouble was obviated 
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in our State, because a great number of 
men took the Harvard A.B. degree in- 
stead of the post-graduate degree. Our 
scholarship was aimed to have the men 
graduating from the colleges in the 
state to work at Harvard for the A.B. 
degree instead of the A.M. degree. The 
association with the undergraduates 
and the getting of the undergraduate 
degree seemed to give them a greater 
insight into the college workings and in- 
terest in the college affairs, and also to 
give them a greater interest in the college 
on their return home. In the succeeding 
years they were gathered into the class 
reunions as one of the number. Unfor- 
tunately the college authorities have 
refused to allow a boy graduating from 
a Southern college to win the A.B. de- 
gree unless he remains two years in the 
university. This, of course, was un- 
necessary for the acquiring of the degree, 
and, therefore, the boys now must take 
the A.M. degree. This is undoubted- 
ly going to affect their interest in the 
university, and is going to be another 
obstacle, I am afraid, in the growth of 
our club. 

“As to the Harvard Club in Louisiana, 
it is constantly growing bit by bit, and 
we have still been able to keep up the 
interest in the club. We are giving this 
year a scholarship; the trophy offered to 
the victorious team of the secondary 
schools has just been awarded; we have 
other committees who interest them- 
selves in educational matters; and have 
held our dinner and are now trying to 
get up a joint smoker with the other 
university clubs.” 

Vice-Pres. A. T. Perkins, ’87, reported 
stimulated interest in the founding of 
several clubs in the Southwest. A satis- 
factory letter was read from Vice-Pres. 
T. W. Huntington, ’76, of the Pacific 
Division. News was sent by F. H. Gade, 
’93, Vice-President of the European Di- 
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vision, from clubs in Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don, Italy, and Norway. Vice-Pres. H. 
L. Clark, ’87, spoke for the Eastern 
Division; A. W. G. Wilson, g ’99, repre- 
sented the Ottawa Club. 

Sec. Bard brought up the question of 


The President’s Traveling Expenses. 

He said: “‘Every year I have no less 
than twenty letters from various clubs 
asking what is the rule about expenses of 
visiting guests of honor. It is always a 
rather difficult question to answer, and I 
think I, as Secretary, can bring it before 
the meeting, because I am rarely called 
upon to visit the clubs. I think that 
something should be done to provide a 
contingent fund for the presiding officer 
of the Association, as he is called upon 
to take extended trips throughout the 
country. The President of the organiza- 
tion gives a great amount of time, energy 
and money to the running of the Associa- 
tion, and I think .uat the least that the 
Associated Clubs could do would be to 
reimburse him for his traveling expenses. 
I would therefore suggest, if it meet with 
your approval, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to look into this situation and 
see whether some action cannot be taken 
to adjust this matter before the next 
meeting.” 

At a meeting of the Council it was 
voted that hereafter the Association pay 
the President’s expenses incurred on 
business for the Association. 

A. M. Allen, ’82, read a long and im- 
portant report from the Committee on 
Service. In brief, the effort must be to 
increase the attendance at Harvard Col- 
lege; because-the Harvard Professional 
Schools will always be resorted to. The 
report concluded: ‘‘ The Associated Har- 
vard Clubs can be of the greatest assis- 
tance in building up and sustaining a 
national college, but it must be largely 
an individual, personal effort. It is no 
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light task. Let us adopt the present 
policy of the university administration. 
While not at all losing sight of the uni- 
versity, let us work especially for the 
college, making known that it stands for 
a broad and liberal culture of and for it- 
self, that it stands as a protest against 
over-specialization, that it does not pro- 
pose to lose its identity as a school of 
liberal arts, or be crowded out between 
the secondary schools on one side and the 
graduate and professional schools on the 
other. Then we believe Harvard College 
will maintain its position as a national 
college, and the bright ambitious youth 
on the lookout for the best college will 
turn to Harvard, just as now the graduates 
of other colleges turn to Harvard Univer- 
sity for a continuation of their work in 
the graduate and professional schools.” 


Extending the Franchise. 
W. L. R. Gifford, ’84, read the report 


of the committee to investigate the ad- 
visability of extending the right to vote 
for Overseers. He referred to the earlier 
arguments, pro and con., printed in full 
in the Graduates’ Magazine. After exam- 
ining the objections, he submitted the 
following resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That 
the Associated Harvard Clubs believe it 
would be a wise and proper development 
of a policy already inaugurated to grant 
to all holders of Harvard degrees the 
right to vote for Overseers, under the 
same restrictions under which bachelors 
of arts now exercise that privilege.” This 
resolution was adopted. 

The Report of the Committee on Schol- 
arships, F. W. Burlingham, ’91, chair- 
man, showed remarkable progress. 


Attendance at Meetings. 

Sec. Bard reported: “‘ During the past 
winter I made up a card catalogue of all 
of the men who have been attending 
these meetings, and while I found that 
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the reports of some of the earlier meet- 
ings were not very accurate and did 
not give the total registration, I found 
that since the organization of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs, in 1897, there 
have been in attendance 2,982 men, 
and of those men 361 have attended 
two meetings, 175 three, 70 four, 46 five, 
24 six, 12 seven, 14 eight, 15 nine, 3 
ten, 5 eleven, 5 twelve, 2 thirteen, 2 
fourteen, and 2 fifteen. The honor men 
are Robert Cary, ’90, of Chicago, and 
R.G Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis. And 
inasmuch as both of those men are at 
this meeting, they have now attended 
16 out of 18 meetings, which is certainly 
a very good record.” 


New Clubs. 


Ten new clubs were admitted, viz: 
Dallas, Somerville, Berkshire, Florida, 
Ottawa, Annapolis, Kansas, Rhode 
Island, Arkansas, San Antonio. These 
bring the total up to 69 Clubs. 

Voted, that the dues be the same as 
last year; that W. C. Boyden should rep- 
resent the Association on the Board of 
the Alumni Association; that the next 
meeting be held at San Francisco in 
1915; that the nominating Committee 
shall henceforth be composed of all 
the ex-presidents of the Associated 
Clubs. 

Most interesting was the Report on 
the Coédrdination of the Activities of 
the Constituent Clubs, read by F. C. 
Weld, ’86, of Lowell, and containing 
many data, gathered from clubs all over 
the country, and many suggestions. 
After this, Dr. M. R. Edwards, m ’08, 
described the work already accomplished 
on the Harvard Medical School in 
China. 

During the morning meeting, Pres. 
Lowell requested that all reporters be 
excluded, and then he spoke confiden- 
tially to the assembly on various inti- 
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mate Harvard topics. Some of his re- 
marks were, inevitably, spoken of out- 
side. 

Officers for 1914-15. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., A. T. Perkins, ’87, St. Louis. Vice- 
Pres., New England, J. D. Phillips, ’87, 
Topsfield, Mass. Eastern, A. G. Hodges, 
74, New York. Central, A. M. Allen, ’82, 
Cincinnati. Western, K. de Laittre, ’97, 
Minneapolis. Southern, R. B. Montgom- 
ery, 90, New Orleans. Southwestern, 
A. H. Morse, ’02, Kansas City. Pacific, 
Wm. Thomas, ’73, San Francisco. Eu- 
ropean, F. H. Gade, ’93, Christiania, 
Norway. Sec., C. Bard, ’02, Minneapo- 
lis. Treas., P. W. Herrick, ’04, Cleve- 
land. 


Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner was held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on June 6; 
R. D. Stephens, ’96, president of the 
Harvard Club of “hicago, presiding. 
A larger number (850) of Harvard men 
sat down together, than on any oc- 
casion West of the Hudson. The 
speakers were Pres. Lowell, who defined 
the function of the College in the higher 
education; S. S. Greeley, 44, who re- 
cited a French dialect poem; Wm. 
Thomas, ’73, of San Francisco; Dr. A. T. 
Holbrook, ’92, of Milwaukee; Dr. P. J. 
Eaton, ’83, of Pittsburgh;‘and the new 
president, A. T. Perkins, ’87, of St. Louis. 


VARIA. 
FAIR HARVARD UNSUNG. 


(It was noticed that the President of 
the Alumni Association, on Commence- 
ment Day, called for the singing of only 
one verse of “Fair Harvard.” The fol- 
lowing substitute for the second verse, 
prepared for that occasion, came to 
hand too late for use at the eventful 
gathering.) 
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When as Pilgrims we come to revisit the Yard, 
To what kindlings thy trees they reduce! 
Thy shades are more thin and thy sunlight 

more clear 

Since they took to this dreadful abuse! 

For the Good and the Great, in thy beautiful 
prime, 

Through thy precincts have musingly 

strayed; 
But now they would fain have redoubled the 
stream 

That has quite insufficiently sprayed! 

§| Home News from Abroad. A search 
for treasure in Southern waters will 
shortly be undertaken by Roland P. 
Kelley, a Harvard Junior, in compliance 
with the terms of the will of his grand- 
father, T. L. Kelley. The will provided 
that young Kelley should have the sav- 
ings of his grandfather’s fifty years of 
trading as a shipmaster in the Far East 
on condition that before his 21st birth- 
day he should attempt to locate pearl 
fisheries in an estuary of the Amazon 
River and two uncharted islands in the 
Pacific. These islands, according to the 
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will, were found by the old mariner to 
contain a large amount of gold, and were 
discovered when he was in search of 
fresh water on one of his voyages. The 
pearls were seen on another voyage. 
The elder Kelley made several attempts 
to organize expeditions to unknown 
islands, but was unsuccessful. — New 
York Evening Post. 

4] W. D. Lewis, dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, recently 
tolda new Roosevelt story while address- 
ing the students at a public dinner. He 
held the Colonel up to view as a man who 
knew how to get the most out of every 
minute, saying: “When I was at the 
Chicago convention in 1912 I had occa- 
sion to visit Col. Roosevelt at his hotel. 
Outside his private room all was confu- 
sion. Men were running about whose 
political fortunes were at stake. Inside 
his private room Col. Roosevelt was sit- 
ting reading Herodotus.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil En- 
gineers; h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; J for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated 
in course; s for Bachelors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; 
v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Se.Sch., Div.Sch., L.S., etc., for non-graduate members of 
the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





